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_Exit Marchand! The gallant Major about the time when these 
lines appear in print will, I may take for granted, have hauled down 
the French flag at Fashoda, and will soon be making his way across 
swamps and deserts, either by the French Soudan, the Red Sea, or 
the highlands of Abyssinia. During his dreary retreat he may con- 
sole himself with the reflection that, though his raid has resulted in a 
signal failure, he has forced England to show her hand, to recognise 
the truth that, in fact though not in name, she has assumed a 
Protectorate over Egypt. It is idle to imagine that with the with- 
drawal of his filibustering expedition the position of England in 
Egypt can revert to what it was before Major Marchand, acting under 
the orders of the French Government, set out, without England being 
made acquainted with the object of his mission, to appropriate the 
Egyptian province of the Bahr-El-Gazel for France. The raid was 
baffled by the accidents that General Kitchener had reconquered the 
Soudan, by the defeat of the Khalifa and the capture of Khartoum 
before the emissary of the French Republic had made good his: position 
on the banks of the Blue Nile, and by the discovery on the part of 
France that England was prepared to fight sooner than permit France 
to establish herself upon Egyptian territory. There is no good in beat- 
ing about the bush. In the interests of peace and good-will between 
France and England, it is all important the French should be made 
clearly to understand that our position in Egypt is one which we shall 
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not allow to be assailed with impunity. We have shown this now at no 
light cost or risk ; and by so doing I trust we have brought home to 
the French mind the conviction that our Protectorate is virtually an 
accomplished fact. But all nations, and the French nation in 
particular, are prone to forget unwelcome convictions ; and there is a 
real danger that if we do not drive the lesson of Fashoda home, our 
neighbours across the Channel may be led to believe that our recent 
warlike preparations were a spasmodic effort which would be followed 
by no change in our Egyptian policy. Such a delusion might be 
fraught with the gravest consequences. On this account I deem it 
the duty of all Englishmen who are hostile to the idea of a conflict 
with France to let her understand beyond the possibility of misap- 
prehension that England will brook no interference with the mission 
the latter has undertaken in Egypt. 

How this understanding can best be brought about, without giving 
any unnecessary offence to French susceptibilities, is the question 
which British statesmanship has now to consider. It is obvious that the 
declaration of a Protectorate over Egypt furnishes the simplest and 
most effective mode of cutting this Gordian knot. Personally, I should 
be in favour of a drastic solution. To make two bites of a cherry isa 
practice which has never commended itself to my approval. We might, 
without encountering any serious opposition, have declared a Protec- 
torate after the battle of Tel-El-Kebir Our reluctance to do this 
has given rise to all the difficulties, delays, annoyances, and inter- 
ference to which we have been subjected by France in the exercise of 
our functions as the Protecting Power, whose armies for the last sixteen 
years have occupied Egypt. The recent abortive attempt of France to 
establish herself, without our sanction or cognisance, on Egyptian 
soil has given us a second opportunity for the open assertion of our 
Protectorate. It was from England, not from Egypt, still less from 
Turkey, that France claimed the right to occupy the Bahr-El-Gazel 
and to hoist the French flag on the banks of the Nile. This claim 
was an implicit avowal that England was de facto, if not de jure, the 
dominant Power in Egypt; and we should be perfectly justified in 
saying to France that, as by her own action she has acknowledged 
our Protectorate, we intend to do to-day what we ought to have 
done when our troops first restored order in the valley of the Nile. 

There are, however, three considerations which seem to militate 
against any immediate assumption of a Protectorate. The first is 
that such a proceeding might raise the delicate question of Turkish 
suzerainty ; the second is, that it might possibly irritate Continental 
Powers, other than France, who are not prepared to contest our 
mastery of Egypt as long as that mastery is not openly proclaimed ; 
the third is, that any overt declaration of supremacy over Egypt 
would give such mortal umbrage to France as to render friendly 
relations between herself and England an utter impossibility. Te 
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my own mind none of these objections carries very great weight. 
Long before we intervened in Egyptian affairs the Sultan had prac- 
tically conceded complete independence to Egypt in return for value 
received in the shape of tributes, gifts, and subsidies. After the 
manner in which Europe has deprived Turkey of Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria and Crete, it is rather late in the day to declare that 
the consent of Turkey is an essential condition of Great Britain’s 
taking Egypt under her protection. I think it possible that if the 
declaration of a British Protectorate were deemed imminent abroad, 
some of the European Powers might suggest a Conference to consider 
the Egyptian question. As, however, no one of these Powers, with 
the doubtful exception of France, is in the least disposed to go to war 
with England, the demand for a Conference would fall dead if England 
declined to ade part in its deliberations. As to the third considera- 
tion, its value has been discounted for years past. The late M. 
Waddington was the author of what I may call the Anglo-French 
estrangement theory. An Englishman by race, a Frenchman by 
birth, he availed himself, as Ambassador of France, of his dual 
nationality to impress upon our leading public men the view that if 
we asserted our rights over Egypt as the occupying Power, we should 
create such an animosity amidst Frenchmen as to alienate for ever 
the sympathies of France. I am ready to believe M. Waddington’s 
representations were made in good faith; but as a matter of fact he 
did a great deal of mischief in England, and did no good for France. 
The result of the late crisis, as I have contended for years past in 
the pages of this Review, has shown that the mass of Frenchmen care 
little or nothing about Egypt, and are not prepared to run the risk 
of a war with England for the sake of upholding a sentimental tradi- 
tion to the effect that the dynasty of Mahomet Ali is under the special 
protection of France. Thus, if my opinion is correct, we might declare 
a Protectorate to-morrow without exposing ourselves to the danger of 
encountering any effective resistance on the part of the other 
Powers of Europe. I attach personally far more importance to the 
fact that Lord Cromer, whose management of the Egyptian Question 
in the interest of England has been attended with eminent success, 
has always been opposed to any sudden or violent solution of this 
vexed controversy. Moreover, Lord Salisbury has distinctly stated in 
his speech at the Guildhall that the time, in his judgment, is not ripe 
now, whatever it may be later, for the declaration of a Protectorate. 
The great majority of his fellow-countrymen, irrespective of party 
politics, have such confidence in the moderation and good sense dis- 
played by his Lordship in his capacity of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that the circumstance of his opinion being adverse to the establishment 
of an avowed Protectorate is fatal to any chance of its being carried 
out under existing circumstances. This being 60, the Protectorate 
solution of the Egyptian Question must be dismissed as impracticable 
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for the time being. It remains therefore to be seen what other means 
can be adopted to render our position in Egypt secure from the incon- 
veniences and anomalies which have hitherto prevented us from 
discharging our duties as Protecting Power to the complete satisfac- 
tion either of ourselves or of the Egyptians. 

It is extremely difficult to define in precise language the nature 
of a Protectorate which exists in reality but not in name. The 
Khedive is in theory an independent Sovereign, nominating his own 
Ministers and appointing his own civil and military officials. Lord 
Cromer, though to a great extent exercising the functions of a Presi- 
dent, has no recognised authority other than that of a Consul- 
General. Amidst his colleagues at Cairo he is at most primus inter 
pares. If his Highness Abbas Pasha were to dismiss his English 
advisers to-morrow, and to turn every Englishman out of his service, 
England would theoretically have no locus standi as a malcontent. 
Practically, of course, so long as we have an army of occupation in 
Cairo we should coerce the Khedive into rescinding his coup Wétat, 
or depose him if he refused to yield to our protests. But under what 
exact authority we should act is more than I can say with any cer- 
tainty. Happily, such a contingency is very unlikely of occurrence, 
though it would most certainly have come to pass at no distant date if 
the aim of Marchand’s expedition could have been fulfilled, and if, to 
quote his own words, ‘the Frenchmen of the French Soudan had 
been able to join hands with the Frenchmen of Egypt.’ 

I confess, as anybody acquainted with the subject must confess, 
that our title to administer the affairs of Egypt is not as clear or 
as satisfactory as the friends of our country could desire. Our 
real valid title consists in the facts that we occupied Egypt with our 
troops when no other European nation was prepared to undertake 
the duty ; that under our occupation we have established an era of 
order, solvency, prosperity, and progress in Egypt such as has never 
been known before in the Land of the Pyramids ; that in our judgment 
it is for the interest of England and Egypt that cur occupation 
should continue ; and that, having the power to remain in occupation, 
we do not intend to terminate our tenure of the country, if at all, till 
such time as we ourselves think fit. But this plea, unanswerable as 
it is, we are estopped from raising openly, unless we are prepared to 
declare a formal Protectorate. We are compelled, therefore, if we 
are asked to formulate our title, to fall back upon the plea that 
England at present holds the position of a trustee in respect of 
Egypt. I fully admit that the trusteeship is of a peculiar character. 
We should find it difficult to prove before any Amphictyonic Council, 
if such an institution existed at the present day, by whose authority, 
or under what mandate, the guardianship of Egypt was entrusted to 
our hands. Nor, if we were called upon to do so, should we be able 
to explain satisfactorily at what date or under what circumstances 
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our trusteeship is to terminate, as we contend that we are to be the sole 
judges as to when our wards are competent to undertake the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and thereby to relieve the trustees of their 
functions. Iam afraid that, notwithstanding all the arguments which 
legal subtlety might devise, we should have in the end to base our 
title on the plea put forward by Marshal MacMahon for retaining 
the Presidency of the French Republic : ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’ 

Be this as it may, there can be no question that, whatever our 
formal title may be, we actually occupy the position of trustees for 
Egypt. Granted this fact, it follows as a logical corollary that we 
are in duty bound to discharge that trust to the best advantage and 
benefit of our wards. We are at present precluded from doing this 
by a variety of restrictions placed upon our liberty of action as 
trustees—restrictions, I should add, not imposed upon us when we 
undertook the trust, but established at a date far previous to our 
occupation, and devised to suit a condition of affairs which has long 
since ceased to exist. Upon this assumption it is clearly incumbent 
upon us to seize the present opportunity to do away with restrictions 
which to a great extent paralyse our power to fulfil our duty as 
trustees. ’ 

Let me try and point out as briefly as I can the character of these 
restrictions. First and foremost comes the question of the Capitula- 
tions. Every schoolboy, to use Lord Macaulay’s well-known phrase, 
is aware that the Capitulations were originally concessions granted to 
foreigners in the Ottoman Empire, not so much for their own 
advantage, as for the convenience of the Turkish rulers. In order to 
save themselves trouble, the Turks declined to have anything to do 
with the subjects of foreign non-Mussulman countries who might 
happen to reside in the Empire. Subject to a variety of conditions 
intended to mark their inferiority to the Mussulman, foreign residents 
in Turkey were allowed to settle their disputes in their own courts 
under their own laws, and were granted immunity from the 
responsibilities attaching to the position of a follower of the Prophet 
under the rule of Islam. Gradually, as the Ottoman power declined, 
while the Christian power increased, and as the foreign colonies in 
Turkey grew in number, wealth, and influence, the Capitulations 
became restrictions upon the Imperial authority of the Empire. 
Wherever a Turkish province passed practically, if not formally, out 
of the hands of Turkey, these antiquated conventions were found to 
be an intolerable inconvenience, and have been either actually 
abrogated or allowed to fall into disuse. In Egypt, under our 
trusteeship, they remain in full vigour. If a foreigner in Egypt is 
accused of having committed a crime against an Egyptian, he can 
only be tried before the Consular Court of his own country; and in 
the majority of these courts the native plaintiff has no chance of 
obtaining justice. One of the most frequent offences against the 
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law in Egypt is smuggling, and the chief dealers in contraband goods 
are foreigners, mainly of Greek or Levantine extraction. Experience, 
however, has shown that it is useless to prosecute the smugglers in con- 
sular courts which belong to the same nationality as the accused. Under 
English supervision and control a very efficient coastguard has been 
established in Egypt whose services have done much to render 
smuggling more dangerous and less profitable than it was before our 
occupation. But unless contraband goods are seized before they are 
landed on Egyptian soil, the smugglers as a rule escape scot free. 
In virtue of the Capitulations the Egyptian police, excellent as it has 
become under the management of an Englishman, Major Harvey Pasha, 
has no power to enter a house occupied by a foreigner, except in the 
presence and with the sanction of his consular authorities. By 
the Capitulations, foreigners are not liable to any direct taxation 
imposed upon natives. Owing to this inequality the foreign trader 
has a great advantage in comparison with the Egyptian. We have 
done much’ to familiarise the natives with our English ideas of 
justice ; but the force of our contention that our law knows of no 
difference between foreigners and natives is gravely impaired by the 
extraordinary immunities accorded to foreigners under the Capitula- 
tions. England cannot claim the credit of the one important 
modification of these conventions, in virtue of which jurisdiction in 
civil cases between natives and foreigners was transferred from the 
Consular to the International Courts. This great reform was carried 
out by Nubar Pasha in 1875, though it is only fair to say that Nubar 
could hardly have overcome the objections raised to this diminution 
of consular authority on the part of France if it had not been for the 
loyal support accorded him by the British authorities both at Cairo 
and at Constantinople. In Servia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, in 
Tunis, and in every one of the districts in which Turkish rule has 
given place to that of a native administration, the Capitulations are 
practically things of the past. They remain in force in Egypt under 
the British occupation. 

The next difficulty which hampers the efficiency of our trustee- 
ship is the system of international control introduced in consequence 
of the financial embarrassments of Egypt under Ismail Pasha, long 
before anybody contemplated the possibility of a British occupation. 
I should be loth to say anything in disparagement of this con- 
trol, which, at the time when it was instituted, saved Egypt from 
the ruin brought upon the country by the reckless extravagance of 
the then Khedive, who in fact, as well as in name, was the Effendina, 
the Lord of Lords. In those days, owing to the jealousies of the 
European Powers, any sort of armed intervention seemed out of the 
question. This being so, the only thing to be done was to place 
Ismail Pasha under restrictions which would prevent any public or 
private extravagance on his part as despotic ruler of Egypt. The 
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system of International Control initiated by Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubert, and completed by the Law of Liquidation, of which my old 
friend Sir C. Rivers Wilson may be regarded as the author, was based 
on the idea formulated by Ismail Pasha, when he realised at last the 
true character of the celebrated Commission of Enquiry, ‘On veut me 
mettre en Syndicat.’ By this law, which still remains in full force, 
Egypt was treated as a bankrupt estate, wound up under liquidators in 
the interest of her creditors. I have always considered the outcry 
against the Egyptian bondholders, as if they had been guilty of any 
offence against Egypt in asking for the return of the moneys they had 
advanced, as about the silliest and most irrational of the many 
hysterical outcries with which I have been vexed throughout my 
career. If anybody has a cause to complain of the Law of Liqui- 
dation, it is the much abused bondholders, who were compelled 
to reduce their interest by some 40 per cent. when, as the result 
showed, Egypt under effective administration could easily have 
paid a far higher rate of interest. The establishment of Inter- 
national Control, which brought about after a very brief interval 
the deposition of Ismail Pasha, rendered a great service to Egypt. 
But this service, great as it was, was accompanied by many practical 
inconveniences. With the view of preventing Ismail from any 
further appropriation of public revenues to his private use, the Public 
Debt, the provinces hypothecated to the service of the loan, and the 
chief public administrations of the country, such as the Railways 
and Ports, were placed under the control of International Boards, 
provided with the amplest powers, and bound by the strictest regula- 
tions to see that the receipts derived from these various sources of 
revenue were reserved for the payments due to the bondholders. 
In virtue of the arrangements contracted at the period when Egypt’s 
bankruptcy seemed imminent these boards are, with the exception 
of the Public Debt Commission, composed of three members. One of 
them must be an Egyptian, another a Frenchman, and the third a 
native, all of them being practically appointed by their own Govern- 
ments, though paid by Egypt. Even in the days of the Dual 
Control, when the Anglo-French Controllers, Sir Auckland Colvin 
and M. de Bligniéres, acted harmoniously together with a genuine 
desire to do their best for Egypt, the system of International 
Administrations was eminently unsatisfactory. The three members 
of these Boards knew little of each other, knew still less of the 
businesses they were supposed to direct, understood each other 
very imperfectly, and were actuated by different ideas, divergent 
interests, and racial antipathies. The only point they were all 
agreed upon was the necessity of asserting their own importance. 
Under these tripartite administrations the Domains and Daira 
Estates, which comprised the richest lands in all Egypt, barely 
yielded sufficient income for the service of the loans secured upon 
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them, The expenses of management were extravagantly high, the 
chief cause of undue expenditure being the enormous personnel 
employed under the present system, or rather want of system. 
Two officials, and in many cases three officials, are set to do the 
work of one. The responsibility for this state of things rests 
mainly with the French. One of the oldest British residents in 
Egypt, and one whose opinion, if I were at liberty to give his 
name, would carry great weight abroad as well as in Cairo, remarked 
to me the other day that his experience had led him to the 
conclusion that in any mixed administration the representative 
of France always got the best of his British colleague. The 
reason he alleged for this state of things was that by tempera- 
ment the Englishman was more easy-going than the Frenchman, 
less inclined to make a stand upon matters of detail, more ready to 
give way in questions of minor importance, less sensitive about 
personal and racial considerations. The former held that his first 
duty was to do the best for the country in which he was employed. 
The latter made no secret of his conviction that his first duty was to 
promote the interests of his own country. Whenever a place in the 
service of a mixed administration fell vacant, the influence of the 
French administrator—supported by the active co-operation of the 
French Consul-General—was to secure its being filled by a fellow- 
countryman. Unless the appointment was a flagrantly improper 
one, the British Administrator gave way. Thus in the course of 
years the staff of these administrations became mainly composed of 
Frenchmen, whose one end was to lay by money enough to return to 
France, and who found, after a short experience, that the best way 
of effecting this object was to stand well with the native officials, and 
not to look too closely into the abuses of an incompetent administra- 
tion. One of the favourite accusations of the French press is that 
Egypt is overrun by Englishmen drawing excessive salaries. Un- 
doubtedly under the British occupation the higher posts in the 
Egyptian service are mostly filled by Englishmen; but of the 
foreigners employed in this service a large numerical majority 
are Frenchmen. The same remarks apply to the Egyptian Railway 
Administration, though in common justice it should be stated that 
this Administration is so crippled by the terms of the Law of 
Liquidation that with the best of wills it can do little or nothing to 
secure an efficient railway service, or to introduce improvements and 
extensions which would most materially increase the revenue derived 
from the railways. 

If I have made my meaning clear, it is England’s duty, as 
trustee for Egypt, to abolish the mixed administrations. The 
loans whose due discharge these administrations were appointed to 
safeguard can, by the conventions made at the time of the appoint- 
ments, be paid off in 1905. This year a combination has been 
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formed between the Egyptian Government and a group of British 
capitalists by which the reimbursement of the Daira loan is secured. 
The money was forthcoming to repay the loan in question at once ; 
but owing to the terms of the convention Egypt is only allowed to 
cancel a limited number of bonds in each year, and the rigid obser- 
vance of this convention is insisted upon by France, not so much 
from any regard for the interest of the bondholders, which could 
easily be reconciled with the immediate repayment of their bonds, 
as from a desire to prolong the existence of the Daira Administration, 
which is considered, and justly considered, one of the strongholds of 
French influence in Egypt. Similar arrangements are contemplated 
in respect of the other mixed administrations. But even if they are 
carried into effect, Egypt cannot realise the advantages accruing to 
her from their abolition for some years longer because France stands 
in the way of any repayment of the loans in question at an earlier 
period than that prescribed by conventions contracted when Egypt 
was a bankrupt estate, without cash and without credit. 

The revenues of the Egyptian railways are pledged to the service 
of the Unified and Privileged Debt. It is clear, therefore, if the con- 
ventions are to be respected, the railway administration cannot be done 
away with unless some arrangement could be made for paying off the 
debt in question, which at present amounts to about 80,000,000/. No 
such arrangement would, I think, be possible at present unless the 
British Government were prepared to give a guarantee. The limits 
of space would alone preclude my entering on the considerations 
which serve to show that such a guarantee would be a safe and even 
lucrative transaction from a pecuniary point of view. All I desire is 
to point out that the repayment of the Unified Debt affords the only 
method by which we can get rid of the Caisse de la Dette Publique; 
and that the removal of this most anomalous institution is an 
essential condition, if we are really to do our duty as trustees of 
Egypt. 

The Caisse was appointed for the protection of the bondholders in 
order to keep a firm hand over the Egyptian Government, which at 
that period was only another name for Ismail Pasha. In consequence 
it was entrusted with a sort of general control which rendered it a 
sort of imperium in imperio. All the revenues of the administra- 
tions and provinces affected to the service of the debt were to be paid 
directly into the Caisse, and one half of any surplus derived from 
these revenues, after providing for interest and sinking fund, was to be 
reserved as a provision against the hypothecated revenues proving 
inadequate in any future year to pay the amount required. The 
Caisse was also entrusted with authority to prevent the Egyptian 
Government from contracting any further liabilities, or from embark- 
ing in any expenditure which might jeopardise the interests of the 
bondholders. Under our occupation Egypt has become so solvent, so 
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prosperous, and so well governed that the legitimate functions of the 
Caisse have become practically obsolete. The interest on her debt 
has been paid with unfailing punctuality; her stocks stand in the 
first rank of international securities. The reasons for which the 
Caisse was granted such abnormal authority, though valid at the 
time, have ceased to exist. Yet the Commissioners of the Public 
Debt, who are nominated by such inharmonious Powers as England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia, continue to draw large 
salaries, and employ their powers to retard the development of Egypt 
and to thwart the efforts of England for the improvement of the country 
for which she acts as trustee. If Egypt had been allowed the usufruct 
of the 8,000,000/. of her surplus revenue which is locked up in the 
Caisse in order to provide against a hypothetical deficit of an imagi- 
nary character, the burden of taxation might have been substantially 
reduced, the material resources of the country might have been largely 
developed by irrigation works and railways constructed at the cost of 
the State, the tyranny of the dervishes might have been overthrown 
and her lost Soudan provinces restored to Egypt, at a lesser cost and a 
far earlier date. The Cazese, in fact, obstructs the path of Egyptian 
progress; and this obstacle has to be removed if Egypt under the 
trusteeship of England is to derive the full benefit due to British 
supervision and control. As the success of the British occupation 
has become more and more manifest, the Caisse has put forth fresh 
pretensions in order to assert her own authority. Up to recent times 
the decision of the majority was considered to be binding upon the 
members of the Caisse. But when, in an access of unwonted 
liberality, the majority of the Caisse decided that Egypt might be 
allowed to borrow 500,000. of her own money for the prosecution 
of the Soudan campaighk, the French Commissioner appealed to the 
International Tribunals to declare that such a grant was ultra vires ; 
and the appeal proved successful. It has therefore been now 
practically established that no application to the Caisse for the 
relaxation of the hard and fast rules under which it exercises its 
fanctions can be answered favourably if any single member of the 
Commission objects to the proposal. 

I have no wish to blame the International Tribunals for the 
decision to which I refer. Undoubtedly the fact of the ap- 
plication made by the Egyptian Government to the Caisse being 
supported by England had some influence on the verdict of these 
courts, most of whose judges belong to the Continental nations, and 
are therefore, as a rule, jealous of, if not hostile to, England’s virtual 
Protectorate. Still, as a matter of strict law, I think the decision 
was right ; and even if this had not been so, I should hesitate to say 
anything in disparagement of the International Tribunals, which 
have conferred immense benefits on Egypt by substituting a regular 
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system of justice for the irregular and conflicting jurisdiction of the 
consular and the native courts. 

A system which was excellent while Egypt was the hunting-ground 
of any number of foreign nationalities is inconsistent with a state of 
things under which Egypt is protected by one single Power. In 
respect of these courts, I am in favour of no sudden or drastic 
change being made till we can see our way to the establishment of a 
more sensible and simple system of justice in virtue of which all 
cases, whether between natives or foreigners, whether civil or 
criminal, should be tried by courts presided over by judges ap- 
pointed by England, and educated at the British Bar, and 
required as the condition of their appointment to be acquainted 
with the Arabic language and conversant with the law of Islam. In 
the mean time it seems to me monstrous that in a country whose 
territory is occupied by British troops, and whose administration 
is conducted under British control, the English language should 
not be allowed to be used in the courts; that British merchants, 
British shippers, and British manufacturers, who form the most 
important section of the trading, and therefore of the litigating, com- 
munity, should not be at liberty to plead in the courts in English, and 
should be compelled in most instances to retain the services of French 
or Italian counsel, who, unlike their British colleagues, are allowed to 
address the courts in their own language. 

Nothing can well be more anomalous than the present relations 
between the Khedivial Government and the representatives of 
foreign Powers, other than England, accredited to the Viceregal 
court. Theoretically, as I have already said, the Khedive—subject 
to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan—is an independent sove- 
reign. Practically the British Consul-General controls and directs 
the appointments of the Ministers and leading officials, the admini- 
stration of the country, and its general policy both in home and 
foreign affairs. No doubt the present occupant of that important 
post, being a man of singular force of character, exercises a personal 
influence due to his marked individuality. But even if Lord Cromer 
were replaced bya successor of aless masterful disposition, the authority 
of this successor as representing the Power whose armies occupy Egypt 
would render him ipso facto the dominant factor in the Administra- 
tion. It is only in human nature that representatives of the Conti- 
nental Powers should be unwilling to accept the supremacy of 
England in Egypt as an accomplished fact, and should take every 
opportunity of asserting their own position. It is no less natural 
that the Khedive should he flattered by any deference shown him, 
and should listen readily te counsels which are opposed to the views 
of the protecting Power. The plain truth is that the position of a 
Consul-General, who in fact, though not in name, is a Resident, is 
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incompatible with the exercise of the functions incumbent upon 
diplomatic representatives accredited to an independent State. The 
French, with their usual logic, recognised this incompatibility when 
they occupied Tunis. Their first act after the occupation was to 
announce that in future all communications between his Highness 
the Bey and foreign Powers were to be conducted through the 
medium of the representative of the French Republic. What 
France did in Tunis, we ought to have done under like circumstances 
in Egypt. 

In the foregoing pages I have only indicated summarily and 
imperfectly the variety of international, consular, legal and admini- 
strative jurisdictions which existed in Egypt at the period of our 
occupation, and which we have allowed to exist to the present day. 
The anomaly of these conflicting jurisdictions is rendered all the 
graver by the fact that Egypt is nominally an independent State under 
a virtual protectorate, which is still unavowed, and at certain times has 
been formally repudiated by the protecting Power. It is obvious to 
the meanest comprehension that such a state of things must lead to 
complications, disputes, and dissensions, even if all the various parties 
to the Egyptian Question were actuated by friendly sentiments 
towards each other, and were honestly desirous of making the best 
of an unsatisfactory position. The contrary, however, is the case in 
the present instance. For various reasons England can never count 
upon the cordial sympathy of the mainland Powers of Europe. Our 
wealth, our success, our strength, are objects of envy and jealousy to 
our neighbours. But in the case of Egypt this general dislike of 
England has assumed, on the part of France, a character of active and 
persistent hostility. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was fond of telling a 
story how, when he opened the first subscription for the Suez Canal, he 
received an application for shares in his railway in Sweden. He 
wrote to the applicant, who was a Frenchman, stating that he was 
constructing a canal, not a railway, whose site was not in Sweden, 
but in Egypt, and received an answer back saying that the applicant 
wished for shares all the same, ‘ Pourvu que ¢a embéte les Anglais.’ 
The whole policy of France since we intervened in Egypt has con- 
sisted of a series of attempts to embéter les Anglais. It would be 
foreign to my purpose to enter on a discussion as to how far France 
has any justification for her attitude. I am concerned with acts, not 
with the motives of their authors. Everybody at all acquainted with 
the records of recent Egyptian history will agree with me that our 
endeavours to reorganise the institutions of Egypt, to develop her 
material resources, and to improve the condition of her people have 
been retarded, and in some instances baffled, by the opposition of 
the French. This opposition has been based almost avowedly, not 
on the ground that these reforms were impolitic or impracticable, 
buton the plea that, if successful, they would consolidate British 
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influence in the valley of the Nile. Having had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted with many of the French diplomatists and 
officials in Cairo during a long series of years, I can gladly express 
my opinion that as a body they were gentlemen, men of the world, 
and possessed of the charm of manner which distinguishes their 
nation. Many of them, I am convinced, disapproved at heart of the 
policy of their own Government, and were desirous of living on 
amicable terms with their British colleagues. But they one and all 
learnt by experience that if they did not espouse the animosities of 
the French colony, they laid themselves open to the charge of being 
Anglophils, and, by the mere fact of this charge being made, 
forfeited the confidence of the Republic. The French colony, though 
its individual members may not as a body be men of high social 
position or character, exercise an influence at Cairo out of all propor- 
tion to its intrinsic importance. The only foreign language the bulk 
of the native ministers and officials understand is French. Their 
education, such as it is, has been received in France; their ideas of 
administration are based, not on English, but on French models. The 
traditions of Egypt since the days of Mahomet Ali have led the rulers 
to look to France rather than England ; and no opportunity has ever 
been lost by the French officials and residents in Egypt to impress 
upon the Khedive and the Khedivial Court that, to quote the well- 
known saying in the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Codlins is their friend, not 
Short.’ To plain, commonplace, stay-at-home Englishmen all these 
devices for undermining British influence in Egypt may seem 
matters ofsmall importance. But to any one who has lived in Oriental 
countries it is obvious that the covert antagonism of France must 
enormously increase the difficulty of inducing a Mahometan population 
to acquiesce in reforms and innovations founded upon our English 
notions of justice, liberty, and progress. The marvel to me is that 
during the sixteen years of our occupation England has succeeded in 
effecting so marvellous a change, bearing in mind the open, and 
still more the tacit, opposition which her policy of reconstruction 
and reorganisation has encountered at the hands of France. When 
all is said and done, the hoisting of the French flag at Fashoda was 
only the last of a long series of attempts all deliberately designed to 
render the British reorganisation of Egypt a comparative, if not an 
absolute, failure. 

To any one interested in Egyptian affairs it is heartrending* to 
reflect upon what we might have already accomplished in the valley 
of the Nile if, after the battle of Tel-El-Kebir, England had only 
done what she was justified in doing, and what all the world expected 
her to do—that is, to proclaim a Protectorate, and to declare that 
under her Protectorate she intended to have a free hand in carrying 
out the policy she deemed essential for the protection of her own 
interests and those of Egypt. There is no good, however, in crying 
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over spilt milk. Rightly or wrongly, we consented to forego an 
opportunity which is never likely to occur again, and deprived our- 
selves of the power of profiting by such an opportunity, supposing 
that it should recur, by committing ourselves to a number of self- 
denying ordinances which the very nation whose goodwill we desired 
to conciliate attributed to a deliberate attempt to hoodwink our 
neighbours. 

I have thought it right to dwell upon the difficulties, delays, and 
dangers inseparable from our anomalous position in Egypt as self- 
appointed trustees, who have failed to provide themselves with the 
powers requisite for the discharge of their self-imposed trust, because 
by a stroke of luck, on which we had no right to reckon, an occasion 
has again presented itself for regularising our position. The force 
of circumstances has compelled England against her intentions, and 
in some respects against her wishes, to extend her armed intervention 
far beyond its original limits. Egypt has been replaced in possession 
of the Soudan by an army composed partly of regular British troops, 
partly of native troops, drilled, commanded, and led by British 
officers. After our wonted British fashion, as soon as the Soudan 
campaign had been commenced, a British Minister went out of 
his way to announce that the campaign would be ended by the 
capture of Khartoum and Omdurman. The Dervish strongholds 
had hardly been taken before, by a strange irony of fate, a British 
force had to be sent hundreds of miles up the Blue Nile to repel 
French aggression upon Egyptian territories. I only allude to 
the Fashoda incident because it illustrates the truth that we now 
stand committed not only to the recovery but to the reorganisation 
of the Soudan, to its defence against external attacks and internal 
dissensions. In other words, the area of our trusteeship has been 
extended from that of Egypt proper to that of the Egyptian Soudan. 
That this should be so may or may not be matter for regret; but it 
is a fact, and we have to deal with it as a fact, however unwelcome. 
We have undertaken a very arduous enterprise, and one which under 
the most favourable circumstances must require years for its comple- 
tion, and this undertaking is one on which we cannot enter with 
prudence or safety without more extensive powers than we already 
possess. If France had remained a simple spectator of our Soudan 
campaign, it might have been difficult for England to put forward 
any urgent plea for the assumption of greater freedom of action in 
her capacity as trustee for Egypt. But with the extraordinary want 
of judgment which has characterised all French policy in regard to 
Egypt, France has afforded England a signal opportunity for assert- 
ing her right to be set free from the trammels with which she has 
hitherto been bound in her work of reorganising Egypt. If England 
had.to go to the very verge of war in order to dislodge Major 
Marchand from the banks of the Nile, she may reasonably insist on 
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assuming an authority over Egypt which would guarantee her 
against the repetition of similar acts of aggression. 

It would be folly to imagine that the hostility of France to the 
British occupation will be disarmed by the pressure that England has 
been forced to employ in order to secure the withdrawal of Major 
Marchand. With regard to Fashoda, France was obviously in the 
wrong. But our anomalous position in Egypt is certain to furnish 
occasions when France may defend her opposition to our Egyptian 
policy on the ground that England is violating the international con- 
ventions and ignoring the international institutions established under 
the-Law of Liquidation. An Anglo-French dispute based upon 
international issues would be a far more difficult matter to arrange 
than the controversy now terminated by a solution which leaves 
everything unsettled. In the interest, therefore, not only of Egypt 
but of the peace of Europe, it is absolutely essential that England 
should render her position, as the trustee of Egypt, unassailable in 
the future except by force of arms. For reasons as to whose validity 
the Government, aided by the advice of their able representatives in 
Egypt, is the best as well as the sole judge, the declaration of an 
avowed British Protectorate is not deemed advisable. This being so, 
we must look for other means of extricating England from the dif- 
ficulties in which she is constantly being placed by her anomalous 
position. As I have already pointed out, we have assumed all the 
liabilities and responsibilities as trustees, while we have undertaken 
the trust without the authority acquired to discharge the duties 
involved in our trusteeship. The reconquest of the Soudan has 
deferred for an indefinite, or at all events a prolonged, period the pus- 
sibility of bringing our occupation of Egypt toaclose. It is there- 
fore only reasonable that so long as our trusteeship has to endure 
we should demand the powers necessary to the due execution of our 
trust. These powers may be described briefly as a suspension of the 
Capitulations ; the effacement for the time being of the various inter- 
national institutions appointed to secure the enforcement of the Law 
of Liquidation, institutions for which there is no further necessity 
while Egypt remains a solvent and orderly country administered 
under the direct control of England; and the right to conduct all 
negotiations between Egypt and foreign Powers by our representatives 
at Cairo. 

In other words, we require exactly what France demanded and 
obtained after her occupation of Tunis. If this demand were made 
promptly and decisively, there would be no reasonable prospect of any 
serious opposition. The theory that Egypt is still anindependent State, 
subject only to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, would remain 
intact. France would doubtless protest against these concessions 
being granted ; but there is no likelihood that her protests would 
receive anything beyond diplomatic support from any of the Conti- 
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nental Powers, not excluding Russia. If France, as has been proved 
by recent events, is not prepared to go to war with England on an 
issue in which, according to French popular opinion, the honour of 
her flag was concerned, she is still less likely to resort to hostilities 
on issues which are matters of indifference to the great mass of 
Frenchmen. Indeed, the fact that England should not have availed 
herself of the present opportunity to declare a Protectorate would 
probably gratify popular French sentiment as proof that it was fear 
of France which deterred England from making such a declaration. 
This state of mind, however mistaken on the part of France, would, 
I think, facilitate the concession of any demands which did not in- 
volve the formal recognition of British supremacy in Egypt. To 
speak the plain truth, we have only to put our foot down, and under 
the existing conditions of Europe we then become masters of the 
Egyptian situation. 

Twenty-odd years have come and gone since I first advocated in 
the pages of this Review the assumption by England of a Protectorate 
over Egypt. A score of years represents a long period in the life of 
an individual; ’tis a mere moment in the life of a nation. Three 
times in the course of these years the establishment of a Protectorate 
has lain within our grasp. We might have had it for the asking 
when we purchased the Suez Canal shares; we might have had it, 
again, when we occupied Cairo after the victory of Tel-El-Kebir ; and 
we might have it to-day on the morrow of the capture of Khar- 
toum. I see no cause to alter the opinions I have held throughout— 
that England’s position, as the Mistress of India, renders it of vital 
importance to her to command the Suez Canal; and that this com- 
mand can only be secured by the presence of British troops in Egypt. 
So long as this object is attained, I care little under what name it is 
attained. Provided, as I hope and trust, we avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to secure the freedom of action which is essential 
if our virtual Protectorate is to confer.on Egypt the benefits she has a 
right to expect, and on England the position she has a right to claim, 
I for one shall be well content. 

EpwarpD DIcey. 
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THE FUTURE OF EGYPT 


II 
THE NIGER AND THE NILE 


A WARNING 


Now that the acute phase of the Fashoda incident has been happily 
brought to an end by the withdrawal of the French from an untenable 
position, it is to be expected that negotiations will be entered upon 
with France for the settlement of all such questions relating to the 
Soudan as the British Government considers are fairly open to dis- 
cussion. Indeed a definite promise was made in a telegraphic despatch 
from Lord Salisbury to Sir E. Monson dated the 9th of September. 
Lord Salisbury says : 

If M. Delcassé should revert to this subject I request you to point out to him 
that by the military events of last week, all the territories which were subject to 
the Khalifa passed by right of conquest to the British and Egyptian Governments. 
Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that this right is open to discussion, but 
they would be prepared to deal in the manner suggested by his Excellency (#.e. in 
a friendly spirit) with any territorial controversies now existing in regard to those 
regions, which are not affected by this assertion. 


What precise arrangements will be come to it is useless to specu- 
late. One gathers from the French Press, and even from despatches 
published in the French Yellow Book, that all kinds of pretensions 
will be set up by the French Government. As soon, however, as the 
claim of Egypt and Great Britain to all territories ‘ which were once 
in the possession of Egypt, or which fell under the rule of the Mahdi 
or his successor the Khalifa,’ is admitted by the French Government 
—and until that admission is made, it is clear no friendly negotiations 
are possible after the repeated declarations of British ministers— 
the discussion resolves itself mainly into a question of boundaries. 
There is, however, one point which has attained exceptional pro- 
minence among the French claims, I mean their persistent desire to 
have what is called a ‘ commercial door on the Nile.’ This pretension 
was actually put forward in an extreme form by M. de Courcel in an 
interview with Lord Salisbury. He stated ‘that the object of the 
French Government was to have an outlet to the Nile from their 
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Ubanghi province, and he asked for such a territorial delimitation as 
would place France upon the navigable portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
so that no frontier could intervene between her commerce and the 
Nile.’ Lord Salisbury at the time very naturally refused to discuss 
this question. It is not likely to come up again in exactly the same 
form, because the claim as stated above clashes with the principle 
we have laid down as the sole basis of negotiation. But itis perfectly 
certain to be pressed in some other form, and one may safely affirm 
that, whatever demands the French make, or whatever concessions 
they offer on the general question of delimitation, they will use their 
utmost endeavour to give effect in one way or another to their desire 
for a ‘door upon the Nile.’ 

And strangely enough the idea has been not unfavourably 
received by many organs of the English Press, which, while arguing 
stoutly that we must maintain for Egypt and for Great Britain absolute 
political control of the whole waterway of the Nile, yet concede that 
some sort of arrangement may be made with France by leasing her 
for a longer or shorter period a strip of land upon one of the navi- 
gable affluents of the Nile, with right of access to it across Anglo- 
Egyptian territory, without in any way interfering with or impairing 
the sovereign rights of Egypt or Great Britain. This is regarded by 
many as a harmless compromise which, if other points were satisfac- 
torily settled, would gratify France without in any way injuring 
England or Egypt. 

It is against any such concession that I desire to enter an em- 
phatic protest. I believe it to be just one of those arrangements 
which, when entered into with a country as difficult to deal with as 
France, contain all the potentialities of a sore that would gradually 
embitter and finally destroy the friendly relations we all desire to 
re-establish between the two peoples. One can quite understand the 
desire of France for any and every guarantee of commercial access 
to the great waterway of Egypt, but that is a very different thing 
from the demand for special treatment, for the concession of 4 
position peculiar to herself alone. Great Britain is prepared to give 
all nations the fullest guarantee of commercial access to the Nile, but 
it should certainly require very powerful arguments to induce the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities to treat France more favourably than 
any other country. . 

No doubt appeal will be made to the recently concluded Niger 
Convention as affording a similar and perhaps parallel case. It is 
necessary, therefore, to recall the general substance of that Convention 
in order to make the point clear. The Niger Convention settled in 
principle the boundaries of British and French territories and spheres 
of influence in that part of West Africa. This settlement in- 
volved'a series of elaborate adjustments or bargains in which both 
sides showed a laudable desire to give and take. In the end the 
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French did not secure any territory upon the navigable portion of the 
lower Niger. They were in fact shut off from the lower waters of 
the river. In this case—as now upon the Nile—they ardently coveted 
‘a commercial door’ upon the river with right of access to it 
through British territory. As part of the general bargain, and more 
especially in return for the concession of equal treatment for a period 
of thirty years between French and English traders within a carefully 
indicated area of the French possessions in West Africa, a clause was 
inserted in the Convention granting to France by lease two plots of 
land with frontage upon the Niger, one on the course of the river, and 
one at its mouth. This concession is contained in Clause VIII and 
is worded as follows. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will grant on lease to the Government of 
the French Republic, for the objects, and on the conditions, specified in the Form 
of Lease annexed to the present Protocol, two pieces of ground to be selected by 
the Government of the French Republic in conjunction with Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, one of which will be situated in a suitable spot on the right 
bank of the Niger between Leaba and the junction of the River Moussa (Mochi) 
with the former river, and the other on one of the mouths of the Niger. Each of 
these pieces of land shall have a river frontage not exceeding 400 metres in length, 
and shall form a block, the area of which shall not be less than 10 nor more than 
50 hectares in extent. The exact boundaries of these pieces of land shall be shown 
on a plan annexed to each of the leases. 

The conditions upon which the transit of merchandise shall be carried on on 
the Niger, its affluents, its branches and outlets, as well as between the piece of 
ground between Leaba and the junction of the River Moussa (Mochi) mentioned 
above, and the point upon the French frontier to be specified by the Government 
of the French Republic will form the subject of Regulations, the details of which 
shall be discussed by the two Governments immediately after the signature of the 
present Protocol. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Government undertake to give four months’ notice to 
the French Government of any modification in the Regulations in question, in 
order to afford to the said French Government the opportunity of laying before the 
British Government any representations which it may wish to make. 


The lease itself is most carefully drawn. It is only to remain in 
force for thirty years, after which it is terminable at a year’s notice 
from either side. The plots of land are themselves limited to a very 
small area—the river frontage not exceeding four hundred metres, or, 
say, a quarter of a mile. It is stipulated that they shall be subject 
to the laws in force in the British Protectorate of the Niger; that a 
considerable portion of the plot shall be fenced in. so as to constitute 
a ‘bonded area,’ to be used solely for the landing, storage, and trans- 
shipment of merchandise ; that no retail trade shall be allowed within 
the ‘bonded areas,’ no residence be permitted within them, nor any 
building erected save for the landing, storage, &c. of goods. Then 
there is a very important obligation laid upon the French Govern- 
ment ‘not to permit the receipt or exit of any goods in contravention 
of the British Customs Regulations.’ There are, besides, numerous 

302 
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other stipulations of less importance, and finally there is an arrange- 
ment to submit differences of opinion arising between the two 
Governments as to the interpretation of the lease, or as to any matter 
arising in connection therewith, to the arbitration of a jurisconsult 
of third nationality. 

I have no desire whatever to minimise the stringency of the terms 
upon which these two leases are granted, nor to make light of the 
safeguards with which they have been most carefully surrounded. 
If the policy of granting such leases is approved of, their form is all 
that can be desired. It is their policy that I call in question. No 
doubt leases of territory have become frequent events in recent years. 
On the face of it they are open to certain objections. It is obvious, 
for instance, that there is a radical difference between an arrange- 
ment of this kind between private individuals and between sovereign 
States. In the one case you cannot go beyond the Court of Appeal, 
in the other the final arbiter is the sword. It is true these leases 
contain an arbitration clause. I am no lawyer to argue the exact 
efficiency of such clauses between sovereign States, but it is easy for 
any business man to see how difficult it would be, in any alleged 
breach of covenant, to get a clear issue to put before an arbitrator, 
when all the facts had to be drawn from regions so remote and un- 
settled as these, and when the only witnesses were officials and traders 
animated by bitter international feuds and under the influence of the 
most antagonistic interests. 

Nevertheless, it is conceivable that such arrangements might 
work if certain conditions were fulfilled; but you have to postulate 
common interests accompanied by great friendliness and moderation 
on the part of those who are on the spot, and on the part of the two 
peoples at home an enlightened public opinion, a very definite public 
policy in relation to colonial affairs, absolutely frank and straight- 
forward methods of diplomacy and mutual confidence between the 
two Governments based upon the experience of past dealings. 

Will any one say that these conditions are fulfilled, that there 
are any solid elements of hope or of success for an arrangement of 
the kind I am discussing, between Great Britain and France? Let 
us take the case of the leases on the Niger, where the situation is 
certainly simpler than on the Nile. France and England are 
engaged in opening up comparatively populous and rich countries to 
trade. The rivalry between them in those regions is already keen. It 
is certain to be keener. The traders of the two nations are far more 
likely to work in competition than in co-operation with each other. 
France as a manufacturing country is not in a position to compete 
successfully with Great Britain in just those articles which satisfy 
the somewhat primitive wants of undeveloped or half-developed 
communities, such as cheap textiles, cheap tools and machinery. If 
she finds she is falling behind in the race her traders will be irre- 
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sistibly tempted to use the ‘ leased areas’ on the Niger for contraband 
trade. To my mind, and to the minds of most men of business 
experience, whatever the stipulations of the leases may be, there is 
sure to be a great leakage of contraband goods from these places and 
the routes of access tothem. They will tend to become sources of 
embarrassment and exasperation to the local administration, and 
diplomatic sore places to the government at home, which has to 
insist upon the observance of the letter of the original bargain. 
France is the most difficult country in the world to deal with in 
controversies of this kind. Her jealousy of our commercial success 
and the consciousness of her own inferiority in the trade with uncivil- 
ised peoples make her, and will continue to make her, peculiarly 
sensitive in the discussion of all commercial disputes. 

There is nothing to be gained by disparaging the colonial expan- 
sion of France. From many points of view it does her infinite 
honour. Ever since her great misfortunes in 1870 she has set her- 
self the task of founding a great colonial empire, and, so far as the 
map shows the result of her enterprise, she has succeeded in the 
fullest measure. It is true that so far most of her colonies are 
tropical or semi-tropical, and for that reason must be rather colonies 
@exploitation than colonies de peuplement. Our own successful 
colonies have hitherto all been emigration colonies, but it does not 
follow that there is no room in the world for any other successful 
type. It is at present unlikely that France will have surplus popu- 
lation to pour into her new territories, but she may well provide 
adventurers enough and material resources enough to administer 
and develop many of the regions she has so freely annexed. It is 
because I believe French colonial expansion has come to stay that I 
think the greatest possible caution and circumspection are required in 
every arrangement we make with her: there are so many reasons 
which make her, in this great enterprise of filling up the waste spaces 
of the earth, an awkward neighbour, an impossible ally, and a most 
undesirable tenant. 

For the colonial movement in France is not directed and 
controlled by any well-informed public opinion. There are none 
of the guarantees that we have in England that colonial affairs 
will be considered and treated upon their merits. The ordinary 
Frenchman’s knowledge of geography is extraordinarily limited, his 
interest in foreign affairs is of the slightest. The so-called colonial 
party represents a very small ,portion of the community, and outside 
@ narrow set excites only the most languid interest. There are, no 
doubt, in France a considerable number of adventurous spirits, who, 
with the admirable gifts of their race, are prepared to push the 
fortunes of their country in remote regions; but there is not in 
France, as there is in Great Britain, any organised body of men with 
the tastes and training which inspire and fit them for colonial 
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administration; much less are there men of tried experience and 
long service who can guide public opinion and direct it along safe 
paths. 

And indeed there has not been time to create any such class. 
The modern colonial movement in France is barely twenty years old. 
It has never been spontaneous in its character. It has always been 
rather acquiesced in than supported by the French people. It is 
probable that in its early stages any serious check to it would have 
brought it into the same obloquy as a reverse to French arms 
in Tonquin brought the Ministry of Jules Ferry in the eighties. 

Probably no one will deny that in very recent years one of the 
chief motive forces of French colonial expansion has been the desire 
to emulate England, and in many cases to anticipate and snatch the 
prize from England. Territory has been annexed not because it was 
of any immediate value, or could be speedily developed, but to pre- 
vent its falling into our hands. It is candidly admitted by certain 
sections of the French Press that much that has taken place lately 
in Africa has been done solely pour embéter les Anglais. The idea 
has undoubtedly been widespread in France that England was a 
grasping Power with an insatiable appetite for territory, and that the 
sooner some one put a spoke in her wheel the better for the rest of 
the world. I have no desire to dwell upon this side of the question, 
but when we are asked to involve ourselves in fresh engagements, 
either upon the Niger, or worse still upon the Nile—engagements of 
so delicate a character that they require the most complete goodwill 
on both sides to make them work smoothly—it is only prudent to 
take stock of the amount of knowledge and of the public temper with 
which any difficulties that may arise will be judged on the other 
side. 

It may of course be said that the settlement of these delicate 
questions would depend more upon the temper of French diplomatists 
than upon the state of public opinion in France. No doubt that is 
true, at all events in the earlier stages of negotiations. But even 
that assurance does not inspire one with great confidence, for French 
Foreign Ministers have for many years followed the practice of 
coupling questions together, making the settlement of one dispute 
contingent upon the simultaneous settlement of another which has 
no connection whatever with it, a practice which, to say the least of 
it, does not lead to the speedy and satisfactory termination of contro- 
versies. It is this peculiar method of diplomacy which has constituted 
one of the chief difficulties in our relations with France during 
recent years. The standing French threat to raise the whole 
question of our position in Egypt whenever we have had any serious 
representations to make to the French Government, must have 
constantly tempted British Ministers to leave questions in abeyance 
which would have been better settled, and which are indeed collec- 
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tively responsible for much of the feeling of irritation that exists 
between the two peoples. 

And if we pass from diplomatic methods to actual facts we shall 
find plenty to give us pause. In Egypt, France has hampered and 
embarrassed us, even when in the opinion of the whole world we were 
pursuing the best interests of Egypt. In West Africa she has cut off 
the Hinterlands of some of our colonies, and has forced us into 
premature and expensive annexations in order to protect the Hinter- 
lands of others. In Madagascar she has practically destroyed our 
trade and appropriated the results of our labours. Even in the 
administration of her own tariff, which in itself presents a favourable 
contrast to the majority of tariffs we have to cope with, her methods 
are often so vexatious as to worry both exporters and buyers into the 
feeling that the trade is not worth the annoyance it brings with it. 
It is unnecessary to multiply instances. They occur readily to every 
mind. There is, however, one other which cannot be omitted here, 
because it conveys the strongest warning as to what the future of 
‘leased areas’ is likely to be. I refer, of course, to the ‘French 
Shore’ in Newfoundland. The treaty of Utrecht gave France certain 
rights upon a portion of the coast..of Newfoundland, which were 
intended to secure her a ‘door’ upon the deep-sea fisheries of that 
region. The importance of the fisheries has steadily declined, and 
yet the rights conceded to France have enabled her to seriously 
embarrass and practically arrest the growth of what might be a 
flourishing colony. It is asserted that in the maintenance of her 
rights France has been guilty of a long series of encroachments. 
However that may be, the question of the ‘French Shore’ has 
gradually become one of the most thorny and delicate of all the 
controversies between France and England. 

I do not for a moment assert that the lease to France for a 
limited period of a plot of land upon the Nile or upon one of its 
great tributaries is on all fours with the concession of the ‘ French 
Shore’ of Newfoundland, but we may take a lesson from it not to 
involve ourselves in fresh entangling arrangements with France in 
countries which have a great but uncertain future before them. I 
have brought forward arguments to prove what additional dangers 
to such arrangements lie in the intense but unequal competition 
between French and English traders, in the uninformed and un- 
certain character of public opinion in France, and in the peculiar 
methods and past history of French diplomatic relations with us. 

In Egypt the situation is at present perfectly simple. We claim 
for Egypt all the territories that were once in her possession or which 
fell under the rule of the Mahdi and his successor the Khalifa, and 
which have now passed by right of conquest to the British and 
Egyptian Governments. We guarantee to all countries on behalf of 
ourselves and Egypt free commercial access to the Nile. Apparently 
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every country acquiesces except the French, who desire for themselves 
a special and privileged position on the Nile or its great tributary the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. If it is possible to question the policy of giving 
France exceptional privileges on the Niger, every objection applies 
with tenfold force on the Nile. On the Niger we are dealing with 
what is our own. On the Nile we are acting as the trustee of Egypt 
and we are hampered by international arrangements and obligations 
for which France is not the least responsible party. Every considera- 
tion of prudence drawn from our present knowledge and from past 
experience surely urges us to keep the situation on the Upper Nile 
exactly as it is. Let there be equal privileges and equal opportuni- 
ties for all within the territories we control. We want the ‘open 
door’ for all, with no private ‘doors on the Nile’ for whomsoever it 
may be. When this principle is once established and understood we 
can afford, and Egypt can afford, to deal generously with France in 
settling the boundaries between the recovered Egyptian provinces 
and the new territories which the enterprise of France has won. 
Africa is large enough for us all. Only let us remember that the 
cardinal principle which should guide us in the interests of peace in 
all our territorial arrangements with France, in Africa or elsewhere, 
is disentanglement of our spheres—clear well-defined frontiers and 
no enclaves. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
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THE FUTURE OF EGYPT 


Ill 
EGYPT AND TUNIS: A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Lorp Sa.ispury has said that for the present no change should be 
made in the position of affairs in Egypt. The statement repeats 
what Lord Cromer has often insisted upon, that for an indefinite time 
to come Egypt needs rest, honest and orderly administration, and 
needs nothing else. For many who know much more than I know 
about the condition of things in that country this statement is final. 
It may be that the miracle of opportunism every day wrought by 
Lord Cromer and his able lieutenants will be continued for months 
or even years. So long as only administrative questions arise; so 
long as it is necessary to justify our position only before English 
tribunals of opinion, the patchwork of expediency may hold together. 
Sooner or later, however, questions as to the exact nature of our title 
must press to the front ; questions which cannot always be evaded by 
promises of withdrawal in which no one now believes, or vague assur- 
ances that we desire only to complete the education, strangely pro- 
longed, of the Egyptian in self-government; questions which are 
not answered by proof that our title is better than that of the French, 
who have none. 

And even if, by good luck, by clever diplomacy, managing and 
temporising, by now flying one set of colours, and now another, by 
playing off the Khedive against the Sultan, and both against the 
French ; by pointing to the menacing forces of the Khalifa and by 
taking our stand, when these pleas fail, on the mandate of civilisation 
possessed by every European Power or on the rights won by the sword 
on ‘stricken fields,’ we could still further elude these questions, it 
would not be well. I write as one of the many outside the world of 
politics who think that some of the sixteen years of occupation, full 
of splendid achievements by our soldiers and civilians, have been 
years also of humiliation to the nation, who are not satisfied by 
knowing that France is put in the wrong in this or that dispute, and 
who would fain, as to the continued occupation of Egypt, stand 
right with themselves and, if possible, with all countries, whatever 
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may be the sacrifices required. It is not good that England should 
continue to be in the equivocal position which she has long held. 
It is not seemly for her to make for remaining in Egypt excuses, 
once sincere, which are not now the real excuses, to still repeat the 
language of Lord Dufferin’s famous despatch of 1883, and to hint now 
at promises of evacuation which are never to be fulfilled in our time or 
while Egypt is on the high road to India. There has been a triumph 
of opportunism ; questions going deep down into our title having 
been evaded or postponed. Many consciences are not satisfied with 
this triumph. Worse even than a policy of ‘scuttle’ is one of 
‘shuffle;’ and many Englishmen long for a luminous, straight- 
forward word avowing and defining, with reference no less to the 
Sultan and the Khedive than to France, the nature of our title. 

I start from the fact that a protectorate exists, and has for many 
years existed ; that no declaration is necessary to create a state of 
things which began, now a long time ago, when Lord Cromer 
became the predominant power in Egypt. ‘ Protectorate’ is not a 
precise technical term, applicable only to a limited well-defined 
class of dependent states. The use of the term has arisen partly 
because the terminology of international law has not been enriched 
and expanded to meet modern distinctions, and because it has failed 
to furnish apt phraseology to designate the complex relations of 
modern times between large and small states, independent and 
semi-dependent, civilised and semi-civilised communities. And so 
for want of precise terminology, diplomatists and writers on inter- 
national law comprehend under protectorates many varieties of 
states, sovereign or semi-sovereign, with little in common; perhaps 
no likeness except in the fact that the protecting state determines 
in the last resort the policy and important acts of the protected. 
It is true that certain writers on international law—by the way, 
chiefly French writers '—would confine the term to the cases in 
which, by treaty or some form of consent, a state resigns a por- 
tion of its sovereign rights in return for protection or guarantee. 
This is a definition of, the older forms of protectorates. In some 
modern instances the stronger state has not even gone through the 
form of a treaty with the weaker; and obviously it would be foolish 
to lay much stress upon formal consent, by treaty or otherwise, 
with which at any moment a powerful and unscrupulous state can 
invest its high-handed acts of conquest. There may be the reality 
of a protectorate without the name. In the treaty of the 17th of 
December 1885, which first established the protectorate of France 
over Madagascar, the word is not found; there is a like omis- 
sion in the treaty of the 12th of May 1881, creating the Protec- 
torate of Tunis. There may be all degrees of interference with the 
affairs of a protégé; the protectorate may affect only the external 

? See Gairal, Le Protectorat International, p. 62. 
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relations of a country. For example, in the former treaty it was 
distinctly stipulated that the Queen of Madagascar should continue 
to preside over the internal government of the island. Rebuking the 
‘Jurisconsultes de Cabinet’ who would narrow the idea of protec- 
torates, M. Hanotaux remarks : 

Le Protectorat, en effet, ne se définit pas. C'est un état de fait, et voila tout. 
Il ne se définit pas, parce que le protectorat n’est pas rien autre chose, 4 vrai dire, 
qu’une restriction, une limitation, une modération que, dans son intérét, la puis- 
sance victorieuse s’impose & elle-méme au moment de sa victoire, dans la mesure 
ou il lui convient, alors elle pourrait, en vertu du droit de la guerre, aller jusqu’au 
bout de sa conquéte.? 


No jurist has examined with greater care the genesis and varieties 
of this form of government than M. Engelhardt, and his opinion, 
looking to the intrusion of English officials into all parts of the 
administration in Egypt, is that a protectorate in fact exists, in 
substance indistinguishable from those which are well known in 
India. 

A juger les choses dans leur réalité contemporaine et au seul point de vue 
juridique, l’on ne voit guére en quoi le gouvernement anglais n’a pas accompli le 
programme que tracait en ces termes Lord Dufferin dans son rapport de 1883. Si 
j'avais eu pour mission de placer l’Egypte sur le pied de vassalité d’un Etat indien, 
la perspective efit été tout autre. La puissance d’un résident eit promptement 
fait plier tout devant sa volonté.* 


Protectorates are not peculiar to our times. They are among 
the oldest euphemisms or fictions of diplomacy. It has always been 
customary for a powerful and aggressive state to invest conquests with 
some conciliatory form. The Romans designated as allies nations 
which had in reality lost their independence.‘ In the middle ages 
and long after feudalism had been broken up, diplomacy described 
in the terms of feudal law the relations of conqueror and conquered. 
In India some of the rajahs in a state of tutelage resemble those 
reges inservientes who were found to be more effectual than a pro- 
consul in opening the way to the supremacy of Rome.’ ‘This system 
of pushing forward protective outworks until we are ready to move 
beyond them’ has long existed in India. In modern diplomacy protec- 
torates have been favourite forms of aggression or extension of empire 
when international jealousies are rife; when it is expedient to follow 
the line of least resistance ; when the ‘ mailed fist ’ must be concealed 
from the country against which it is raised, and in fact whenever it is 


2 ‘Le Traité de Tananarive,’ La Revue de Paris, 1896, p. 10. 

* Les Protectorats, Anciens et Modernes, 69. 

* The present Chancellor of the Exchequer has described our position in Egypt in 
words strictly applicable to a protectorate. ‘We are responsible after all for the 
safety of Egypt—a responsibility in which no other Power shares with us anything 
atall.’ Hansard, 5th of February, 1897. 

5 ‘Legrand mérite du Protectorat, c’est qu’il a dissimulé la conquéte.’ L’ Autonomie 
Tunisienne, Eugéne Bonhoure. 

* Sir Alfred Lyall’s British Dominion in India, p. 333. 
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desirable to study moderation in words and forms, A term once 
synonymous with contracts guaranteeing independence has come to 
be used to decently drape conquest—to mean conquest with limited 
liability. 

It is not necessary to proclaim a protectorate in Egypt ;’ it exists, 
but in unique circumstances and in conflict with many conventions 
and institutions. There is the authority of the Sultan, looking 
very large in books of diplomacy and international law; with his 
right to tribute; his power paramount acknowledged in various fir- 
mans ; the sources of the berats and exequaturs to foreign agents ; and 
empowered to annul treaties which infringe his privileges or alienate 
territory.* There is the authority of the commissioners known as 
the ‘ Caisse de la Dette ’"—-‘ men in possession ’ at the instance of the 
bondholders, under the decree of the 2nd of May, 1876; the manda- 
tories of foreign creditors administering a Law of Liquidation which 
keeps the Egyptian Government in leading strings ; ‘ which not only 
suppresses the extravagances, but trenches on the necessaries of 
government.’® There are also the mixed tribunals, established in 
1876, in substitution of the consular courts ; tribunals which, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Court of Appeal of December 1896, with 
respect to the advance by the Caisse de la Dette of 500,000/. towards 
the expenses of the Soudan campaign, can seriously fetter the powers 
of the Executive. There is, too, the Egyptian Government, possessed 
of almost all the outward symbols of supremacy. Never were the 
attributes of sovereignty more dispersed ; }° never was it subject to so 
many servitudes. But the controlling hand in all matters of impor- 
tance is the hand of Lord Cromer as much as if he were the British 
Resident at the court of an Indian prince in a protected state. 

Perplexed as to our true position in Egypt, and dissatisfied with 
the familiar dilatory pleas for remaining in possession, many persons 
have lately said, ‘ Be guided by the example of France in an adjacent 
province ; study her firm and courageous conduct as to Tunis; when 
that episode fails to give light, study what has been done by her in 
Madagascar.’ That history is curious, even if the advice is not of 
much use. 

On the 30th of April 1881 the French expedition landed at 
Tabarka, in Tunis. The protests of the Bey against the violations 
of his rights as a sovereign passed unheeded ; in a few days the French 


7 «Le protectorat de fait de la Grande-Bretagne sur l’Egypte,’ to quote the 
expression of M. Despagnet, who, it is proper to say, does not think that this 
protectorate has any validity in international law. Zesai sur les Protectorats, p. 115. 

* Firman of the 2nd of August, 1879. 

* Milner’s Egypt, p. 233. 

© The answer given by our Foreign Office in 1873 to the question whether Egypt 
was an independent state, was that ‘the Khedive has not been, and is not now, 
recognised by Her Majesty as reigning sovereign of the State of Egypt.’ The Charkieh, 
L.R. 4 A. & E. p. 86. See Bulmerincq’s Volkerrecht, p. 14. 
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troops were in possession of the country; and on the 12th of May 
1881 was signed the Treaty of Bardo, establishing the protectorate, 
the second article of that treaty being as follows : 

Cette occupation cessera lorsque les autorités militaires et tunisiennes auront 
reconnu d’un commun accord que l’administration locale est en état de garantir le 
maintien de l’ordre. 

On the 11th of July, 1882, Alexandria was bombarded by the 
English fleet, and in a few days followed the overthrow of Arabi 
Pasha’s army. From time to time since those events announcements 
have been made by Ministers of the Crown that our occupation was 
only temporary, and that it was our fixed determination not to continue 
directly or indirectly the permanent administration of the country. 

The history of the failure of the French Government to fulfil the 
promise prominent in the Treaty of Bardo may throw light on our 
failure to fulfil like promises. Both histories show that protecting 
states, if they do their work well, come to stay. 

Among writers on international law there has long been a con- 
troversy as to the exact position of the Bey before the occupation of 
Tunis by the French; some holding that Tunis was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Bey a vassal of the Sultan, and pointing in 
proof of this to several marks of the suzerainty of the latter. That 
was until recently the opinion of English diplomatists,"" though Mr. 
Gladstone once in a random sentence gave away their case. The 
contrary was clearly the opinion of the French Foreign Office, which 
has long maintained that the Bey was an independent sovereign, 
bound by custom to observe certain ceremonial and religious forms of 
respect to the Sultan, but recognised by European Powers as indepen- 
dent. Probably the French opinion was right ; the circular despatch 
of May 1881,in which M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire denied the right 
of the Sultan to intervene in Tunis was in accordance with the views 
then dominant in international jurisprudence. For what reasons the 
territory of this independent sovereign, if the Bey was such, was 
invaded in 1881; whether the ‘ Kroumirs’ and their razzias were 
fictions of diplomacy, the outrages complained of exaggerations, it is 
now useless inquiring. We are interested only in the promise given 
that there was to be no conquest or annexation, and that the occupa- 
tion was to be temporary, and in the reasons why this promise has 
not been fulfilled. 

The following passages from the diplomatic correspondence show 
the intentions of the Ministry which planned the expedition. On 
the 6th of April, 1881, Lord Lyons, our ambassador in Paris, is 
writing to Earl Granville : 


M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire repeated the assurance so often given, that he con- 
sidered the annexation of Tunis to France would be a mistake and a misfortune. 


" In June 1880 Lord Granville writes : ‘In the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Tunis was a portion of the Ottoman Empire.’ Affairs of Tunis, C—2886, p. 5. 
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On the 11th of April M. Jules Ferry, the President of the Council, 
announces in the Chamber of Deputies : 

Le Gouvernement de la République ne cherche pas de conquétes ; il n’en a pas 
besoin. 


On the 10th of May Lord Lyons, repeating the substance of a 
conversation with M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, states that 

the Foreign Minister begged me to report at once to Her Majesty’s Government in 
the name of the Republic and his own name, and in the most formal and explicit 
manner, the assurance that the French Government did not intend to annex Tunis. 
If it should be found necessary to occupy for a time certain points in the Regency 
with French troops, the occupation, his Excellency said, would be of an essentially 
provisional character, and would cease as soon as sufficient security had been ob- 
tained for the punctual execution by the Bey of the new arrangements which would 
be effected by treaty which he would be required to make. 


On the 10th of May the French Foreign Minister informs General 
Cialdini that 

all the Bezerta territory will be evacuated as soon as the Bey’s good faith and 
respect for the treaty is secured. 


The Treaty of Bardo itself is plain as to the temporary character 
of the occupation ; the avowed object is to secure the re-establish- 
ment of order, and the security of the French frontiers; as already 
stated, there is an express provision that the occupation is to cease 
as soon as order is guaranteed. And these assurances to the world 
were no doubt perfectly sincere. In M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s 
letters to Mr. Henry Reeve are many professions of an earnest desire 
to do no more than was necessary to secure order. On the 27th of 
April, 1881, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs writes to his friend : 

All that we want is a treaty with the Bey, giving a lasting guarantee for the 


security of our frontier and our interests. . . . We are no more going to re-found 
Carthage than Italy is going to re-establish the Roman Empire. .. . 


On the 16th of May he repeats the same assurance : 


All that we want in Tunis is a power which will not be hostile to us, and con- 
tinually threaten our Algerian possessions. We shall only occupy Bezerta and the 
other places as long as appears necessary, but we will not make a fort of it... . 
Tunis will never belong to France; she does not want it. 


The 23rd of May: 
Annexation would be an act of folly. . . . We wish to do nothing at Bezerta. 


The 9th of July: 
We wish for nothing but the security of our great African colony. 


How these promises were broken we all know. Against the 
occupation of Tunis the Sultan protested, and he sought to in- 
terest European Powers in his many protests. The Bey, who had 
complained that the offences of wild tribesmen on the frontier 
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were being made a pretext for occupying Tunis, also protested. Italy 
looked to England for a signal for concerted action ; that signal was 
never given, The movements of the French Government were 
Napoleonic in their swiftness. The protectorate was organised by M. 
Roustan with amazing rapidity ; and in presence of an army of 31,816 
men the Bey’s ‘disposition became excellent ’—he, who had bitterly 
complained of the vengeance visited on his Government for the 
acts of border bandits, resigned himself to his lot of subsidised 
impotence. The English Government did much to smooth the change. 
At an early date they consented to treat with the Bey through 
the medium of M. Roustan. They consented to the abolition of 
the consular court or courts; they allowed a modification of our 
treaty of commerce with Tunis, and they asked in return for the 
Convention of last year no concession either in Egypt or elsewhere. 
These facts are not recalled by way of recrimination or to cast 
doubt on the sincerity of the Ministers who in 1881 declared that 
the occupation was provisional, or to contrast the pledges given as to 
not fortifying Bezerta with the present state of things at that port. 
No one desires France to quit a country for which she has done so 
much ; ” England, which suffers from the tariff now in force, :has 
received some requital in order and security. The improvements 
which Sir H. Johnston describes in his recent report on the condition 
of Tunis resemble those effected under English rule in Egypt. No 
one thinks of charging the French who entered the country as 
‘allies and auxiliaries of the Bey’ with bad faith in remaining.“ 
There would be disappointment if they were to retire and suffer the 
old abuses to return. No one will marvel much if the Tunis protec- 


#2 The chief historian of the conquest of Tunis has thus described the advantages 
which France has conferred : 

‘ La fiction du Protectorat aura rendu ainsi service 4 tout le monde ; aux Francais 
en les dispensant de constituer une administration qui eft été infiniment plus cofi- 
teuse, exigeante et inexpérimentée que celle qu'ils ont pu utiliser; aux Tunisiens, en 
leur permettant d’accepter notre joug sans alarmer leur conscience ; le Bey fournit @ 
la communauté musulmane le moyen de servir les chrétiens sans offenser Mahomet ; il 
endosse toutes les responsabilités, apaise les mécontentements, léve les scrupules, car 
c’est 4 lui qu’on obéit, c’est lui qui donne l’exemple 4 son peuple en marchant d’accord 
avec nous, lui et autour de lui les princes, les dignitaires, et loin de lui, dans les 
provinces les fonctionnaires, leurs employés. Peut-on calculer combien cette simple 
fiction nous aurons épargné de sang, de millions ?’ (Za Politique Frangaise en Tunisie, 
par P, H. X., p. 455). 

13 By the way, some of the disabilities under which English merchants labour are 
serious. ‘A box of goods weighing in all 50 Ibs. was sent from England, and freight 
charges to the amount of 11. 5s. had to be paid, amounting in this instance to 
100 per cent, of its value. Had the same box been sent shipped from France, it 
would have cost about 1s. by bill of lading, and, even if divided up and sent by 
parcel post, the maximum cost would have been 5s.’ (Report of Consul-General 
Haggard, p. 6). 

4 «C'est en alliés et en auxiliaires du pouvoir souverain du Bey que les soldats 
Frangais poursuivront leur marche’ (Telegram by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire to 
M. Roustan, April 6, 1881). 
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torate soon becomes in all essentials indistinguishable from Algeria. 
In truth, there are the seeds of decay in every protectorate, however 
light is the controlling hand and sincere at the outset is the desire 
to keep alive the native Government. Insensibly’goes on an attenua- 
tion of authority, and a paralysis creeps over the native administration 
when a civilised Power, strong and ambitious, daily confronts a weak, 
apathetic Government, and efficient and honest European officials 
press reforms on functionaries incapable, dilatory, and corrupt. 
Insensibly a protectorate approximates to annexation, and all the 
more quickly if the agents of the protecting Power are active and 
capable. Not necessarily from ambition or bad faith, but in obedi- 
ence to an inexorable law, the weak Power becomes weaker, and an 
education goes on fitting the subject for continued subjection. 

From the outset of the occupation France avowed her intention 
to create a protectorate ‘ with all its consequences,’ and she skilfully 
and courageously carried out this policy. Many legal difficulties were 
encountered, as a glance at the pages of Dalloz will show, in applying 
the new system to Frenchmen, natives, and foreigners in the 
regency ; these difficulties have been removed by treaties or legisla- 
tion ; and apparently things now work as smoothly in Tunis as in 
Algiers. Our position in Egypt, that of a protectorate without its 
consequences—a make-believe provisional occupation—is juridically 
unintelligible. At every step, when it does not avail us to count on 
the forbearance of the Egyptian Government, arises the question of 
the precise nature of our title, and we fail to answer the most obvious 
requisition respecting it. 

I do not presume to discuss the merits of two courses open to 
England : withdrawal from Egypt or neutralisation of it; I merely 
record the opinion of those who have had much to do with the present 
administration, that both solutions are out of the question. To with- 
draw would be the signal for the revival of old abuses, the corvée, 
the domestic kourbash, corruption, and waste ; anarchy would return ; 
and foreign intervention must follow. And for whom are we to 
retire? Two centuries ago Leibnitz—who foresaw most things— 
predicted that Egypt must be seized by some European Power, and 
in an elaborate memoir which he submitted to Louis the Fourteenth 
he sought to prove that France was the predestined conqueror. That 
memoir may have influenced Napoleon in his visionary schemes of an 
Eastern empire. The memory of the battle of the Pyramids may be 
quite as enduring as that of Tel-el-Kebir or Omdurman ; and the con- 
struction of the Canal was a work comparable to any improvement 
carried out by our administrators. Such facts make one understand 
the sensitiveness, the wounded pride of the French people, their regret 
at the decision of their Government in 1881. But the last sixteen 
years cannot be undone; our neighbour made the ‘ great refusal’ in 
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1882,'5 and we are in possession with all the consequences thereof. 
As to. the proposal to neutralise Egypt, to make it another Belgium 
or Switzerland—to create an Egypt, according to Lord Dufferin’s 
famous despatch, peaceful, prosperous, and contented, able to pay its 
debts, capable of maintaining order along the Canal, and offering no ex- 
cuse in the troubled condition of its affairs for intervention from outside 
—I have always found that those who are acquainted with the country 
reply, ‘ Where are the fellaheen resembling the Belgians or Swiss, 
with traditions of independence, with a history full of warnings to 
aggressors, and able to repel attack?’ Lord Dufferin could in 1883 
speak of the territory of the Khedive as ‘lying outside the sphere 
of European warfare.’ Could he use such language to-day, or would 
he speak as hopefully as he then did of the prospect of an Egypt 
enjoying a constitutional régime, liberal institutions, domestic 
independence, and a pure administration ? 

The recognition of a protectorate with its consequences will not 
solve all the legal difficulties certain to arise. Jurists are not 
altogether agreed as to the precise effects of such relation. Excluding 
the case of Indian protected princes,’’ two views prevail, one view being 
that according to international law the independence of the protected 
state remains intact, the other that the effect of some protectorates is 
not merely to withdraw certain of the attributes of sovereignty, but to 
impair or destroy the independence of the protected state. Not.long 
ago arose, with reference to Madagascar, the question whether there 
could be a state of war between a protected country and the protecting 
state ; and with the multiplication of protectorates there is plainly 
ahead a series of international controversies, one set of disputants 
asserting, another set denying, according to the interest of the moment, 
that the individuality of the weaker state survives in its tutelage. 
Of neither view can we avail ourselves, so long as we disavow the 
existence of a protectorate. Legal forms refuse to lend themselves 
to our present contradictory contentions; as described in official 
documents, our position is little short of a monstrosity in international 
law. Itis scarcely too much to say that in every controversy coming 
before an impartial tribunal, guided by legal principles, we must be 
worsted so long as we pretend to be in Egypt only for a season, 
‘endeavouring by persevering stages to fit the Egyptian Government 


'5 « Projet de Conquéte de l’Egypte,’ @uvres de Leibnitz. Par A. Foucher de Careil, 
t.5. It appears from the editor’s explanation that the Premier Consul received only 
@ summary of the work (p. xix.). 

6 *Neutralisation has never been a practical method of statecraft in Asia. An 
ill-governed Oriental kingdom left as neutral ground between two European Powers, 
neither of which could interfere with its internal affairs, would rapidly fall into 
internal disorder, and probably into dilapidation.’ British Dominion in India, by 
Sir A. Lyall, p. 336. 

" As to these, see Lee Warner’s Protected Princes of India, and Sir Henry 
Maine’s Minute as to Katheanér States. 
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for the task of self-government.’ Lord Salisbury, in his controversy 
with M. Delcassé as to Fashoda, laid bare the infirmity of the 
French claim founded on the long and arduous march of a 
courageous explorer; the weakness of our case was the vacillating 
character of our title to be either at Fashoda or elsewhere in the 
Soudan. Lord Cromer’s criticisms of the decision of the Mixed 
Tribunals as to the loan by the Caisse de la Dette may have been 
sound ; but what, juridically considered, was the locus standi of the 
critic? The treaty of June, 1884, with the ruler of Abyssinia, to 
mention one of many anomalies, provides for the reference of all 
differences which may hereafter arise between him and the Khedive 
to the arbitrament of Her Britannic Majesty—an unaccountable 
provision if ours is only a military and provisional occupation similar 
to that of Rome by thé French troops in the days of the Temporal 
Power, or the occupation of certain French departments by German 
soldiers while the indemnity of five milliards was unpaid. In the 
books are theories fitting the present facts in Egypt; none of 
these theories countenances the official excuses for our remaining 
there during the last sixteen years. Let diplomacy recognise the 
facts of the situation, avowing that we remain in Egypt because 
our rule is good for that country, and because a long roll of names, 
such as those of Cromer, Kitchener, Scott, Milner, Scott-Moncrieff, 


is associated with priceless services to her; in other words, put for- 
ward a title similar to that ofthe French to Tunis, and international 
law will confirm our position in Egypt as it confirms their position 
in Tunis. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 





THE PROPOSED MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
IN INDIA 


THE reconquest of the Soudan and the recent extension of the British 
Empire over Muslim races in Asia and Africa, have seriously riveted 
the attention of the people of England to the important subject of 
the education of the Empress-Queen’s Mussulman subjects. At the 
same time the leaders of the Mohammedan community in India are 
earnestly devoting themselves to the establishment of a great centre 
of universal learning for the followers of the Prophet throughout the 
British Empire. The Mohammedan Educational Conference will 
meet at the end of this year to consider and adopt some practical 
measures for establishing and endowing a Mussulman university in 
India. It is a fact, as strange as it is deplorable, that there is not a 
single Muslim university in any Mussulman country, not excepting 
Turkey ; and it is a most eloquent testimony to the success of the 
British rule, and a signal triumph of British administration over 
Muslims, that the first movement for the creation of a purely Muslim 
university has been set on foot by the Mussulmans themselves, under 
the auspices of the Government of Kaiser-i-Hind. 

Such a movement is of more than local, denominational, or tem- 
porary importance. Itis national as regards Mussulman races and the 
great confraternity of Islam, and it is decidedly imperial in its bearing 
towards the British Empire, which is not only the greatest but also 
the most progressive Mussulman Power in the world. The more the 
empire of the Queen extends over Mussulmans in Asia and Africa, the 
greater and more urgent is the necessity for an institution which 
would at once serve to elevate the moral, mental, and intellectual 
status of all Mohammedans, and furnish an inexhaustible storehouse 
for the supply of educated,'enlightened, and loyal Mussulmans, in order 
to assist British statesmen in their administration of Muslim races in 
all parts of the globe. A Muslim university alone can satisfy the 
above demands ; but no such institution can be a success unless it 
commands the perfect confidence of the people for whose benefit it is 
to be established, and the cordial support of the statesmen who con- 
trol the destinies of the British Empire in the East, and of their 
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masters, the people of England. It becomes necessary here to men- 
tion how far, and why, British Indian statesmen do at present support 
the proposal for such an institution, and to explain why the people 
of England should extend a helping hand to the loyal Muslim states- 
men who are exerting themselves to make the movement a success. 
I will give here a brief history of the progress of English education 
among the Moslems in India. 

Soon after the direct assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, universities were established in the Presidency towns for 
the better education of the people of India. Persian and Hindustani 
languages began to give way before English, and the machinery of 
administration underwent a complete change. The subordinate civil 
service began to be filled by university graduates, pleaders, Mukhtars, 
&c., and all the classes who could cram and pass examinations 
prospered uncommonly well. But as only 3 or 4 per cent. of the 
students in colleges and schools were Muslims, their share in the 
administration of the country was reduced to the lowest possible 
limit. At first the limited number of the Muslim students in 
Government colleges was not taken sufficient notice of. But gradually 
it began to dawn upon the mind of the authorities that their exclu- 
sion from colleges practically meant their exclusion from place and 
power, and the defect threatened to become a source of great political 
danger; because the Mohammedans, who still possess high moral, 
martial, and administrative qualities, and who have been the rulers 
of India for many centuries, began to resent the monopoly of Govern- 
ment offices by classes whom they considered their inferiors in many 
essential respects. The Government of India began to think 
seriously of the subject, and desired to know the real causes which 
prevented the Mussulmans from availing themselves of the univer- 
sities. Early in the seventies Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the greatest 
supporter of the British rule in India, and by far the ablest man that 
India has produced in the present century, came to the assistance of the 
Government. He organised a committee of experts and inquired into 
the causes of the unwillingness of the Mohammedans to utilise Govern- 
ment collegesand schools, Thecommitteesoon learnt that the greatest 
drawback for Mussulman students in Government schools and colleges 
was want of religious education. Sir Syed Ahmed at once took the 
bull by the horns—conceived the idea of starting a school for educat- 
ing Muslim students in Western languages, sciences and arts, affording 
them, at the same time, facilities for the study of Mohammedan 
law and theology. In due course of time he founded the school at 
Aligarh, North-West Provinces, by means of private subscriptions and 
donations collected by him from among his compatriots. Lord 
Lytton, the Imperial Viceroy, gave his cordial support to Sir Syed 
Ahmed’s cause ; and in the year 1877, when the school developed into 
a college, the Viceroy himself went to Aligarh and laid the foundation- 
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stone of the building, granting it at the same time a handsome 
donation of 10,000 rupees. The Government of India made a gift of 
a site for the college and allowed it a fair amount of annual subsidy. 
Since then every successive viceroy has personally visited Aligarh, 
to pronounce a eulogy on the work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, to 
announce his own donation to the college, and otherwise to patronise 
the cause of Mohammedan education. During the twenty years of its 
existence the college has turned out a number of very eminent young 
men, and has otherwise proved to be a model institution. Every 
viceroy, every lieutenant-governor, every visitor of distinction, 
whether European or Asiatic, who chanced to visit the institution, 
expressed himself highly delighted with it and its work. I have 
said above that the college is unique in its character. How does it 
differ from other colleges in India? The founder of the college did 
not only try to spread education among his people, but he also did 
his best to improve its character. Unlike other colleges, this institu- 
tion is a residential college, where the utmost regard is paid to the 
development of the moral character of those trained within its walls. 
The principal and professors of the college, many of whom are 
Englishmen, reside within its precincts, and are therefore in constant 
intercourse with their pupils. One of the principal complaints of 
the educated people of India is that there is a wide gulf of social 
separation between themselves and their English fellow-subjects in 
that country. Sir Syed Ahmed desired to remove mutual ignorance, 
prejudice, and suspicion, and to ‘make Englishmen and Indian Moslems 
brothers.’ Loyalty to the British rule, therefore, is one of the fore- 
most lessons imparted to the students of the Anglo-Oriental College. 
The training of the physique of the students is yet another charac- 
teristic of the college, as is amply proved by the invincible nature of 
its cricket team. In recent years we have heard and read a good 
deal about the seditious speeches and writings of graduates from 
Government colleges in India. It may be satisfactory to learn that 
during its existence of twenty years the students of the Moslem 
college, descendants of a martial and a ruling class, have never been 
known to show the least tendency towards disloyalty. This is not 
mere individual opinion. To attest my own observations regarding 
the institution, I reproduce here a copy of a letter recently written 
by the Earl of Elgin, the Viceroy of India, to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces. 

Dear Mr. La Touche,—I understand that you are about to visit Aligarh for the 
purpose of meeting the authorities of the Mahommedan Anglo-Oriental College, and 
the committee of the Syed Ahmad Memorial Fund, and I shall be greatly obliged 
if you will take this opportunity of expressing the interest which I feel in the 
prosperity of the college, and in the efforts which are being made to remove the 
temporary difficulties which have recently arisen. 


In founding the Aligarh college, Sir Syed Ahmad set before the Mahommedan 
community a high ideal of the objects at which education should aim. He en- 
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deavoured to provide not merely for instruction, but also for the formation of 
character, for the encouragement of manly pursuits, for the promotion of a feeling 
of self-respect among the students, and for fostering among them an active sense 
of their duty as loyal subjects of the Queen-Empress, In the attainment of these 
objects a great measure of success has been secured; and I consider that it would 
be a misfortune of no small magnitude for the Mahommedan community, not only 
in the North-Western Provinces but throughout India, if the usefulness of the 
college were diminished or the scope of its activity curtailed by the pressure of 
financial or administrative difficulties. 

I have heard with pleasure that the trustees of the college and many of its old 
pupils are exerting themselves in order to obtain funds for clearing off the existing 
debt, and for providing the means of placing the college upon a more stable basis. 
I trust that these efforts will be successful; and that Mahommedans in the first 
place, and also those who, though not Mahommedans, feel the importance of 
furthering the education of Moslem youths upon the lines which I have described, 
will not be backward in supporting this movement, and in thus paying a tribute 
of honour to the memory of the distinguished founder of the college. 

I shall always consider myself fortunate in that I found an opportunity of 
visiting the college last year, when I had the privilege of making the acquaintance 
of Sir Syed Ahmad himself, and of seeing the institution he loved so well under the 
inspiring influence of his presence. The remembrance of that day strengthens my 
desire to enrol myself among the friends of the college, and I should like to give 
practical expression to my sympathy by contributing the sum of 2,000 rupees to 
the fund which is now being raised. Perhaps you will kindly communicate this 
wish of mine to the committee. 

(Signed) Exern. 


However useful the institution may be, it must be remembered 
that merely as a college it cannot operate on a big enough scale to 
remove the backwardness of the Mussulmans in Western education, 
nor can it, so long as it is affiliated to one of the existing Universities, 

have a free hand in carrying out fully the educational reforms the 

founder of the college set before himself. When the college was 
first started as a small school in 1875, its founders had publicly 
announced that it was their ultimate intention to extend the same 
to a university based upon the model of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan died in February last, and his friends, 
colleagues, and supporters have resolved to perpetuate his memory 
by establishing a Moslem university, and thus completing the great 
work to which the grand old man had devoted his long and laborious 
life. 

It may be argued that there are universities already existing in 
India to which the students from the Muslim college may be sent 
up, as usual, for examination. How do we justify the demand for a 
separate Mussulman university ? It must be remembered that all 
the existing universities in India are merely examining bodies, and 
not universities in the real sense of the word. They are what Mr. 
Chamberlain calls ‘bread and butter’ universities. They are not 
trained societies consisting of a number of professors and scholars 
devoted to teaching and to original research, and of a thousand 
students animated by an esprit de corps, and each of them subject 
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to the hundred influences which such places afford, and which leave 
an indelible stamp on the mind and character. In India a number 
of scattered colleges, each with a small and overworked staff, cram 
up students to pass the examinations conducted by the senate and 
syndicate of the so-called university. Moreover all these univer- 
sities are what an eminent scholar calls ‘godless.’ As has been 
observed above, the Mussulmans will not have any system of educa- 
tion which is devoid of religious training. 

The standard of Western education at the proposed Muslim 
University will in no respect be inferior to that of the existing 
‘godless’ universities. That university would of course be em- 
powered to grant degrees in Mohammedan law and theology to those 
that may desire to obtainthem. A theological chair in the university 
is indeed a matter of urgent necessity. It is daily observed that a 
number of graduates of the existing universities, receiving, as they 
do, only secular education, bring to bear upon matters of faith the 
influence of agnostic philosophy, and disregard some of the important 
moral rules which control the daily lives of their co-religionists. 
We are not alarmed that our Muslim graduates of science will neces- 
sarily abandon Islam and go over to Atheism, because we are sure 
that the great principle of our religion—the unity of God—is based 
upon too strong a rock of reason and commonsense to be blown 
away like a cobweb by the progress of philosophy. But it is prudent 
to remember that the march of science has played havoc with articles 
of faith among Christians in Europe, and it is at least probable that 
it will produce the same effect among the Muslims in Asia. And if 
we must introduce Western sciences and arts among our people, and 
even if it is difficult to stop the tide of unbelief accompanying the 
advancement of civilisation, it is the bounden duty of those who 
recommend them to our students, at least to provide them with the 
best possible defence which Islam can put for itself. They would 
stand morally condemned, did they fail to provide against reasonable 
and probable dangers besetting the path of science and philosophy. 
There is another powerful reason in favour of granting degrees in 
theology. The best books on Mohammedan law, literature, and history 
are necessarily mixed up with purely religious matters, and are con- 
sequently tabooed from Government schools and colleges. Private 
Mohammedan institutions are not rich enough to attract a large 
number of our students to the study of those books, and consequently 
our best literature is fast perishing. Are we willingly to allow our 
best treasure to be gradually lost to us? Moreover, a good Mussul- 
man is a good citizen, and in making our people good Mussulmans, 
we indirectly render no little service to the Queen’s Government. 

Other Christian Powers than England are indeed vying with each 
other in respecting the religious feeling of their Mussulman subjects, 
and in offering them facilities for the study of their law and theology 
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The Government of Austria has lately established a Muslim college 
where Muslim Bosnians and Herzegovinians are carefully trained in 
the ‘Shariat’ (Mohammedan law and divinity) under the able super- 
vision of Baron Kallay, the successful administrator of the two ceded 
provinces. France has gone even further. She has enacted that 
none but Muslims shall administer Mohammedan civil law in Algeria, 
and has appointed kadis to explain and expound its intricacies to her 
Mussulman subjects. Russia has built several mosques for her 
Mussulman subjects in Central Asia. Germany has, unfortunately, 
no Mohammedan subjects as yet, but should the Kaiser have some 
in the immediate future, judging from his speeches in the Holy 
Land, there can be no doubt that he will outdo France and Russia 
in the favourable treatment of the followers of the Prophet. It must 
be remembered that Protestant Germany has a state-aided Roman 
Catholic university, and it is not improbable that nationalist Ireland 
may soon possess a Catholic university established and endowed by 
Protestant England as a matter of justice to her Catholic subjects. 
For some time to come the proposed university will have to be 
satisfied with a single college, but gradually other Muslim colleges 
both in and out of India may be affiliated to it, until it becomes the 
Muslim university not only of India but of Asia—of the enormous 
Mohammedan populations that inhabit China, Java and the Malay 
Peninsula, Afghanistan, Zanzibar, and the East Coast of Africa. 
Indeed the college already possesses students from Burma, Beluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan, Cape of Good Hope, and even from Uganda. The 
political importance to England of the proposed university can hardly 
be exaggerated. The news that the Christian Government of the 
Queen has patronised a Muslim institution of such magnitude will 
spread like wildfire in all parts of Mohammedan Asia and Africa, 
and will certainly tend to increase and strengthen the prestige of 
England in all Muslim eyes. As the alumni of the university will 
be nurtured upon the intellectual food of England, they would not be 
human did they not retain some sympathy for her people; conse- 
quently the civilisation and enlightenment emanating from the 
university would import pro-English ideas into the minds of all those 
influenced and affected by them. The university would be in a posi- 
tion to train student: ‘nterpreters, candidates for the consular and diplo- 
matic appointments if the Imperial Government thought it convenient 
to engage the services of Indian Mussulmans as consuls and political 
agents in Mohammedan countries. Indeed, I cannot imagine any 
institution which would strengthen British influence and consolidate 
British rule among the Mussulman races more efficiently in future 
years than the proposed Muslim university. Lord George Hamilton, 
the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Curzon, the Viceroy-desig- 
nate, would deserve the lasting gratitude of all Mussulmans, and would 
certainly rank among the greatest imperial statesmen of England, if 
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during their period of office, and by their cordial support, the 
proposal for the university became an established fact. 

There are, no doubt, financial difficulties in the way. But it is 
not unreasonable to hope that, considering that the college already 
exists as one of the best educational establishments in India, if 
100,000/. can be raised for the endowment of fresh professorships, 
the college may prove strong enough to be entitled to give its own 
degrees and become a real university which would grow and develop 
with succeeding generations. So far about Rs.150,000 have been 
promised ; but the work of collecting subscriptions in India is very 
laborious, owing to want of enlightenment and public spirit among 
the wealthy classes. Lord Elgin, as has been pointed out above, has 
subscribed Rs.2,000, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces Rs.200. Many English officials have presided at meetings 
to collect subscriptions, and have given donations themselves. It isa 
practical proof of the desire of Englishmen that the Mohammedans 
should advance and improve their position in the world. It gives the 
lie to the scurrilous attacks of Russian and other continental papers 
regarding the selfish and anti-Muslim policy of the British Govern- 
ment in the East. Any subscriptions given in England will not fail 
to have even greater effect in stimulating the loyalty of the Indian 
Muslims than has already been made by Anglo-Indian subscriptions. 
I do trust that the greatest Muslim Power in the world will readily 


and cordially sympathise with the legitimate and natural aspirations 
of her Muslim subjects, and will not fail to offer every practical help 
to the realisation of a proposal which is as creditable to the Moham- 
medans as it is useful to the British Empire. 

RaFIUDDIN AHMAD, 
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DOES THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
TEACH ANYTHING ? 


No religious system will be permanent which is not based on the conviction of 
the intellect.—Dran FARRAR. 

It could only be by the careful use of language capable of several interpreta- 

tions that they (the English Bishops) could use, and all affix their signatures to 
what it is now the fashion to call an Encyclical.—The Rev. F.G. Lez. Nineteenth 
Century, November 1898. 
A CuuRCH is an institution which, whatever else it may be, is essen- 
tially a teaching and believing body, and any Church, in so far as it 
has any characteristics at all which distinguish it otherwise than 
locally or accidentally from other Churches, or from bodies of believers 
entirely alien such as the Mahommedans, or from the masses who 
profess no religion whatsoever, must be the asserter and defender of 
certain doctrines or propositions, let them be as many or as few as 
may be; and if this Church is to last, in an age of criticism like the 
present, it must be able to state these doctrines with something like 
reasonable precision ; it must also be able to base them on such 
foundations as will enable it to hold its own against the opponents 
whom it is certain to encounter. Such being the case, the question 
whether the Church of England is, under existing circumstances, any 
longer in this position, is a question which must every day be 
suggesting itself to increasing numbers. Has it as a body, consis- 
tent with itself, and definitely distinguished in any way from any other 
body or bodies, any intellectual basis which can be recognised by 
modern thought and will enable it to give much longer any arguable 
account of itself? 

How urgent this question is becoming will be realised more 
clearly if we begin by confining ourselves to the first of its two parts, 
and considering what the doctrines are which the Church of England 
teaches, before we consider on what grounds it teachesthem. Let us 
deal with this point in the light which contemporary events are 
throwing on it. We need not go outside the history of the past few 
years to realise how astonishing are the differences, indeed how 
absolute is the opposition between the beliefs entertained, not only 
by the lay members, but by the clergy and the bishops of our 
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Church, with regard to matters which, if they are not utterly puerile, 
must have for the Christian an importance not less than tremendous. 
Of these let us take two. One of these matters is the nature of 
priestly orders; the other is the nature of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Putting aside all minor shades of difference, we may 
say that within the English Church, and (so far as that Church is con- 
cerned) with absolutely equal authority, there are taught as to the 
first of them two opposite doctrines ; and as to the second, three. 

To begin with the question of the priesthood. The recent 
controversy with Rome with regard to Anglican orders, which actually 
elicited from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York a reply to the 
Pope in choice ecclesiastical Latin, is a monument of the belief held 
by one section of the English Church, that the clergyman is not 
merely a minister set apart for the service of religion, but that he 
is a priest in the Roman sense, endowed with miraculous powers. 
The section of the English Church which seriously holds this 
belief naturally regards it as the keystone to the Christian life. If 
any beliefs are worth dying for, it must hold this to be one of them. 
But while this belief is thus cherished by one section of the English 
Church, there are two others who are rivals in the emphasis with which 
they denounce and repudiate it ; though even these two others do so 
on quite opposite grounds. The broad churchman regards the whole 
theory of priests and their special powers as a piece of belated super- 
stition, not worthy of serious thought. The low churchman, proclaim- 
ing that nothing must come between the soul and God, regards an 
assent to it as the peculiar danger of the day—as a fatal and 
insidious form of blasphemy and intellectual whoredom. 

Let us next consider the theory of the Lord’s Supper, intimately 
connected with the foregoing ; and we are confronted by a similar 
spectacle. We have high churchmen, who maintain that the elements 
of bread and wine become actually transmuted into the body and blood 
of Christ ; we have low churchmen, for whom the divine presence is not 
objective at all, and depends on the disposition of the communicant, 
instead of any hocus-pocus of the priest ; and lastly we have the broad 
churchman, who, although he would retain the Sacrament assomething 
which edifies us in virtue of its many associations, regards it as the 
celebration of a highly important event, hardly to be distinguished in 
kind from the eating of mince-pies at Christmas. Thus it might 
happen on any Sunday, owing to the most ordinary of accidents, that 
three clergymen might be assisting in the celebration of the same 
communion, who, if each were to speak his own personal conviction, 
would severally address the intending communicants thus. One would 
say, ‘There will shortly be present on this altar the actual flesh and 
blood that suffered and was shed on Calvary. If you do not believe 
this, you will eat and drink damnation, not discerning the Lord’s body.’ 
Another would say, ‘If you really allow yourself to believe in this 
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vile materialism with which my brother in Christ has been enticing 
you, you run the risk of being damned for the awful sin of idolatry ;’ 
while the third would say, ‘If you listen to what you have been told 
by either of them, you will, in an intellectual sense, be neither more 
nor less than fools.’ 

I have selected these two doctrines of the priesthood and the 
Lord’s Supper, not merely because of their extreme importance, but 
because their importance is now being specially emphasised by the 
fact that they lie at the bottom of all that internecine war which 
happens at this moment to be raging within the English Church. In 
reality, the difference of opinion which prevails with regard to these 
will be found to be insignificant when we come to compare it with 
that which prevails with regard to questions yet more fundamental. 
No one can be conversant with the opinions of the broad-church school 
— theschool, for instance, of Stanley, Jowett and Pattison—without see- 
ing that, under the veil of a more or less conventional phraseology, its 
members not only deny any miraculous virtue to the Christian priests, 
and the sacraments these priests administer, but that they reduce to 
an allegory, or an obsolete philosophic formula, the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, thus entirely dissolving that edifice which the early 
Church built up; and that however they may shrink from stating the 
matter plainly, they no more believe that Christ was identical with 
the Creator of the universe than Dr. Arnold (as he said) ‘ believed in 
Jupiter.’ They speak with much, and no doubt with sincere unction, 
of the value and authority of Christ as a moral and spiritual teacher; 
but all definite doctrine with regard to His divine nature they either 
deny, or, what is the same thing practically, they pass over as 
unimportant. 

Thus, not to send the reader too far afield for illustrations, a high- 
church clergyman, in the pages of this Review, was complaining only 
last month that some of the English clergy, who in outer seeming 
belong to the same school as himself, are really nothing better than 
‘ritualistic pantheists ;’ whilst the same writer mentioned the more 
specific fact that the Bishop of Worcester, in personally ordering his 
clergy to abstain from certain ritualistic practices, has ‘ directly com- 
mended a volume which flatly denies the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection of the body, and the Ascension of our Lord.’ Nor 
do the differences of opinion thus indicated show any tendency to 
decrease. On the contrary they are growing more accentuated. 
In one out of two churches, whose bells mix their voices, we may 
find the incumbent following the example of Mark Pattison, ‘ and 
defeecating the idea of God to a pure transparency ;’ whilst the incum- 
bent in the other is supplying his astonished flock with holy water, 
and is inviting them to meditate on the five wounds of the Saviour. 

Such then being, as an actual fact, the diversity of opinions held 

? See Nineteenth Century for November 1898, pp. 743, 744. 
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within the English Church, promulgated by its clergy from its pulpits, 
and enjoying to an equal degree the approval of the bishops, or an 
equal immunity from their condemnation, the question, as I have 
said already, is thrust on us every day, in a form more and more 
importunate—we may even add more and more grotesque—What is 
it that the Church of England really teaches? or, Does it teach any- 
thing definite or consistent about anything ? 

Now here let us pause to observe that there is nothing whatever 
absurd in the conception of a Church which is rigidly dogmatic as to 
some points, but which leaves undecided a large number of others, 
and accordingly tolerates within itself many opinions that are con- 
flicting ; but it is manifestly absurd to attempt to conceive of a 
Church which has no definite doctrines about any points at all, and 
is prepared to say nothing to any one of its ministers, which it does 
not authorise that minister to contradict. The question then which 
the present condition of the English Church forces on us is not, Why 
does it tolerate a diversity of opinion about many points? but Are 
there any points about which it will tolerate none ? And if any such 
points exist, what are they ? 

That some such points there are is hardly short of self-evident. 
In spite of all the nonsense that is uttered in some quarters about 
freeing Christianity from the hampering yoke of dogma, no Church, 
however undogmatic it may be, can free itself entirely from all 
dogmas whatsoever. The very people who make use of such lan- 
guage within the limits of the Church of England obviously insist 
themselves on the accepiance of dogmas of some sort. We can 
see this clearly by considering some dogmas which the least 
dogmatic cleric in England would obviously not tolerate, but would 
meet with an uncompromising denial—or, to put the matter in other 
words, with a counter-dogma. Let us consider such dogmas as these : 
There is no God. God exists, but has no moral qualities. Christ was 
a mere man, with no special knowledge of God, nor the smallest 
authority for representing God as our father. There is no reality 
in sin. Man has no future life. There is no reason for supposing 
that God condemns either polygamy or polyandry. To each of 
these dogmas, the broadest, the mest undogmatic of English 
churchmen would, we may venture to say without fear of insult- 
ing him, oppose a counter-dogma in the shape of an assertion to 
the contrary. He would say, There is a God. God does possess 
moral qualities ; and these, somehow or other, are ‘specially revealed 
by Christ. Man has a future life. The Redemption is a solemn 
reality. Soalso is sin; and a most shocking sin is polygamy. All 
these statements would be either dogmas, or else nothing. They 
would be put forward by our broad churchman not merely as his 
private opinions, which any Christian was at full liberty to dissent 
from ; but as statements, conforming to the accepted definition of 
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Christian dogma—statements which cannot be contradicted without a 
crime against Christianity. 

It is evident, accordingly, that there must be, if we could only 
isolate it, some irreducible minimum of doctrine—a certain number, 
however small, of dogmas or unambiguous propositions, an honest 
assent to which the Church of England demands of her members; 
a secret denial of which would render the person denying them a 
member of that Church in nothing more than in name; and an 
open denial of which on the part of any one of its ministers would 
result in that minister’s being expelled peremptorily from its 
communion. Were such not the case, any English rector to-morrow 
might, following the example of the eccentric Mr. Taylor of Norwich, 
profess himself a Neo-Platonist, and sacrifice an ox to Jupiter. 

How, then, taking the English Church as it is, are we to reach 
any clear idea of what its essential dogmas would be, if we could 
get them stated seriatim in a categorical form? We will begin 
our attempt at an answer to this question by considering what the 
means are which must be taken in order to arrive at it. Some 
people will tell us that we shall find it in thethree Creeds. Others 
will tell us that we shall find it in the Thirty-Nine Articles. But it 
is easy to see that we shall find what we want in neither. 

Firstly, with regard to the creeds, it is obvious that these in 
themselves cannot inform us what doctrines are distinctively 
Anglican ; for they are creeds belonging to the Church of Rome as 
well. If the creeds themselves distinctly specified everything on 
which the Church of England really insists with authority, and if any 
belief not demonstrably inconsistent with them were permissible, 
any Anglican who chose might profess the entire doctrine of Rome, 
not excluding the infallibility of the Pope. But no one within the 
pale of the English Church contends that there are no Roman 
doctrines which the English Church rejects. On the contrary, it 
exists as a Church distinct from Rome only because it denies in the 
most uncompromising way one doctrine, at all events, which Rome 
regards as vital: and this denial is a most important doctrine in 
itself. The essential teaching, therefore, of the Church of England 
cannot be found in the three creeds alone. One of these creeds, 
moreover—that is to say the Athanasian—a growing party in the 
English Church rejects; and the two others, in the hands of our 
broad churchmen, are transformed into documents which, if taken 
in their literal sense, have no closer relation to fact than the first 
chapters of Genesis. They may mean anything, or they may mean 
nothing. 

Nor, if we fail to find the information we desire in the Creeds, 
shall we find in the Thirty-Nine Articles an answer any more con- 
clusive. For in the first piace the authority of these articles by a 
growing section of the Church is now being questioned, and indeed 
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altogether denied ; and in the second place, even if we grant their 
authority, there is endless disagreement as to their meaning. They 
are not, in any case, a body of definite doctrines, but a permission to 
teach any doctrines within certain very wide limits, limits which © 
are daily becoming wider and more indeterminate. 

If then we can find neither in the Creeds nor in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles any definite and conclusive statement of that irreducible 
minimum of doctrine which the Church of England regards as 
absolutely and indubitably essential, in what quarter, or by what 
method, can we do so? To this question it must be answered that 
there is no existing document, no creed, no articles, no confession, 
in which this minimum is set before us, in a way corresponding to 
the actual facts of to-day, and in language so plain and straightfor- 
ward as to bear only one interpretation. There is, however, one 
means by which the required information may be reached; and that 
this is the only means which is really at all satisfactory has been 
plainly enough admitted by the present Dean of Canterbury. Dean 
Farrar, in his introduction to his recent work, The Bible, lays it 
down that Christian ‘opinions’ are altogether distinct from the 
essential and indubitable articles of the Christian faith ; and there is 
an infallible test, he says, by which the latter may be separated from 
the former. ‘ Opinions,’ he says (see The Bible, p. 10), ‘may be 
held by all the members of any one branch of the Christian Church ; 
but if they are rejected by other acknowledged branches of the 
Church, they are not an essential part of the Christian faith. And 
a few pages later he puts this view yet more strongly. He there 
declares that doctrines may be held not only by one branch of the 
Christian Church, ‘ but by the majority of Christians, and nearly all 
their accredited teachers, in any particular age, and even for succes- 
sive ages;’ and yet, if subsequently any considerable body of 
Christians repudiate them, they are proved ¢pso facto to be opinions 
merely, probably ‘ erroneous,’ very possibly ‘hateful,’ and certainly 
no part of the essential teaching of Christianity. In other words, no 
doctrine is an essential part of Christianity, which any considerable 
section of men recognisable as Christians reject, or are destined to 
reject. 

Now whatever we may think of this doctrine as supplying us 
with a means of determining what is the essential belief of Christen- 
dom taken as a whole, it at all events supplies us with a means of 
determining what beliefs, if any, are taught, in its corporate capacity, 
as essential by the Church of England, and are distinguished by that 
Church from opinions which may be held at will. In other words 
the Church of England, in its corporate capacity, obviously lays down 
no doctrines as essential, except those with regard to which all impor- 
tant sections of it agree. Its irreducible minimum of doctrine would 
therefore be arrived at thus. Each section of the Church should 
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draw up a clear statement of those doctrines which it itself regards 
as essential, explaining with special exactness those with regard to 
which there is any controversy. These various confessions of faith 
should then be compared together: all the doctrines which form the 
subject of disagreement, and with regard to which there is no sub- 
stantial unanimity, should be struck out, and relegated to the category 
of pious, impious, or as the Dean of Canterbury would tell us, possibly 
‘hateful’ opinions: and the residuum, and the residuum alone, 
which no Churchman, even the broadest, would venture to question 
or would shrink from teaching, would remain as the sole doctrine which 
our Church teaches authoritatively, the Church as the Church, and 
distinct from any of its sections. 

Now it is unfortunately impossible to take, for use on the present 
occasion, a census of Anglican opinion, such as that which has just 
been indicated; but, giving full and fair consideration to the 
opinions of our very broadest theologians, and crediting them with 
the utmost freedom, breadth, and perspicacity of thought, which they 
could possibly claim for themselves, we may say, as a beginning, that 
the following doctrines, at all events, would not be denied, or would 
even fail to be distinctly taught, by any accredited minister of the 
Church of England, and would thus form part, at all events, of the 
irreducible minimum we are in search of. 

The first of these, in logical order, will be as follows: (1) There 
exists a Something, not ourselves, which is at once the Supreme Power 
in the universe, and which takes consciously some cognisance of man’s 
doings. (2) This Power views man not with indifference, not with 
hatred, but with benevolence. (3) This Power distinguishes between 
good and evil, and demands that man shall (under some indeterminate 
penalties) pursue some course of conduct (however much we may 
quarrel about the details of this) which He regards as good ; and for- 
bear from the pursuance of a conduct contrary to this, which He 
regards as evil. (4) This Power is, in some way or other, accessible 
to men through prayer, even though prayer may operate only by 
placing men subjectively in a mental condition which enables them 
to appreciate what this Power is. It is impossible to imagine any 
one who calls himself an English clergyman denying any one of these 
few propositions, or not prepared to assert them with full conviction. 
The Church of England as a body, therefore, teaches at least as much 
as this. 

It is equally certain that it teaches something more—that it 
supplements these propositions by a second series ; for if it did not, 
its membership would be open to Mahommedans ; and these additional 
propositions can hardly be fewer and less definite than the follow- 
ing :—(1) The Supreme and conscious Power which we call God, 
although He may reveal His nature to men in a great variety of 
ways, has revealed it in two ways which are generically distinct from 
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the rest. (2) One of these ways is through the Bible, which, even 
although we are allowed to regard it as having much in common with 
the most inaccurate and most immoral of other books, contains some 
core of infallible and divinely communicated truth which is not con- 
tained in any other book inthe world. (3) The second of these ways 
is through the life and teaching of Christ, who, whether or no we regard 
Him as being actually God, was at all events related to God, and 
acquainted with God’s nature, in some manner which generically distin- 
guishes Him from every other human being. (4) There is some Power 
or other, whether it be a separate divine personality acting on us from 
without, or merely man’s God-given reason when applied to holy 
things, which we may, without violence to language, describe as the 
Holy Spirit; and this Spirit assists us in understanding what Christ 
has taught. 

Here we have the foundation, here we have part, at least, of the 
minimum of doctrine which the Church of England teaches. It 
authoritatively, and as a body, teaches at least as much as this. The 
question is, does it, as a body, teach anything more? If we mean by 
what it teaches, not merely what, in their historical sense, seems to 
have been meant by the words of the Thirty-Nine Articles, but what is 
clearly and unanimously held and taught by every considerable section 
of her accredited ministers to-day, it is hard to maintain that it teaches 
anything more than the vague and meagre creed which the foregoing 
propositions indicate—a creed, that is to say, which is nothing but a 
simple theism, supplemented by the assertion that certain facts about 
the God which it postulates, more important than any, and beyond 
any, that we could arrive at by our natural reason, have been specially 
communicated to us by Christ ; but that these facts are recorded in a 
certain small body of writings, parts of which are erroneous, and out of 
which we must pick what is true as best we can by the methods of 
ordinary criticism. 

It is of course obvious that the majority of the clergy of the 
Church of England will vehemently declare that their Church teaches 
much more than this; and that they themselves teach much more 
is, of course, perfectly true. The only point here insisted on is that 
the Church of England contains, and is, as at present constituted, not 
competent to get rid of, a body of clergy who do not teach anything 
more, and who are doing their best to prevent anything more being 
taught. 

Let us, however, adopt for the sake of argument the view that 
our Church can be accurately said, as a Church, to teach more than 
the minimum just specified : and let us ask those who hold the view 
tospecify what the ‘more’ consists of. Let us ask them to deposit on this 
foundation, stone by stone, as it were, the further propositions which 
they regard as parts of the Church’s doctrine ; and we still find that 
we are addressing ourselves broadly to two distinct bodies, who, 
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though they both agree that these additional stones are to be brought, 
do not agree between themselves as to what these stones are. They 
will agree as to a few. They will agree, for example, as to the 
Godhead of Christ, and the personality of the Holy Spirit ; but their 
work in the opinion of each will be very far from complete, before 
the stones brought by the one will be indignantly rejected by the other, 
and each party will end in constructing a separate cairn of its own. 
In illustration of this fact we need merely refer once more to the 
absolutely opposite doctrines with regard to the Christian ministry 
and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, each of which is vehemently 
asserted by one section of our Church to be an essential part of the 
truth which the Church teaches. 

Now it is plain that the Church, as a Church, cannot teach two 
opposite things ; and it must either teach nothing at all as essential, 
or it must teach about what it considers essential one thing only. 
How much, then, we repeat, does it teach as a Church, and in what 
sense does it teach it? The true answer to this question will be found 
by considering again that meagre minimum of doctrines which the 
Church does without doubt teach as a coherent and authoritative 
body. Whyis it so obvious that the Church teaches these, when 
it is not obvious that it teaches the sacerdotal doctrine of the 
ministry? It is so obvious for a very simple reason. It is so 
obvious that it teaches these, because no one of its ministers denies 
them, or fails to bear witness to them. And this fact gives us 
the key to the whole situation. The Church of England, as a 
Church, can be said to teach anything only in so far as the individual 
exponents of its doctrines happen to agree on grounds that are inde- 
pendent of their membership as Churchmen. They do not agree 
because they submit to any central authority; but they constitute a 
diffused authority because they happen to agree. 

Though this view of the Church of England as a teaching body 
is the only one that can be held logically, there is one party within 
it—namely, that of the extreme high churchmen—which, I am fully 
aware, will repudiate it.. I will consider their objections presently ; 
and will first proceed to observe that not only the low church, but 
the moderate party also, can be shown to accept it by their own 
express statements. The Dean of Canterbury is able to speak for 
both, himself included. 

In his work The Bible, from which I have already quoted, and 
shail have occasion presently to quote again, one of his fundamental 
contentions is that Christ alone can be truly called the Word of 
God. The Bible is mainly valuable because it leads up to and 
records Christ’s teachings; but even of Christ’s own utterances, 
as set down in the Bible, what is sacred is the inner sense, not 
the vocables by which it is communicated. Thus we cannot say 
that the Bible is the Word of God, but that, along with much else, 
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it contains (complectitur) the Word of God.? Now such being the 
case, how is the Word of God, which the Bible contains, to be isolated 
from the many human, erroneous, and even immoral elements which, 
as the Dean admits, it certainly contains also? In the answer he 
gives to this question, the Dean declares that he is following in the 
footsteps of the ‘ greatest of our English divines.’ Of these divines 
he tells us that Hooker is one of the wisest ; and the first statement 
of Hooker’s which the Dean quotes is this*: that ‘the opinion of 
Rome, which teaches Scripture to be insufficient without tradition, 
is repugnant to the truth.’ In other words Hooker asserts, and 
the Dean of Canterbury adopts the assertion, that the Church of 
England teaches the converse of the Roman doctrine,—that it 
expressly rejects the guiding hand of tradition, and professes to 
interpret the Scriptures without its assistance. But he does not end 
here. He declares that the Church of England in interpreting the 
Scriptures is independent not of tradition only, but of the decision 
of councils also, even though these should be cecumenical ; for ‘our 
own Church,’ he says, ‘ expressly warns us that general councils may 
err and have erred, even in things pertaining to God.’* On what 
then, according to the Dean, does the Church of England rely? It 
relies, and indeed there is nothing else left for it, on the conscientious 
study of the Biblical books by individuals, the moral purity of their 
purpose being properly reinforced by the highest ‘linguistic and 
critical attainments’ of the time ; and the truths of Christianity which 
the Church of England teaches as essential are doctrines selected as 
such from the Scriptures by a ‘consensus’ of men thus studying 
them ; or in other words, our Church teaches as much as, and it teaches 
no more than, all its accredited members agree in deducing from 
them. 

We are now in a position to ask clearly the main question to 
which all that has been said thus far has been prefatory. Does 
this theory of the authority on which Christian teaching rests, and 
of the means by which its essential teachings are reached, supply a 
Church which holds it with any intellectual basis which is capable of 
sustaining the searching and impartial criticism, firstly, of those who 
in a general sense are Christians, but who desire to have the essentials 
of their faith defined for them ; and, secondly, of those who are not 
Christians at all, but who ask the Church to show them some reason 
why they should be ? 

Let us consider this theory as related to the former class of men 
first. When a Church holding this theory is addressing itself to men 
like these, there is a general assent on both sides that the Bible is 
inspired in some sense, and that Christ in some sense is - divine and 
authoritative teacher. On all sides, however, there is a consent 

? See The Bible, pp. 135-7. * Tbid. p. 20. * Ibid. p. 33. See 
Dean Farrar’s reason for condemning the Council of Trent, ibid. p. 34. 
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equally general (except, as Dean Farrar would tell us, ‘among the 
half-educated ’) that the whole of the Bible is not true, that much of 
it, indeed, is false, and that even some of the passages recording the 
words of Christ are spurious. That is to say, though the Bible 
‘contains’ the infallible word of God, it contains a good deal besides ; 
and we have to pick out the parts that are infallible from amongst 
those that are not. Now let us apply this conception of the Bible 
to some other book. Let us apply it, for instance, to the Post 
Office London Directory. Now in London we may safely say there 
are both honest householders and dishonest; and the Dérectory 
contains (complectitur) the names and addresses of both; but this 
does not constitute it a guide to the honest men of London. If 
we want to make the Directory a guide to the honest men, we 
must get our knowledge from entirely other sources, and against the 
names of these men we must set a mark with our own pens. But the 
value of these marks wil! have nothing to do with the Directory. It 
will depend entirely on some source of information outside it. With 
regard to the Bible the case is just the same. If any parts of the 
Bible are infallible, we can only know that they are so, because some 
other infallible authority selects these for us from the parts that are 
fallacious. Now, according to the Anglican theory, as expounded by 
Dean Farrar, does any such infallible authority exist? And if so, 
what is it? Though the Dean very often forgets or ignores this 
question, there are many passages in his book in which he attempts 
to answer it. The curious point about his answers is that they are 
all of them different, and that each contradicts the others, or at all 
events reduces them to a superfluity. 

That he himself recognises the difficulty just indicated is shown 
in his admission ‘ That an infallible guide would be obviously useless 
without an infallible decision as to what the guide is, and what it 
says.® For if this is so, it follows, @ fortiori, that a guide 
admitted to be only partially infallible, will under the same circum- 
stances be more useless still. Where then is this ‘infallible deci- 
sion,’ this ‘supplemented authority’ to be found? To this question 
the Dean gives no fewer than five answers, two of which we may 
dismiss with summary wonder, as the first of them is a statement 
that no answer is requisite, and the second that no answer is possible. 
Thus in one place he tells us that the ‘sole infallible’ parts of the 
Bible are ‘the plain teachings of Christ ;’ 7 and adds subsequently that 
‘as to every truth which is essential to salvation’ the ‘ perspicuity 
of Scripture is absolute;’* in which case, of course, any ‘supple- 
mental authority’ is superfluous; and in another place he tells us 
that ‘Scarcely any two great branches of the Christian Church . . . 
are agreed as to whether any supplemental authority is necessary or 


* The Bible, p. 141. * Ibid. p. 142. * Ibid. p. 216. 
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no, and if so where the true supplement can be found ;’° in which 
case, on his own showing, his question cannot be answered at all. 
On these negative and self-stultifying answers, however, we will not 
lay too much stress; and we will proceed to the answers given by 
him—three in number—which are positive. 

One of these is The Catholic Creeds, ‘ outside which,’ he says, 
‘there is no agreement in the Churches of Christendom as to where 
the infallible rule is.’ '° 

The second is ‘ The co-ordinate help of the Holy Spirit’ given 
to each reader of the Bible individually. ‘Jn everything,’ says the 
Dean, whose italics I reproduce, ‘ whichis requisite for man’s salva- 
tion, the lessons contained in Scripture, with the co-ordinate help 
of the Spirit by which its writers were moved, to aid us in our 
discrimination, are an infallible guide to us in things necessary.’ |! 

The third is an answer which has been stated at length already, 
namely ‘ The general consensus of Christians,’ of which their asssent 
to the Catholic Creeds is an example, these creeds being nothing 
more than records of an assent arrived at by Christians during the 
first few centuries of Christianity. 

Now on these three answers there is the following observation to 
be made: either the first is insufficient, or else the two others are 
superfluous. For if the creeds are really our ‘sole infallible rule,’ 
in the sense that they definitely tell us something we can infallibly 
understand, there is no need for us to ferret what they tell us out 
of the Bible for ourselves, or for some special ‘ co-ordinate help’ 
of the Holy Spirit, to prevent our making a mess of the process. 
Nor is this all; for we must proceed to observe similarly that the 
‘co-ordinate help of the Spirit’ which inspired the Bible must be 
itself insufficient as a supplement to the language of the creeds: or 
eise there is no meaning in referring us to the ‘ general consensus of 
Christians.’ The doctrine that a general consensus of Christians is a 
test of infallible truth means that the fact of a mass of independent 
thinkers agreeing to interpret the Bible and the Creeds in the same 
way, is the only means by which we can prove that the Spirit, whose 
‘co-ordinate help’ they have had, is really the Spirit of Truth, and 
not a Spirit of Error. Ultimately, therefore, we, according to the 
Dean’s reasoning, arrive at this third ‘rule of interpretation,’ 
namely the general consensus of Christians, as the one fundamental 
test of what is essential and infallibly true, on which the Church of 
England rests, and on which her authority reposes. In other words 
the Creeds and the Bible rest on the consensus, not the consensus on 
the Creeds, and though the Holy Spirit may guide the consensus 
rightly, it is only the fact of the consensus that shows He has guided 
it at all. 

Now the Dean himself warns us in his book that ‘no religious 

* Ibid. p. 139. © Tbid. p. 141. " Ibid. p. 138.; 
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system will be permanent which is not based on the convictions of the 
intellect.’ Let us then, confining ourselves at present to the 
Christian world, ask whether the Dean of Canterbury’s ‘ general con- 
sensus of opinions,’ regarded as the infallible test of what is infallible 
and essential in the Bible, will really supply us, in a manner caleu- 
lated to convince the intellect, with a body of doctrines which, I do 
not say all Christians, but merely all the Christians within the pale of 
the Church of England will agree in recognising not only as essentially 
true, but comprising the whole of the truth which a Christian must 
believe as essential? Unless a vague theism supplemented by a 
vague ethical admiration, more or less unique, for the character of 
Christ as a teacher, is regarded as being the sole essential content 
of Christianity, this question must be answered with a most un- 
hesitating ‘No.’ About this minimum, as has been said before, a 
general consensus does exist ; but with this it stops short ; and though 
this may satisfy the broad church school of Anglicans, who remain in 
the Church with a view to fundamentally altering its character, and 
avoiding any abrupt rupture between the old religion and the new, 
it will certainly satisfy that school of Anglicans alone. 

In order to show how little this consensus theory will stand 
serious criticism, or can ‘base itself on the convictions of the 
intellect,’ we need not do more than quote some of the admissions 
made with an almost passionate emphasis by Dean Farrar himself. 
Each individual Christian, he says, looking into the Bible, sees in it 
the image of his own opinions—sua dogmata quisque. ‘The Romanist,’ 
he says, ‘ finds in it the primacy of Peter . . . The Protestant discerns 
in it that Rome is the “ mother of harlots.” . . The Sacerdotalist sees 
in it priestly supremacy, Eucharistic sacrifice, and sacramental 
salvation. The Protestant cannot find in it the faintest trace of 
Sacerdotalism, nor any connection whatever between offering an 
actual sacrifice, and the holy memorial of the Supper of the Lord. . . 
The Calvinist sees in it the dreadful image of wrath flaming over all 
the pages, and says to his enemies “ Our God is a consuming fire.” 
The Universalist sees only the loving heavenly Father, and explains 
the most awful forebodings as Oriental tropes, and pictorial rhetoric.’ 
Will it be believed that in a passage just preceding this, Dean 
Farrar, whilst declaring that men have differed in their inter- 
pretation of the Bible, tells us that they have differed not in 
‘ essentials,’ but merely in the ‘ minutie of theology’? Surely he 
does not think there is merely a minute theological difference—a 
difference having no vital effect on the character of the Christian 
message— between the teaching that ‘God is a consuming fire,’ and 
the teaching that He is all mildness, and that if ever He seems 
to threaten us, His hard words are nothing but ‘ tropes and pictorial 
rhetoric.’ But even if Dean Farrar himself should think so, does he 

2 The Bible, pp. 143, 144. 
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not see that the fact of his thinking so is nothing at all to the point ? 
The point is not that the consensus will not give us all that és 
essential, but that it will not give us all that any body of Christians— 
in particular any section save one, in the Church of England—thinks 
essential, and declares to be essential; and that the only section of 
our Church which can accept it as a complete test of truth consists of 
surpliced philosophers who use the Anglican formulas merely as the 
bed-clothes of some new religion in its cradle, which no other body 
of Christians would regard as Christianity at all. 

This is a point which the Dean of Canterbury seems wholly 
unable to grasp ; and yet, strange to say, in two passages of his book 
he admits it with absolute clearness, though with apparent uncon- 
sciousness, himself. ‘ What some Christians,’ he says, ‘ even in the 
same Church, regard as dogmas and practices of consummate sacred- 
ness, others, quite as able and quite as sincere, despise as specimens 
of crude materialism, and unworthy fetish-worship.’* And a little 
further on he says with even greater plainness, ‘Even as to the 
most obvious and elementary conceptions of how we may obtain salva- 
tion, there are—though there ought not to be—the most striking dif- 
ference.’'* Whoshall decide when doctors disagree? Dean Farrar’s 
consensus theory does not even satisfy himself. 

And yet about the Dean’s theory there is this to be said—and it 
has been said once already—that it is the only theory by which the 
Church of England, as a body, can be consistently represented as 
teaching anything with authority at all: but to this statement un- 
fortunately there is the further statement to be added that it is a 
theory which represents it as teaching with authority only a few 
vague propositions, which, if offered as a complete creed, two-thirds 
of that Church would vehemently and indignantly repudiate. That 
is to say, the Church of England cannot, under existing circum- 
stances, devise any theory of itself which will ‘ convince the intellect’ 
—even the intellect of those inclined to be Christians—that it has, 
as a body, any definite creed to teach them, or any corporate exist- 
ence, except one that is legal, local, and accidental. 

And now, having seen how it stands, as related to would-be 
Christians—to men who start with a prepossession in favour of a claim 
for the Bible as containing some special revelation of God to the 
human race—let us ask how the Church of England, according to 
the Dean’s theory, will stand as related to the world of secular 
thought. It cannot ignore this world, or its methods of research 
and criticism. No one admits this more fully than the Dean of 
Canterbury: whilst the Dean’s Archbishop, at the conclusion of his 
recent Charge, says, ‘the immediate work’ of the Church of England 
is ‘no doubt’ to ‘ evangelise the world ’—that is, to make Christianity 
universal amongst those who are not Christians. Now with what 

8 The Bible, p. 142.  Tbid. p. 144. 
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intellectual equipment for this task can the consensus theory provide 
them? How, for instance, will it convince men who occupy a position 
such as that of Renan? Renan knew the Bible as well as the Dean 
of Canterbury himself does, and was, we may venture to say, not 
less ‘sincere and able.’ The Dean fails to see that the acceptance 
of Renan’s methods, though it may have delivered Protestants from 
many kinds of Biblical difficulties, has created others of an entirely 
new kind. No one can pretend that the ‘higher criticism’ of the 
Bible gives us no different view of it from that which was held by 
Luther. Luther, at all events, never questioned that it had some 
supernatural authority; but this is precisely what the higher critics, 
who occupy a position like Renan’s, require that the Christian 
apologist should prove to them that it has. How will the Dean of 
Canterbury’s consensus theory help the Christian apologist here ? 
The authority of the consensus requires to be proved itself. In fact it 
is the first thing that does require to be proved. What kind of 
proof of it can the Dean of Canterbury offer ? 

Let us take him at his own word, and take the chief example of 
the consensus which he himself offers us—that is to say, the Creeds. 
Thése Creeds, he would tell a man like Renan, are infallibly true, 
because they are authentic records of what all Christians believed 
at the time the Creeds were formulated, and have believed ever since. 
But to this a man like Renan would reply, ‘A consensus in the past 
is authoritative only because there is a consensus in the present, which 
is a witness not only to the authority of every consensus that has 
preceded it, but is also a witness, and is the sole witness of every 
consensus, to its own.’ 

Having reached this point, the disputant would go farther still. 
He would ask if this consensus in the present, this miraculous teach- 
ing power, confines itself to reiterating that the Creeds are absolutely 
true; and if it does not, what else does it teach us, and how, and 
where? He would then point out that the Dean, throughout his whole 
book, cites no record of any consensus except the Creeds, and indeed 
distinctly indicates that no other exists. The Dean lays it down how- 
ever, with the utmost unction and emphasis, that God’s revelation 
to the Church is so far from having come to an end, that a ‘Chris- 
tianity which is not progressive’ will be ‘ of necessity corrupt,’ ® and 
he follows up this statement with one still plainer, that ‘ new truths’ 
are being constantly manifested to the Church ‘ which are nothing 
less than a continuous revelation.’ Now what are these new truths 
which, according to the Dean of Canterbury, have, since the com- 
position of the Creeds, been revealed to the Christian Church? Of 
their general nature he leaves us in no doubt whatever. They 
amount to a ‘simplification of religion into its primitive and essential 
elements ; its purification from centuries of alien influx.’"® It thus 

The Bible, p. 17. 6 Ibid. p. 14. 
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appears that these doctrines which the new revelations are denying 
are doctrines of which some are still held by the majority of Protes- 
tants, while the rest are still held by the whole of the Roman 
Church. It is impossible, then, that the revealed denials of them 
can draw their authority from ‘a general consensus of Christians.’ 
The new truths, therefore, according to the Dean of Canterbury, can 
be nothing but mere opinions, which some of us may hold to-day, 
and which hereafter may be quite discredited. The Dean then is 
once more thrown back on his three Creeds; and what has his con- 
sensus, his ultimate inspired authority, got to tell us about them ? 
It can merely go on mumbling ‘I am certain that these Creeds are 
true, at least I am certain that two are, but I have serious doubts 
about the third. But as to what these three Creeds mean, and 
which out of their many possible interpretations is the correct one, 
I can really tell you nothing ; or I can, at least, tell you nothing 
to-day, except on the understanding that I may eat my words to- 
morrow.’ 

Is a Church, whose claim to teach is based upon a theory such as 
this, in a position to convince men, like the educated Hindus, who are 
outside of it, or men like Renan, who having known Christianity have 
rejected it, that the Church of England has anything which it can with 
supreme authority teach them, or, if it has, that this is anything 
worth teaching? To ask this question is to answer it. 

It now remains for us, however, to come back to an admission, 
which was made just now in passing, that a section of the Church of 
England, though not that Church as a whole, does maintain a 
theory which differs from the Dean of Canterbury’s in one most 
essential point. The Dean denies the authority of ecumenical councils. 
The extreme high church party admit it. They, like the Dean, 
admit that the consensus of Christians is our authority, but they go 
farther than he does in asserting that this consensus has a definite 
means of recording itself—that is to say, through cecumenical councils ; 
and that these councils by a series of successive decisions have 
marked off, from an accumulating body of dogmas, those that are 
doubtful and may be questioned from those that are certain and 
must be received for ever. The theory of these extreme high 
churchmen differs, however, from that of Rome in the fact of their 
maintaining that after the schism between the East and West 
cecumenical councils became no longer possible, and that correspond- 
ingly the Church’s gift of infallible teaching became in abeyance 
between the several Churches, like a peerage in the female line, and 
that in this condition it remains. Let us, however, for the moment, put 
this theory, as held by such high churchmen, aside, and consider it 
in its fullest form, as held by the Church of Rome. 

It will perhaps surprise many of the Dean of Canterbury’s readers 
to learn that the Dean’s theory of the authority of the Christian 
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Church is neither more nor less. than the theory of the Church of 
Rome, with the one doctrine required to make it logical: left out. 
The Church of Rome, too, believes in the general consensus of 
Christians, as the final authority, and the source of infallible doctrine ; 
but the Church of Rome, alone of all Churches, provides, according 
to her own theory of herself, a machinery whereby this consensus of 
different opinions shall be secreted, analysed, clarified, rendered con- 
sistent with itself, and whenever the time is ripe, authoritatively and 
for ever formulated. Everything that the Dean says with regard to 
pious opinions, which have at various periods been general through- 
out Christendom, but which are nevertheless not part of the Catholic 
faith, the Church of Rome will repeat with even greater emphasis. 
The Church of Rome will differ from the Dean only in giving to her 
teaching a completeness which is wanting to his. According ‘o the 
Dean we can never be certain that any doctrine is true; fer a 
consensus of Christians may at some future time deny it. According 
to the theory of Rome the doctrines, which must be held as certain, 
are at certain recognisable times, by certain determinate means, ana 
in certain definite terms, removed from amongst the doctrines about 
which any further doubt is allowable. The Church of England, 
according to the Dean of Canterbury’s theory, claims, like the Church 
of Rome, that the waters of divine truth are still being poured into 
her; but, unlike the Church of Rome, she provides no vessel in which 
these volatile waters may be held. To change the metaphor to one 
drawn from physiology, the Church of England is a mere aggregation 
of units ; the Church of Rome is an organism, endowed with a single 
brain. The Church of Rome, moreover, alone of all Churches, claims 
that the teaching power which she exercises through this brain has 
the same authority to-day that was possessed by her at the hour of her 
birth ; and that she therefore is to-day an absolutely competent witness 
to the truth of all those doctrines which have been authoritatively 
set forth by her in the past. Thus whilst truth reaches her brain from 
the consensus of Christians generally, as information reaches the 
human brain from the senses, these beliefs of Christians generally, 
when once formulated by the brain, have a reflex authority on the 
body from which, in a sense, they originally emanated. It is pre- 
cisely this reflex authority which the Dean of Canterbury denies to 
the Church of England. In doing so, he denies to his own theory 
the one thing that could make it intelligible and consistent with 
itself. Add this to it, and his theory becomes Catholicism. Take 
this away from it, and his theory becomes impossible, and will no 
more work than a teetotum, which has no axis, will spin. Indeed it 
would be difficult to imagine a better guide to Rome than this 
treatise of Dean Farrar’s, which he has written to carry his readers 
in quite another direction ; for it is impossible to imagine a more 
complete reductio ad abswrdum of Christianity, when once the 
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fundamental postulate of the Church of Rome has been withdrawn 
from it. 

Nor indeed are the extreme high churchmen in much better case 
than the Dean; for whilst they affirm, what he does not, that the 
Church had some organ of authoritative utterance once, they acknow- 
ledge by the fact of their standing obstinately separate from the Roman 
communion, that they attribute neither to her nor to themselves any 
such power to-day. They thus theoretically sever themselves com- 
pletely from the past ; and since they have left themselves no means of 
speaking infallibly now, they can bear no infallible witness to the fact 
on which they lay stress, that the Church could speak infallibly for her 
first eight hundred years; but has never been able to do so for the 
last thousand. It appears, however, that practically the extreme 
high-church party have no consistent grasp of their theory of 
infallibility at all. This seems to be evidenced by their idea that their 
re-union with Rome would necessarily be accomplished or advanced 
by the recognition of Anglican orders. The validity of these orders 
is really beside the point. Were they never so valid, the high 
churchmen would still be in schism. They would as a Church 
possess no organic life. They forget that the primary peculiarity of 
the Roman Church is not in the doctrines which she teaches, but in the 
authority on which she professes to teachthem. This authority is to 
the doctrines what the root of the tree is to the fruits; and for this 
reason no Church can be re-united to Rome except on terms of 
absolute and unconditional submission. To many, no doubt, this 
fact constitutes a stumbling-block ; but logically it constitutes Rome’s 
unique strength, and places her in a position, as confronted with the 
modern world, which is essentially distinct from that of any other 
body of Christians, and will, if logic has anything to say to the 
matter, enable her to weather storms to which all other bodies must 
succumb. Mr. Swinburne once wrote some extremely beautiful 
verses, which he applied himself to the present French Republic; 
and which, when so applied, the light of recent events will hardly 
allow us to consider very appropriate ; but what will hardly apply to 
the Republic of the land of Dreyfus, may, when scientific criticism, 
and the mass of scepticism engendered by it, has reduced the religions 
of the Protestant world to chaos, some day or other be not inapplicable 
to Rome: 

Who is this that rises red with wounds so splendid, 
All her brow and breast made beautiful with scars ; 


In her eyes a light and fire as of long pain ended, 
In her mouth a song as of the morning stars ? 


W. H. MALLOcE. 
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NEGLECTING OUR CUSTOMERS 


British policy is British trade.—Prrr. 


Ir there is one thing certain in this uncertain world, it is that it is 
not in ordinary human nature to take trouble, if taking trouble can 
be avoided. ‘ You choose your friend, not so much by your tastes 
as by your staircase,’ wrote John Henry Newman, introducing, in 
words understood by every Oxford man, the hero of a famous tale 
at the outset of his university career; and then, with one of those 
characteristic touches showing his sleepless observation and compre- 
hensive knowledge of human nature, the author brought his meaning 
home to every one in a concrete factjconveying a universal truth : ‘There 
is a story of a London tradesman who lost custom after beautifying 
his premises because his entrance went up a step; and we all know 
how great is the difference between open and shut doors when we 
walk along a street of shops.’' The run of mankind shirk trouble ; 
but the rulers of the race court it. The power of taking infinite 
trouble is the prerogative of genius—it is genius itself; and without 
it supremacy of any sort cannot be won or maintained. 

And this is precisely what, it would seem, the manufacturers and 
merchants of the greatest commercial Empire the world has ever 
known have been forgetting; thereby imperilling, so it is said, a 
supremacy hitherto practically unassailed. 

For, after all, the supineness of the British trader in face of the 
competition of foreign rivals in trade abroad, set forth with startling 
vividness in the Opinions of H.M. Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
on British Trade Methods, recently issued by the Board of Trade, 
really amounts to nothing more or less than a serious charge against 
British traders of general and specific neglect to take trouble, and the 
disastrous consequences of it. 

It would be difficult at this moment, with the popular imagina- 
tion roused by the triumph of Omdurman and with the more than 
diplomatic strain and struggle in China daily thrust upon our notice, 
to find anything of greater interest and more importance than this 
collection of épinions. It cannot be dwelt upon too insistently or 
taken to heart too seriously. There is not a class—not a man, woman 


' John Henry Newman, Loss and Gain. 
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or child in the Empire whom it does not concern. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every merchant, manufacturer and trader of 
the United Kingdom. It is a book that should be studied and pon- 
dered by statesmen, parents, guardians, heads of schools and colleges, 
and young men and women on the threshold of life. It ought to be 
the book of the hour. 

Fifty years ago la haute politique of exclusive continental 
circles scorned the policy of commerce. She barely acknowledged a 
bowing acquaintance with it. It is far otherwise now: the two are 
indissolubly united. Commercial prosperity is the aim and end of 
the profoundest schemes of highest statecraft. Kings and emperors 
vie with one another in their efforts for it. La haute politique of 
fifty years ago and ‘the nation of shopkeepers’ belong to the dead 
past. And henceforth, when ‘a stricken field is one of the stages 
on the road of history,’ it will chiefly be because of the vital questions 
of trade and commerce universally involved in it. 

Formerly without a rival, British trade now meets with strong 
and cunning foreign competition in every land—in the United 
Kingdom itself. Even ‘the man in the street’ has his joke, or other- 
wise, on ‘ Made in Germany.’ 

In the first flush of surprise at such inconceivable competition, 
momentary uneasiness was felt in some quarters lest currency should 
again be given to old-world fallacies with regard to our fiscal policy 
itself. There were not wanting those who feared that unstable minds 
might be ruffled by some reciprocity or fair-trade sophism, forgetting 
‘the fact’ that ‘ Reciprocity is dead, * and that ‘we have long ago 
learnt, through a painful experience of a ruinous and disastrous 
policy, that such protection is the greatest injury we could inflict on 
the bodies whose interests we professed to have in-view.’* But the 
sophisms were brushed aside by good sense, and English energy and 
enterprise were appealed to instead. 

Still, a vague and widespread uneasiness remained, and shows 
itself now and again, at the rivalry and competition in foreign markets 
and the positive loss of British trade that at unexpected moments is in 
one way or another forced upon public attention. The general reader 
not unfrequently is startled at significant remarks in books of travel, 
showing seemingly that all is not quite what it should be in the 
commercial life of this great Empire. Mrs. Bishop, for instance, 
that ‘trusted friend of the reading public,’ in Korea and Her 
Neighbours, gave more than one fact disquieting to those who have 
thought that the supremacy of British trade was unassailed and un- 
assailable. And other travellers have told of English commercial 
obstinacy in Africa quite as mischievous, to say the least of it, as that 


? Lord Beaconsfield, Speech in the House of Lords on the 29th of April, 1879. 
* Mr. Gladstone, Speech during the debate on the Address on the 8th of February, 
1882, 
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which, by insisting on making bales of cotton too big for the Liliputian 
Korean pony to carry, has allowed Japanese traders to push British 
cottons out of the Korean market and supply it with their own instead. 

But the vague uneasiness arising from such observations of travel 
assumes a new character in face of the volume issued by the Board of 
Trade. This is a collection of facts which show that the traveller’s 
tales fall short of the truth only in that they are but the fringe of 
the truth, and that, turn where we will throughout the world, British 
trade and commerce are suffering because British merchants and 
traders are neglecting customers. That is to say, whatever they may 
have to urge in defence of it, they are not only failing to obtain new 
customers and acquire fresh markets, but they are positively losing 
old customers and shutting themselves out of long-established 
markets. 

British goods are the best in the world; no one doubts it. But 
they are also often the dearest. ‘That is, the initial cost is great, 
though in the long run it may pay. But many customers, our 
Consuls point out far and near, don’t care about what ‘ pays in the 
long run ’—often they cannot afford to; they want cheap goods, no 
matter if they are inferior. It is a trouble, however, to make the 
cheaper goods and put two classes of goods on the markets; and the 
British trader will not take it. 

The orders in new markets, where trade has to be pushed to 
gain a footing, are often small at first; and small orders are much 
more trouble than large ones. So, in spite of the truism that 
small beginnings are no criterion of the magnitude of ultimate 
results, the British trader, accustomed to a practical monopoly in 
every market, disregards them, heedless of consequences. 

Moreover, customers have their own views as to what they want 
and how they want it, as well as know better than any one else what 
price they can afford to pay for it. Their views may be fads and 
fancies in the eyes of the British manufacturer ; still, there they are, 
and they have to be satisfied. But to depart from customary pat- 
terns, to condescend to the special requirements of other lands, is 
contrary to British commercial rigidity ; it would take trouble. The 
British manufacturer knows what is best, and will not take the 
trouble. 

Next, in almost every foreign country the decimal and metric 
systems in calculations of measure, weight, cost, &c., prevail; British 
currency and British weights and measures are unfamiliar, and 
frequently utterly unknown abroad; and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to foreign customers to reduce them offhand to the 
equivalents of their own systems, But the British trader won’t take 
the trouble to do it for them. 

Old customers are retained and customers in new markets ere 
won, if not by the courteous and tactful personal advances and solicita- 
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tions of commercial agents and travellers whom they can easily 
understand, at least by catalogues and price lists in their own lan- 
guage ; but mostly by personal contact with a firm through its agents 
and representatives. The British trader, however, if he goes to the 
trouble of sending travellers at all, rarely sends any able to speak 
the language of the countries they visit—unless they are foreigners ; 
and when he would advertise his wares and sends catalogues, price 
lists, and other matter—and he does send loads of beautiful catalogues 
of the most costly get up and admirably illustrated—they are per- 
fectly useless for their object, and for the most part serve as waste 
paper—if rival traders do not turn them to their own account— 
because they are printed in English only, with only English currency 
quotations and English weights and measures. The British trader 
will not take the trouble to print them in the languages of the 
customers for whom they are intended. 

Finally, foreign customers, like most English customers, expect 
to receive their orders well packed and in good condition. The 
British trader is often slovenly in his packing: he does not take the 
trouble to pack safely and tastefully, and consequently his goods 
reach their destination in unattractive guise, and often actually and 
seriously damaged. 

Of course, when English trade enjoyed a monopoly of every 
market, and the commercial supremacy of the United Kingdom was 
practically unassailed by the competition of foreign trade abroad, 
such a line of procedure, unworthy as it is of English energy and 
strenuousness, would not offer the same danger to the Empire that 
it does now, even in these early days of what may be called ‘first 
symptoms.’ 

But the case is very different now. The foreign customer in old or 
new markets unable or unwilling to put up with or do without costly 
goods because he cannot afford them, reluctant to take what he 
does not like because he cannot get what he wants, loth to puzzle 
over catalogues in a language of which he is ignorant, with quota- 
tions in a strange currency and weights and measures unknown to 
him, hating to run the risk of making a bad bargain because of the 
clumsy efforts of a commercial traveller to make himself understood 
ina tongue he cannot speak, is no longer called upon to do so. 
For, whilst the British trader cares nothing to save his customer 
trouble, a rival trader has come upon the scene eager to do anything 
and everything to win him and anticipate his wants. 

Cheap goods tastefully got up, and answering his purpose in every 
detail, are brought under his notice generally, in the first instance, 
by a well-educated, thoroughly competent. man—a German, it may be 
—speaking fluently the language of the country, with price lists and 
catalogues also in the language of the country, with quotations all 
based on the familiar metric and decimal systems, and ready to give 
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estimates as to freightage and Customs; so that the customer knows 
to the last fraction what an order will cost him when it is finally 
delivered at his door safely and attractively packed. 

Anxious to meet his every wish, ‘the foreigner,’ to use the 
words of one who has made a special study of foreign competition in 
all parts of the world, ‘does everything in his power to save his 
customer trouble. He quotes him a fixed price for goods delivered 
duty free practically at his own door (at the quay of a port or in any 
particular town abroad) which includes freight, shipping charges, 
packing, &c., up to that point. He states that price (or the cata- 
logues do) in the language of the country where the sale is 
effected, and in the currency of that country, instead of that of the 
export market—an inestimable advantage. A purchaser abroad is 
thereby enabled to see at a glance what the article ordered and 
delivered at his own door will cost him, and can exactly calculate 
if he can buy cheaper elsewhere, and what profit he could make if 
for resale. 

‘Our usual practice is merely to give in English the cost of the 
article at the home manufactory and in English money—an almost 
exactly opposite system, which leaves the buyer to discover for him- 
self, if he can (a work he will often not take the trouble to do), 
what the cost of that article will be when it reaches him, after paying 
freight, shipping, packing, and other charges, &c., and what the cost 
of £ s. d. is equivalent to in his own currency. These all involve 
nice calculations, which some would-be purchasers may not be 
capable of performing, and which, in any case, require considerable 
labour and inquiry. And why should he make any effort to do so 
when the foreign commercial traveller or the foreign catalogue, 
which he can read and perfectly understands, does all those calcula- 
tions, and saves him all trouble in the matter? Moreover, they 
both go even further, and give him in his own language a description 
of the article, its weight in kilos, or in terms he understands (instead 
of in pounds and tons, for instance, which he does not understand), its 
measurement when packed, and cost of packing, insurance, &c. 
This is intensely practical, and deserves the success in which it has 
resulted. Lastly, the question of commercial travellers is one that 
has been much neglected as a means of extending our trade. Their 
name is legion; but few are English. In comparison with foreign 
nations we have absurdly few. Their advantages are manifest, 
bringing, as they do, not only full details as to price, &c., but also 
actual samples of the manufactured goods themselves. What 
customer would not rather buy from those nations which actually 
produce to them a sample of the article they have to sell, rather than 
from a mere catalogue’s description, with its meagre supply of in- 
formation, and in a language often not understood ?’ 

But to leave the vague region of general, abstract accusation, 
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and come to the specific, categorical evidence of the grave charges 
brought together by the Board of Trade in its collection from 
Consular reports. Take the case of Russia for example. ‘ People 
at home do not sufficiently realise the fact that British goods enjoy 
an unrivalled prestige in Russia. In the most remote villages no 
more flattering epithet than ‘“ English” can be applied to any 
manufactured article. Personally our fellow-countrymen are far 
more popular than any other foreigners, and inspire more confidence.’ 

So we learn from our Consul at Kertch, writing in May. But 
Great Britain has a most formidable rival in the Russian market. 
The imports of Germany to Russia in 1890 were valued at 
12,380,658/., whereas in 1896 they amounted to 20,600,893/., the 
increase being 66 per cent. At the same time the exports from 
Great Britain, standing at 9,395,316/. in 1890, increased only to 
12,029,410/. in 1896, or 28 per cent. 

And to show how seriously the indifference of British manufac- 
turers to small details influences the sale of important articles, the 
Consul at Moscow gives a case in the lace trade brought under his own 
notice. ‘Most British lace machines,’ he writes, ‘only produce pieces 
of four yards in length, and these pieces are very often made up of 
several small ends sewn together, whereas French, German, and Swiss 
manufacturers deliver their goods without this drawback and in 
more convenient lengths of 14 feet 9 inches. Retail dealers find that 
in disposing of these British ‘‘ ends ” they have difficulties with their 
customers, and a certain loss to themselves, and naturally avoid 
ordering from England more than they are actually obliged to. The 
inevitable consequence is that the orders are placed with our foreign 
competitors, and, once buyers have been driven to find new markets, 
it is very difficult to recover their custom.’ A truism that nearly 
every Consul seems to have been driven to repeat. 

More serious, perhaps, than this case in our lace trade is an 
incident in our trade in machinery which happened at Odessa. 
Business we learn—August 1898—could be done there by English 
firms in manual-delivery reapers if in point of weight these machines 
were adapted to the requirements of Russian agriculture. ‘An 
energetic representative of a well-known English firm sent a machine 
of Russian make home as a pattern to copy, but his firm came to the 
conclusion that the market was closed to them by Customs protection. 
An American firm is now successfully introducing these machines 
into Russia.’ And ‘their success is due to the malleable steel 
exclusively used by them in casting harvesting machinery.’ So the 
United States scores against us, just as the Germans, for example, 
win the day against us not merely in the cheapness of any individual 
article, but in adapting it to meet the special requirements of the 
customer and the case. ‘German firms,’ the official report from 
Riga says, ‘who manufacture machinery, carpentering, gardening and 
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ether kinds of tools and appliances, exert themselves to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Russian Customs tariff, in which 
nearly everything goes by weight. Finding, for instance, that the 
presence of certain metals, such as brass, would cause an article to 
fall under a dearer tariff in this country, they substitute whenever 
possible something less suitable, perhaps, and less durable, but still 
practicable, and in this way they are enabled to supply the said 
article duty paid in Russia at a figure with which the British manu- 
facturer cannot enter into competition, for the simple reason that his 
article would come under a higher duty. Where brasses cannot be 
dispensed with the German makes a separate parcel of them, and the 
higher duty is levied only on their own individual weight, and not 
on the whole machine or implement.’ 

When, however, ‘ the apathy and arrogance’ of the British manu- 
facturers do not stand in the way of a careful study of the Russian 
market, with a view to making those adaptations in goods which may 
be necessary to render them suitable, and, in consequence, saleable, 
in the locality into which they are introduced, success, as of old, 
follows their efforts. ‘England principally supplies portable engines 
and threshers of a complicated system not produced in Russia,’ wrote 
our Consul at Odessa last August; ‘ but with the successful introduction 
into that country of the “ Colonial” plough, specially manufactured 
by Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, of Ipswich, to meet the 
particular requirements of the Russian agriculturist, similar imple- 
ments of home make were driven down 20 per cent. in price, in 
spite of Customs protection.’ 

But this is one of the very few bright spots in a grievously dark 
picture. 

Last June one of the best, if not the best, known firm of furniture 
manufacturers in London was asked to send samples to Warsaw, with 
@ view to a very large order for a club there. Having neglected to 
make themselves acquainted with the regulations for the admission 
of samples duty free, they sent them of a larger size than is allowed, 
so that 400 roubles duty was required to be paid. The firm asked the 
club to pay it, and on the club refusing to do so the samples were 
sent back to England. The representative of the firm, without even 
taking the trouble to ask advice or help at the British Consulate, at 
once accepted his failure and returned to England himself. 

The Consul-General at Warsaw also reported in February that the 
town was considering proposals for electric lighting, tramways, &c., 
‘which in a town of 600,000 inhabitants means a big thing. This 
report was reprinted in various trade and technical papers, but I 
cannot’ (he wrote in June) ‘ hear of any offer having been made by 
an English firm, although Belgians, Germans, and others, besides 
Russians, are already to the fore.’ 

A little while ago there was much talk of the neglect of the 
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Government to support and help British trade, and a great deal was 
said, amongst other things, of the need of commercial attachés abroad. 
Turning over the pages of British Trade Methods, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the extraordinary blindness, or recklessness, or 
whatever else it may be, that has made Englishmen so persistently 
heedless of the warnings and advice of our Consular service all over 
the world, and yet declaim against the lack of commercial attachés as 
answerable for disastrous consequences to the commercial supremacy 
of the Empire. 

But to return to the Russian Empire. It is abundantly clear from 
the consular reports that in Russia itself are to be found conspicu- 
ous instances of British neglect to supply the cheap goods needed ‘by 
the foreigner, of indifference to his special tastes and peculiar 
requirements, and of carelessness and ignorance in supplying them 
when the supply is attempted. It is also clear that the charge of 
bad packing has grave foundations in that country. In fact, a typical 
instance of every cause cited above as operating to the injury of 
British trade abroad is to be found in Russia. 

Though Poland has little direct trade with England, her indirect 
trade is very considerable, ‘ but it almost all passes through German 
hands.’ And the timber, enormous quantities of which are exported 
every year to Germany, whence a large proportion is re-shipped at 
an enhanced price to England, is bought exclusively by German Jews. 
‘Much of the machinery for the factories is of British make, but each 
year more orders are being placed in other countries, partly, it is 
true, owing to the engineers’ strike, but also because of the stiff 
terms exacted by most British firms for payment and bad packing.’ 
In June last a complaint was made to our Consul-General at Warsaw 
of a machine of the value of 700/. which was received at Warsaw 
damaged to the extent of 300/., ‘owing to bad packing, and which 
the makers, whilst sending it at the buyer’s risk, had neglected to 
insure.’ Two similar cases had previously been brought to the 
notice of the Consul last December. He also states in his report 
that ‘it has been again and again pointed out, but without result, 
that the animals used for traction are small and the farmers poor, 
for which reason they must make their implements and machines as 
light and cheap as possible, and in most cases give credit.’ But the 
British manufacturer no more heeds the physical capacities of the small 
Polish beast of burden than he heeded those of the Korean pony. So 
he loses his trade in Russia to Americans and Germans, as he has lost 
it in Korea to the Japanese. ‘Through not heeding this advice,’ the 
report continues, ‘the trade in ploughs, reapers, binders, and hand 
implements has passed almost entirely into the hand of Americans 
and Germans, who make these articles and arrange the price and 
conditions of sale to suit local conditions.’ 

Turning, finally, to the question of catalogues and travellers—of 
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the export of mind, to borrow from Professor Marshall ‘—we come to 
perhaps the most serious of all the causes shown to be operating to 
the detriment of British trade in competition with rivals abroad. 
For until we put more mind into the operations of British trade 
abroad, and ourselves win the foreign customer (not trust to others 
to win him for us) through the medium of his own language, whether 
written or spoken, it is unquestionable that we must stand at a dis- 
advantage with rivals who make themselves easily understood in 
any market of the world. 

And first as to English catalogues. These catalogues are simply 
and solely fit for home consumption. Written in English, with the 
quotations in English currency and English weights and measures, 
what else are they likely to do except bewilder the Russian customer 
who tries to make use of them? ‘The Russian here,’ we learn from 
the Consul at Archangel, ‘ more or less of the self-made class, who, on 
the cheapest scale, wants to renovate his old mill or start a new one, if 
he is not bewildered by the intricacies of our figures, is startled by the 
high class and high prices of the articles, while by the ordinary trades- 
men I have often been asked to explain, among many others, such, to 
us, simple matters as 8gs., 19/6, and 43d.’ ‘ During the course of last 
year,’ the Consul-General at Warsaw says, ‘some hundred price lists 
were sent to me for distribution, all except two in English, with 
English weights, measures, and money, in which they gave the price 
in England, but no indications of how a buyer should get such 
things to him here as jewellery, fire-engines, dressing-bags, saddlery, 
clothes, articles for presents, iron fencing, books, and furniture, or 
what it would cost him to do so. On the other hand, I must say 
that several of the price lists were very nicely got up. 

‘ Foreign price lists form a great contrast to those sent out by 

British firms. In the first place, all that I have seen are printed in 
either Russian, Polish, or, but these were few, in German, which is 
generally understood in this part of the empire ; and in them the price 
is invariably that at which the different goods can be obtained at an 
agent’s here, whose address was given ; or full directions were given as 
to the best means and cost of their importation. Why cannot British 
traders do the same ?’ 
‘v And from Odessa, Riga, Nicolaiev, Batoum, Taganrog, Sevastopol, 
comes the same complaint of the futility of sending out price lists 
and catalogues in English only, which are sometimes even worse 
than useless ; for the admirable illustrations they often contain have 
actually advertised and promoted the trade of a foreign competitor. 

At Batoum, for instance, ‘In most cases, the first thing the 
recipients of these price-lists do on seeing the drawing cr design of 
an article which has taken their fancy is to apply to the representa- 
tive of the foreign firm with whom they have been in the habit of 

‘ Times, November 10, 1898. 
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dealing, in order to ascertain all particulars concerning the article 
described in the English language. In many instances the agent 
produces a catalogue in the Russian language belonging to the firm 
he represents, and diligently applies himself to dissuade the would- 
be buyers from purchasing the British article in question, and dis- 
plays all his powers of eloquence in recommending to them a 
somewhat similar article which, according to him, is more suitable, 
and can be procured from the foreign firm he represents on more 
advantageous terms.’ At the same time the German, master of the 
Custom-house tariffs as well as of the requirements of his customers, 
knowing the weight of his goods as well as the cheapest way of send- 
ing them, calculates to a nicety, and translates his prices into Russian 
currency delivered duty paid at a Russian seaport. Meanwhile 
Americans are sending out ‘ broadcast enormous quantities of illus- 
tratéd price lists of machinery, tools, &c., not only with prices 
reduced to Russian roubles, delivered duty paid, but printed in the 
Russian language, the exact weights and every possible detail being 
supplied.’ 

And if British trade losses are considerable through our catalogue 
system, the Board of Trade collection shows that they are still more 
serious from the lack and absence of English commercial travellers, 
agents, and representatives. ‘It is more supineness than anything 
else on our part,’ the report from St. Petersburg says, ‘to allow 
Germany to supply Russia, as she did, for instance, in 1895, with 
64 per cent. of all metals imported, 59 per cent. of all manu- 
factures in metals, and 49 per cent. of all the machinery. The 
absence of the British commercial traveller is mainly at the root 
of this, and that he is not more abroad and active must be deplored. 
To be beaten at our own special weapons by craftsmen who are more 
or less our own commercial pupils is manifestly an abnormal condi- 
tion of things, which British enterprise could, without much effort, 
remove.’ 

‘If we wish to retrieve the negligence of British manufacturers, 
who have allowed the Germans to secure much of the trade whieh 
should have come to us,’ writes our Consul at Moscow in October 
1866, ‘we must employ better-educated travellers, who can converse 
with Russian buyers, and thus learn their requirements and listen to 
their complaints. I often hear of commercial travellers from England 
arriving in Moscow unable to speak anything but English ; whereas 
Germans invariably speak a little Russian, sufficient to make them- 
selves understood.’ 

Again, German clerks are to be found at Warsaw busy studying 
the language and the local way of doing business. ‘Cannot young 
Englishmen be found to study the market in the same way?’ asks 
our Consul-General there. ‘A large firm in England havirg a branch 
here,’ he continues, ‘can only correspond with their manager at 
Warsaw through one clerk in German, and cannot understand either 
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Russian or Polish, in which the business of their branch is carried on. 
The marvel is, not that the business done by British firms abroad 
is diminishing, but that they should still do any business at all ; but, 
after all, most British goods sold in this country and most Russian 
produce exported to England, with the exception of grain, have 
passed through the hands of some foreign middleman who has to 
make his profit on the transaction.’ 

Just the same at Sevastopol, and in every other small town in 
Russia, where a great many articles of British manufacture are sold 
in the shops, such as scents, soap, cloth, thread, needles, pins, 
cutlery, writing-paper, pickles, &c.—all these goods are sold at an 
unnecessarily high price because they are sold through a Russian 
middleman, who expects to make from 30 to 40 per cent. on the sale 
of each article. 

This brief consideration of British trade with Russia, though, 
with the exception of strikes and high rates of freight, it illustrates all 
the chief causes set forth in British Trade Methods as prejudicially 
affecting British trade abroad, deals only with a small section of this 
important volume. But in the limits ofa review it is not possible to do 
much more. The same story, however, in one or another or all of its 
features, some, indeed, more striking, others perhaps less, is brought 
home to us in the 171 reports of 116 diplomatic and Consular 
officials. It comes alike from Norway and Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, the Turkish 
Empire, Morocco, Egypt, Zanzibar, the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, the U. 8. Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Ecuador, China, Japan, and the Pacific 
Islands. And it is difficult to refrain from going a little further and 
drawing attention to one or two more of its strange and melancholy 
lessons. 

Take the following instance of loss of British trade ‘ through what 
would appear to be pure supineness, and in spite of repeated warn- 
ings.’ Prior to 1883 English cement held the market at Portland 
(Oregon). In that year a small cargo of cement was imported from 
Bremen, but although it was well spoken of, the English cement 
was considered the standard of excellence. ‘ In 1888, 5,000 barrels 
were received from Belgium, and in 1890 a further quantity. Since 
that time the Belgian and German manufacturers have been strong 
competitors for business. They undersold the British manufacturers, 
submitted their products to heavy tests as to fineness and strength, 
gave absolute guarantees as to quality, proved their best brands to 
be superior, and now hold the highest position in artificial cements. 
The British manufacturer refused for a long time to grind finer, but 
has now been compelled to do so; meanwhile the trade has been 
largely lost to him.’ And precisely the same sort of thing has hap- 
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pened at San Francisco in the same trade of cement. The home 
manufacturers would not heed the warnings constantly conveyed to 
them from the States, saying that ‘ Belgian and German cement 
could not possibly compete with the British article.’ The trade 
returns show that Great Britain has now fallen to the second place 
in supplying the San Francisco market. In San Francisco, too, an 
extensive dealer in cutlery informed our Consul that no travellers 
representing British firms ever visit the city. A traveller from New 
York representing a German cutlery firm goes there twice a year, 
‘and appears to be building up a good business, judging from the 
number of German goods that are offered for sale in the stores.’ 

Then, to turn to Japan, the following instances of refusing to 
humour foreign customers came under the notice of the Consul at 
Tokio. ‘An arsenal required a crane with the lifting machinery of 
a certain description not now considered the most serviceable. 
Application was made to an English maker, who refused to supply the 
out-of-date article. A German maker accepted the order, and thus 
obtained an opening which he will probably turn to good advantage. 
Again, the sewing-machines of a well-known English maker were in 
possession of the field, and might have remained there had the 
makers thought it worth their while to humour the fancy of their 
Japanese customers. For some reason of their own the Japanese 
wished to have a machine with the arm somewhat higher than is 
usually made. The English makers thought that the change would 
be a disadvantage in working the machine, or at any rate that it was 
unnecessary. Some German makers did not mind that; they saw 
that in consulting the Japanese preference there would be an advan- 
tage to themselves, and now the German-made sewing-machine is 
seen everywhere.’ 

Furthermore, to show how the loss of business by this unbending 
adherence to established standards is not limited to the makers who 
refuse to be accommodating but may also react upon others, ‘one 
British firm in Japan lost a good order for rails, and consequently some 
English maker also, because with the rails it was necessary to supply 
a certain kind of crossing and switches which are not now made in 
England. The English firm had hitherto got over the difficulty by 
supplying the rails from England and obtaining from the Continent 
what the British ironmasters refused to make; but their continental 
rivals here saw their opportunity. The order had to be executed as 
a whole, and if the British firm could be prevented from obtaining 
the switches, the order would have to be transferred to such parties 
as could supply all that was desired; so a paternal Government 
applied a little pressure to the continental maker of the right kind 
of switches, and he refused to sell any more to the British firm, who 
thus were unable to fulfil their orders, and in the end both switches 
and rails were procured from the Continent.’ 
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In reference to the quick deliveries which can always be obtained 
from America, as compared with England, our Consul at Tokio, writing 
in May, says that in one case English locomotive builders required 
two years for the delivery of an extensive order, while the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works turned them out at the rate of two a day, and 
shipped the whole quantity within eight or ten weeks. In another 
recent case, where the English time for shipment of five locomotives 
was ten months and the price about 12,000 dollars gold, delivered in 
Japan, American makers offered to ship in fourteen weeks at about 8,000 
dollars gold. At the same time, he says, there seems to be no doubt 
in the minds of the Japanese as to the superiority of the British- 
made engine. Still it is apparent that the British maker must, even 
on the same terms as to price, offer strong counter-inducements to 
ensure successful competition, since the time allowed for execution of 
orders by the Japanese buyer is always very short. 

From steam-engines to leather dyeing is a long distance, but it 
is worth covering because of the illustration of the same spirit of 
neglect and indolence to be gained by doing so. ‘An important 
leather manufacturer in a neighbouring industrial city’—it is our 
Consul at Frankfort writing in May last—‘has for years tried to 
obtain from his English purveyor a certain shade of colour, for 
which he would have excellent use. All requests and letters met 
with a negative answer, and even when applying personally in 
England the manufacturer replied, “ No, I cannot.” To-day a great 
French firm is trying to obtain the contract for this very supply. 
The article in question is of a kind which is nowhere made so well 
as in England ’—and ‘it is asserted that in this special instance 
the manufacture of the desired shade of colour would have 
been an easy matter. The German manufacturer even was ready 
to supply the colour himself, and was willing to take the quantity 
manufactured, no matter how it might have turned out! The 
German merchant holds that such an example is typical of English 
business men.’ 

The following would be ludicrous were it not exasperating. It 
is dated from Diisseldorf, March 1898. ‘The millions of elaborately 
got-up advertisements in the English language, although well, very 
well, done, are simply consigned to the waste-paper basket, used to 
light the foreigner’s fire, or sold to the mills. There is nothing 
new in these statements, based as they are on facts beyond dispute ; 
it appears passing strange that it should be necessary to drive them 
home to the minds of those who work in the counting-houses of their 
grandfathers.’ 

Finally, there is scarcely a British Consul who has not some- 
thing to say of the need of scientifically, highly educated English- 
men as travellers, agents, and foreign representatives of British 
firms. Even to France, British firms neglect to send English 
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travellers able to speak French. And at Berne in 1894, out of 
18,653 permits issued to commercial travellers, of whom 14,184 
were Swiss and 4,469 foreigners, of the foreigners 3,310 were 
Germans and only 69 were English, whilst the French num- 
bered 653, Italians 175, Austrians 154, and Belgians 70. ‘It is 
pitiable,’ says the report from Naples, ‘ to see the British commercial 
traveller stumbling along with an interpreter, while his German 
competitor is conversing fluently, and one is still more sorry for him 
when his patterns and samples are marked with British weights and 
measures. It does seem absurd that the first commercial nation in 
the world should measure their horses by hands and their dogs by 
inches, their cloth by ells and their calico by yards; that such 
impossible numbers should come into their square measure as 30} 
and 4,840, and in their measure of solidity as 1,728. And 
it will probably strike many besides our Consul at Milan that, 
while there are hundreds of German and Swiss commission agents in 
that city, there should not be a single British firm of general com- 
mission agents known to him in the whole of his district. 

When in April last a British agent visited Bilbao, though he was 
not prepared at the moment to accept orders, his wares were so much 
wanted that orders were pressed upon him. ‘ He was told that no 
British traveller had presented himself for many years. In one place 
he was shown an article that had come from Germany. Inspection 
showed that it had been made by the house he represented. It had 
first been sent to Hamburg, remade up for sale into packages con- 
taining a slightly different quantity, and then sent here (Bilbao) as 
German. In another place he found his goods disguised as French. 
Sold in the first instance in Paris, they had been submitted to a 
simple process and resold here as French.’ 

At Teneriffe, the chief cause of success in foreign competition is 
found to be in the greater attention paid abroad to the art of exactly 
suiting the foreign customer’s pocket, taste, and convenience, but 
there are also two other causes which have undoubtedly contributed 
‘largely to the remarkable advance of foreign trade. The first is the 
superior technical education often to be found abroad, and the second, 
the superior commercial acquirements, especially in command of 
languages, enjoyed by the foreigner.’ 

To one English traveller who visits the Levant, we learn from 
Aleppo there are, perhaps, ten German or French. The several 
German firms at Dar-el-Baida and elsewhere on the coast of Morocco, 
whose principal business has been derived from British agencies in 
their hands, employ their profits in importing German goods. ‘They 
have clerks who, after a time, start business on their own account, 
and obtain other British agencies.’ 

The intentness with which all Europe is watching events now 
taking place in China shows how momentous are the interests 
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involved in that vast field for commercial enterprise. Space, how- 
ever, is wanting to do more than glance at China here. In China, as 
elsewhere, the energy and foresight of foreign trade have already 
stepped in front of British trade because the Chinese customer, as a 
rule, is poor, very poor, and, if not supplied with cheap goods, cannot 
buy at all; because ‘orders refused in England have been accepted 
in Germany ;’ because ‘home manufacturers still often employ 
foreigners as their agents to press the sale of British manufactures ;’ 
and because ‘in almost every German mercantile house there is at 
least one German partner, or clerk, who speaks Chinese.’ 

‘The necessity for reliable and active English agents,’ it was 
urged from Cairo last February, ‘is especially great in such a country 
as Egypt, where a large international community exists and com- 
mercial patriotism is developed to a high degree. An English 
merchant who has lately been endeavouring to extend the market for 
British paints in Egypt has recorded his experience that he could 
not even obtain an interview, to submit proposals and samples, with 
the directors of French houses here, nor had he any better success at 
the offices of the Suez Canal Company. In another case, where a travel- 
ling representative approached the German manager of a local firm 
which has recently obtained a large contract to execute, he was told 
that all orders were to be placed in Germany, and that no English need 
apply. Such instances, which might easily be multiplied, indicate 
how necessary it is for Englishmen to enter by all available means 
into direct communication with the consumer, who is indifferent to 
the nationality of his furnisher. 

‘ The foreign or native middleman, who is now the chief distributor 
of British produce in Egypt, will order from England such goods as 
can only be procured there, or as are most chiefly manufactured there, 
but it cannot be supposed that he will show any zeal in promoting 
English business ; nor is the foreigner likely to give orders in England 
for goods which can also be applied, even if less satisfactorily, from 
his own country. ... 

‘It has become almost a commonplace in trade reports to allude 
to the insufficiency and want of resource of the traveller class repre- 
senting British trade abroad. In no country more than Egypt do 
the wants of the people require special study. . . . This is precisely 
what foreign manufacturers lay themselves out to do and English 
manufacturers seem to neglect. The English traveller is, as a rule, 
not well-equipped with the arms of his profession, and has perforce 
to place himself in the hands of some foreign agent here who knows 
the language and the country, and who deals with him much as he 
pleases, turning the trade secrets and experiences he thus learns to 
any account which may suit his own purposes thereafter.’ 

And this from Egypt in the February of this very year! From 
Egypt, on which have been riveted the eyes of the whole civilised 
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world, lost in admiration, or envy, at one of the greatest triumphs 
the world has ever known—a triumph due first and before all else to 
the genius of taking infinite trouble ! 

But to conclude. After even such necessarily brief extracts as it 
has been possible to quote here from British Trade Methods it will, 
I think, be seen that it is no exaggeration to say that the book 
concerns in a very special way parents and guardians, headmasters 
and headmistresses® of schools and colleges, clever youths and 
capable young women ® keen about a chance in life, since the subject 
is inseparably bound up with the elementary and initial questions of 
education and choosing a career. 

In Germany it is thought that the intellectual training and 
standard of commercial schools and colleges cannot be too thorough, 
too scientific, too wide, or too high. And, judging by practical 
results, it would seem that the Germans are right. Where do we 
in the United Kingdom stand as regards provision for commercial 
education and training? and what use is made of it? ‘Much has 
been said and written,’ says the Consul at Stettin, ‘in Great 
Britain on the superiority of the German technical education to that of 
Great Britain, and to this has been, in some measure, attributed the 
success which has attended German commercial enterprise within the 
last twenty-five years. That the technical education is better than 
that of England is denied by many Germans who are competent to 
give an opinion, having studied the subject in both lands ; but what 
they do admit is that the application of this education in Germany 
is carried out to a more practical and useful conclusion than in 
England. 

‘Thus, in Great Britain there are numerous public and private 
schools having a modern side in their curriculum, which is an 
excellent adaptation of what is termed in Germany the “ Real-Gymna- 
sium ;” but in how many schools is this modern side looked down 
upon by the headmaster, and consequently by the boys themselves, 
and the classic side held up as the education which befits a gentle- 
man ?’ 

If this be the case, then English headmasters in 1898 are as much 
behind the times as Thomas, first Earl of Clarendon, the friend 
and correspondent of Frederick the Great, who in his day rendered 
signal services to his country, was—more than a hundred years 
ago—before them. In a remarkable letter written by him in 1765 
to the Countess of Egremont, on the education of her son, the 
young Earl, the following passage occurs: ‘General principles of 

5 In Prussia in 1897 there were altogether 186 ‘ Kaufmiinnische Fortbildungsschulen,’ 
or primary commercial schools, with 14,935 male students and 591 female students 
(Report on Commercial Education in Germany, Foreign Office, November 1898). 

6 In the Census for 1881 no women were returned as commercial travellers, but 


there were no less than 5,989 returned as commercial clerks. In 1891, however, 
165 were returned as commercial travellers and 17,859 as commercial clerks. 
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trade, which flourishes most when unrestrained, yet is conducted by 
knowledge, method and industry, will deserve his attention. Just 
notions on this subject cannot be too soon imprinted in a British 
mind. The more deeply we are interested ourselves or are engaged 
for the welfare of the State, the more should we respect commerce.’ ’ 

With parents and guardians, and the heads of schools and colleges, 
then, in the first instance, rests largely the future commercial pro- 
sperity of the Empire. The evolutions of time have widened, not 
weakened, the profound aphorism of Pitt. And at this moment it is 
of the first importance to bring home to every unit of the Empire that 
British policy is British trade. 

AGNES LAMBERT. 


7 Unpublished letter of Thomas, first Earl of Clarendon of the second creation, 
quoted with the kind permission of Lord Clarendon. 
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Tae few travellers in Slav countries who have some knowledge of 
the languages spoken by the inhabitants will probably remember an 
axiom that frequently makes its appearance should conversation 
turn on political questions. It runs thus: ‘The past of Europe 
belonged to the Latin races ; the present belongs to the Teutonic, and 
the future to the Slav races.’ 

It is obviously as impossible to prove as to refute so far-reaching 
and vague a statement, but the expansion and development of the 
Slav race within the last hundred years will probably be noted as one 
of the most important events of the present century. The enormous 
extension of the power of Russia is perhaps better known than the 
fact that only in the present century has the national Slav language— 
replacing French and German—come into almost exclusive use 
among the learned and intellectual classes. That the national 
language will eventually take the place of German and Swedish in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia also is more than probable. The 
establishment of independent Slav governments in so many formerly 
Turkish provinces also deserves notice in this connection. 

Far less known is the revival of the national Slav feeling in 
Bohemia, that country which, surrounded in almost every direction 
by German lands, constitutes the furthest western outpost of the Slav 
race, 

A century ago few probably doubted that the battle of the White 
Mountain marked the end of Bohemia as a Slav community, just as 
it marked the extinction of the Protestant creed to which the large 
majority of the inhabitants of Bohemia had up to that period 
belonged. After the Cheronxa of Bohemia, as the battle of the 
White Mountain has aptly been called, the condition of Bohemia 
changed completely. Confiscations of land on a gigantic scale took 
place, and the ancient nobility of Bohemia was, with but few excep- 
tions, replaced by Germans and other foreigners belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Numerous citizens emigrated from the 
Bohemian towns also, and were generally replaced by Germans. 
Towns such as Leitmeritz and Saaz, now strongholds of the German 
party in Bohemia, only became German at this period. The peasants 
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whom the system of bondage attached to the soil were forcibly con- 
verted to the Catholic Church, but they, at least in some districts, 
retained the use of the national Slavonic language. But among the 
educated classes Bohemian fell into almost complete disuse. For 
educational and administrative purposes German was exclusively 
used, and the scanty literature of Bohemia in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and in the eighteenth century is Latin or German, 
The feeling of belonging to a separate nationality, distinct from that 
of the German provinces of Austria, a feeling that finds its expression 
in the passionate love of the Bohemian for his own Slav language, 
had also for a time almost died out. 

The revival of the national feeling among the Bohemians which 
began in the last years of the eighteenth and the first years of the 
present century, and which, growing gradually, has now rendered the 
Bohemian nation a most important element in Austrian politics, must 
be attributed to several causes. One of these was undoubtedly the 
policy of the Emperor Joseph the Second, which, very much against 
that Sovereign’s wish, proved favourable to the Bohemian. The 
Emperor, indeed, entertained the chimerical plan of establishing the 
German language as the universal one in all the realms ruled by the 
House of Habsburg, but on the other hand his enlightened ideas 
rendered him hostile to the absurdly rigorous system of censure of the 
press which has existed in Austria during the reign of Joseph’s pre- 
decessors. During his reign a newspaper published in the Bohemian 
language was brought out in 1786. This would have been an impossi- 
bility not only before the reign of Joseph, but even in far more recent 
times. As late as in the middle of the present century the Austrian 
Government has attempted to limit the number of Bohemian peri- 
odicals, and indeed to suppress them as far as possible. During 
Joseph’s reign the Bohemian ‘Society of Sciences’ was founded. 
Though the publications of the society at first appeared in German 
only, and that language was then exclusively used in its deliberations, 
yet it undoubtedly contributed to revive public interest in Bohemian 
history. At a moment when it was considered almost a disgrace to 
belong to the Bohemian nationality, records such as those of the 
Hussite wars, when the Bohemians for a moment had no inconsider- 
able chance of obtaining supremacy in Europe, naturally greatly 
impressed the more cultivated inhabitants of Bohemia. 

Other better-known events also contributed to the revival of the 
Bohemian national feeling. The influence of the French Revolution 
was very great even in a country so distant from France as Bohemia 
is. The passionate desire for liberty which was then universal in 
Bohemia very naturally took the shape of an intense wish to revive 
the ancient national language, and to recover the free institutions 
which Bohemia had formerly possessed. The events of tie Napo- 
leonic era also tended to the revival of the national Slav feeling in 
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Bohemia. When the Russian troops marched through Bohemia on 
their way to the battlefields of Dresden and Leipzig, the Bohemian 
peasants were surprised to find that the heroes of the Moskova and 
Borodino, then celebrated on the whole Continent as the vanquishers 
of the hitherto invincible Napoleon, spoke a language very similar to 
their own. 

The Bohemian national movement was at its beginning a dis- 
tinctly literary one. National feeling could indeed at that period 
have taken no other form. The strictly Absolutist Austrian Govern- 
ment of the earlier part of this century tolerated no political dis- 
cussions, and indeed no newspapers that were not directly or indirectly 
under its control. The meetings of the Bohemian Diet, consisting of 
representatives of the Catholic clergy and of the nobility, and of the 
burgomasters of a few privileged towns, were not frequent, and were 
of short duration. The voting of certain taxes, which had become a 
mere formality, occupied the short time during which the ‘ Estates,’ as 
they were called, met. It was only shortly before the revolution of 
1848 that these assemblies acquired some importance. 

The revival of the Bohemian language is principally due to the 
enthusiasm of a few men of learning, who devoted their whole life to 
this object. Such men were Professor Jungmann, who published 
the first complete Bohemian and German dictionary and a history 
of Bohemian literature; Palacky, whose monumental history of 
Bohemia appeared almost as a revelation, at a period when the 
annals of the country had been completely distorted by German and 
Catholic writers; Kollar, whose collection of Bohemian sonnets en- 
titled Slavy Dcera, ‘The Daughter of Slava’ (a goddess personifying the 
Slav race), was received with enthusiasm by the Bohemian patriots. 

A great impulse was given to the Bohemian national movement 
when Counts Kolovrat and Sternberg founded the ‘Society of the 
Bohemian Museum’ in 1827. The publications of this society at 
first appeared both in German and in Bohemian, but the German 
edition was soon discontinued. A branch of this society, entitled the 
‘Matice Ceska,’ specially devotes itself to the editing and republish- 
ing of ancient Bohemian works. 

The endeavours of the national enthusiasts were not at first 
crowned with great success. Many anecdotes circulated referring to 
the smallness of the number of the ‘Patriots’ (Vlastenci) as they 
were called. It was said that when Jungmann and his friends 
Marck and Pres] were discussing the future of Bohemian litera- 
ture, Jungmann remarked to his guests, ‘It would only require that 
the ceiling of this room should fall in, and there would be an end of 
Bohemian literature!’ Another anecdote stated that one of the 
‘Patniots’ was seen in a state of the wildest excitement and delight 
because he had heard two well-dressed men converse together in 
Bohemian in the ‘Graben’ (the principal street of Prague). 
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The national movement, as already stated, had at first scarcely 
any influence on the politics of the country. It was only about the 
year 1840 that some traces of the popular feeling found expression 
in the deliberations of the Prague Diet, which hitherto had been 
totally devoid of political importance. The members of the 
Bohemian nobility, of whom the Diet was principally composed, have 
always shown a capacity for political life which is not found among 
men of their class in the German provinces of Austria. Several of 
them began at the meetings of the Diet to remind the representatives 
of the Government that Bohemia was no mere Austrian province, but 
an ancient kingdom that had devolved on the House of Habsburg by 
succession—in the female line—from the ancient rulers of the land. 
Many complaints against the administration of the land, particularly 
against the financial policy of the Government, were also brought 
forward. At the end of the year 1847 the ‘ Estates’ had decided 
that they would at their meeting, which was to have taken place in 
the spring of the following year, demand a change in the system of 
censure to which all literary works were subject, an increased 
representation of the Bohemian towns in the Diet, and the teach- 
ing of the Bohemian language in the intermediary schools (Gym- 
nasiwm) of the country. 

These plans were frustrated by the events of the year 1848, which 
convulsed Bohemia like all other continental countries. The news 
of the Revolution of Paris reached Prague on the 29th of February, 
and immediately caused great excitement in the city. Principally 
through the agency of a Bohemian national association which had 
adopted the English designation of ‘ Repeal,’ a great popular meeting 
took place on the Ist of March. This meeting chose a committee 
for the purpose of drawing up a petition to the Emperor. This 
petition, among other demands, claimed the abolition of the detested 
system of censure of the press, and of the servitude under which 
the peasantry still lived, and an administrative union of Bohemia 
with Moravia and Silesia, which countries had been dependent on 
Bohemia during the period of its independence.. These demands 
were submitted to the Emperor Ferdinand, and a draft of a constitu- 
tion for Bohemia was drawn up. The anarchy that soon broke out 
in Vienna, and the Revolution of Prague in June, put a stop to this 
project. 

The Congress of Vienna had in 1815 incorporated with Germany 
Bohemia as well as many other non-German territories belonging to 
the House of Austria. Bohemia, therefore, formed part of the 
Germanic Confederation, and when it was decided in the spring of 
1848 that a national Parliament representing all German countries 
should meet at Frankfort, Bohemia was requested to elect repregenta- 
tives. Palacky, who now first appeared in political life, was invited 
to take part in a meeting of delegates at Frankfort, which preceded 
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the opening of the General Assembly. Palacky’s answer is interesting 
even after the lapse of half a century; for it proves to how great an 
extent the national feeling had already developed itself, even at a 
time when political discussion was almost impossible. Palacky 
wrote: ‘I am not a German, but a Bohemian, belonging to the Slav 
race. Whatever talent I possess is at the service of my own country. 
My nation is certainly a small one, but it has always maintained its 
historical individuality. The rulers of Bohemia have often been on 
terms of intimacy with the German princes, but the Bohemian people 
has never considered itself as German.’ 

The Slav majority of the population of Bohemia, acting according 
to Palacky’s theories, chose no representatives, and took no part in 
the proceedings of the disastrous first German Parliament at Frank- 
fort. It was, however, an indirect result of this meeting of the 
representatives of Germany that it was resolved to assemble at 
Prague representatives of all Slav countries. This Slav Congress, 
which met on the 2nd of June, consisted principally of representa- 
tives of the different Slav countries which are under Austrian rule, 
though the Slavs inhabiting then Turkish lands had a few representa- 
tives. No Russians, except a few exiles, were present. Contrary to 
what has often been stated by German writers, the members of the 
different Slav nationalities all spoke in their own languages, and 
were able to make themselves intelligible to one another ; not a word 
of German was spoken. 

The Slav Congress of Prague shared the fate of the other count- 
less parliamentary assemblies of the year 1848: its deliberations led 
to noresult. While the sittings of the Congress were still continuing, 
an insurrection broke out at Prague. The exact purpose and inten- 
tions of its originators have never become known, but it was con- 
sidered by the Austrian Government as a sufficient motive for 
dissolving the Slav Congress, in which the extreme Radical element 
had gradually gained the upper hand. The insurrection was also 
the cause why the Bohemian parliamentary representatives did not 
meet in 1848, and why the separate constitution that had been 
promised Bohemia was never granted. The Bohemians, however, 
took part in the deliberations of the central Parliament of Vienna, 
and their national movement having been originally a literary one, 
it was natural that they should choose many literary men, among 
whom Palacky was the most prominent, for their representatives. 
The Austrian Parliament that assembled at Vienna, and was after- 
wards transferred to Kremsier, resulted in a complete failure ; and by 
the end of the year 1849 Austria was again practically an absolute 
monarchy, though the constitution was not formally abolished before 
the end of the year 1851. 

The ten years that elapsed between 1849 and 1859 were certainly 
the period when the German officials who then governed Austria 
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made their most determined attempt to suppress the national move- 
ment, and specially the national language, of Bohemia. The Society 
of the Bohemian Museum, .which had been founded by Bohemian 
noblemen, some of whom had held important offices in Government, 
was subjected to Government control. Though its purposes were in 
no way connected with politics, it was decreed that henceforth a 
police official should be present at the meetings of the society. The 
yet older Society of Sciences also suffered from Government interfer- 
ence. Yet severer was the attitude of the Government towards the 
masses of the Bohemians. The mere words ‘Ja jsem Cech’ (=I am 
a Bohemian) were sufficient to cause the unfortunate person who had 
pronounced them to be placed under the special superintendence of 
the police. 

The system of Absolutist government in Austria did not long 
outlive the disastrous Italian campaign of 1859. It was, indeed, the 
natural feeling that absolute government having proved a failure, 
constitutional government should be given a trial, that caused the 
general desire for a constitution, rather than any sincere belief that 
in a country like Austria, where parties are necessarily national, not 
political, parliamentary government was likely to be successful. In 
October, 1860, an Imperial decree instituted parliamentary assemblies 
in all parts of the empire, and in February of the following year a 
further decree established the constitution, which, though partial 
changes have taken place, is still mainly the constitution of the 
non-Hungarian part of the Habsburg Empire. Besides a central 
Parliament at Vienna, the decree of the 26th of February established 
separate representative bodies, consisting of one chamber only, in all 
the different parts of the empire. The Parliament of Bohemia (as 
at present constituted) was to consist of 242 members. The Arch- 
bishop of Prague, the three Bohemian bishops, the rectors of the 
German and (now also) of the Bohemian universities of Prague, are 
members by virtue of their office. Of the other members seventy are 
elected by the owners of certain large estates, between three and four 
hundred in number. This corporation has replaced the ‘ Estates’ of 
the nobles and of the knights which existed during the time of 
Bohemia’s independence. Eighty-seven deputies are elected by the 
Bohemian towns and chambers of commerce. The remaining seventy- 
nine representatives are chosen by the peasantry. These, in distinc- 
tion from the before-mentioned, are elected according to a system of 
double selection, each village community choosing one or more 
‘ electors,’ who meet and choose the representative of the district. 

The Bohemian Diet in its new conformation first met in 1861, and 
the disproportionately large number of German representatives which 
it contained created great surprise. It is true that Schmerling, the 
creator of the ‘constitution of February,’ had everywhere, but 
specially in Bohemia, favoured the German population. Some of 
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the deputies of the Bohemian peasantry represented 2,500, others 
25,000 electors ; and it was always the German deputy who repre- 
sented the smaller, and the Bohemian the larger number of voters 
One of the first steps of the Bohemian Diet was to elect representa- 
tives to the Vienna Parliament, which as then constituted was to 
consist of delegates of the provincial representative bodies. The 
Slav representatives of Bohemia,-however, soon ascertained that the 
central Parliament intended to encroach on the rights of their own 
local assembly, and they left the Vienna Assembly in 1863. 

The refusal of Hungary, Croatia, and Venice—then still part of 
the Austrian Empire—to send delegates to Vienna had, indeed, 
already proved the impossibility of constituting a central parliament 
for the whole empire. The departure of the Bohemians from 
Vienna undoubtedly precipitated the fall of the Schmerling Ministry, 
which had attempted to preserve the supremacy of the Germans over 
the other inhabitants of the empire by giving it a slight constitu- 
tional varnish. The ‘constitution of February’ was suspended in 
1865, and a new Minister, Count Belcredi, now undertook the arduous 
task of satisfying the demands of the various nationalities, while yet 
preserving to a certain extent the unity of the empire. 

Whether Count Belcredi’s plans had any chance of success will 
never be known. The year 1866 brought war with Prussia and 
Italy, and thus interrupted the negotiations to obtain an agreement 
between the different parts of the empire that were then proceeding. 
The disastrous result of the Bohemian campaign indirectly, though 
not immediately, caused the fall of Belcredi. His successor, Count 
Beust, though at first appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, assumed 
the title of Chancellor of the Empire, and as such directed its internal 
policy also. During his period of office the now existent system of 
‘dualism’ was established, and the claims of Hungary were com- 
pletely recognised. Hungary, with Croatia and. Transylvania, 
became a separate country as far as internal administration is con- 
cerned. 

In the remaining parts of the empire Beust believed—wrongly, 
as events have proved—that he could still maintain the supremacy 
of the Germans. The expression which was (falsely) attributed to 
Count Beust, ‘that he intended to drive the Slavs against the wall,’ 
certainly contains a very fair account of his policy. The Bohemians 
vigorously opposed Count Beust and the so-called German-Liberal 
Cabinet which was constituted to govern ‘ Cisleithania,’ the absurd 
and geographically incorrect name which was generally, though 
not officially, given to the non-Hungarian parts of Austria. The 
Bohemians had ceased in 1863 to attend the Parliament of Vienna, 
and they now—the 15th of April, 1867—quitted the Diet of Prague. 
In the following year the Bohemian deputies published a ‘ declara- 
tion,’ as it was called, in which they asserted the sovereignty of the 
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kingdom of Bohemia, refusing all community with the other parts of 
the Austrian Empire, with which, they stated, they had nothing in 
common except the rule of the House of Habsburg. They declined 
to form part of ‘Cisleithania,’ and demanded that Moravia and 
Silesia, which,had formed parts of the ancient Bohemian kingdom, 
should be reunited with Bohemia. At this period, as so often 
before and since, it was attempted to govern Bohemia by repressive 
measures, and with the aid of the German minority of the population. 

This policy, however, failed in consequence of the passive resist- 
ance of the Bohemians, and indeed of all the Slavs in the empire. 
It was therefore decided again to negotiate with the Bohemians. 
After the short Ministry of Count Potocki, Count Hohenwart in 
1871 undertook the direction of these negotiations. The Bohemian 
deputies in that year again took their seats in the Diet of Prague, 
which now assumed the character of a constituante rather than of 
an ordinary meeting. A message addressed by the Sovereign to the 
Assembly on the 14th of September declared that ‘in consideration 
of the former constitutional position of Bohemia, and remembering 
the power and glory which its crown had given to his ancestors, and 
the constant fidelity of the population, he gladly recognised the 
rights of the kingdom of Bohemia, and was willing to confirm this 
assurance by taking the coronation oath.’ The Bohemians were, 
however, reminded that it would be necessary that their separate 
constitution should be in conformity with the constitutions of 
Hungary and Austria. Though it is little more than twenty-six 
years since this Imperial message was delivered at Prague, it has, 
beyond the borders of Austria, already sunk into almost complete 
oblivion. It is therefore little known how near the Bohemians once 
were to the goal of their political aspirations. The feeling of dis- 
appointment which the subsequent failure caused is no inconsiderable 
element in the discontent, sometimes culminating in riots, of which 
we occasionally hear in Bohemia. The Bohemian Diet on receiving 
the Imperial message elaborated a series of laws, defining the consti- 
tution of Bohemia and its relations to Hungary and Austria. As 
these proposals never became laws, it is unnecessary to dwell on them. 
Bohemia, with Moravia and Silesia, was to be governed by a repre- 
sentative of the Emperor, who was to be responsible to the Parliament 
of Prague. Certain matters were left to joint deliberations of 
Austrian and Bohemian delegates similar to the ‘delegations of the 
Parliaments of Vienna and Budapest, such as they now exist.” 
Other laws drafted rapidly ensured full right as regarded their 
language and educational institutions to the Germans of Bohemia. 
The Bohemians were prepared to grant all possible concessions to 
the Germans once their ancient constitution (according to which the 
Bohemian language is the national one) was restored to them. 

But these attempts to conciliate Bohemia came to a sudden end. 
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Count Beust, to whom so many witty remarks are attributed, is 
reported to have said that Austria is the ‘country of improbabilities’ 
(Unwahrecheinlichkeiten). What now occurred certainly confirms 
his saying. Count Hohenwart was suddenly dismissed, and another 
so-called ‘German Liberal’ Government was formed. This Cabinet, 
of which Prince Adolphus Auersberg was the head, remained in office 
from 1871 to 1879. The Bohemians again adopted a policy of 
passive resistance, taking no part in the deliberations of the Vienna 
Parliament, and for some time also leaving the Diet of Prague. The 
German Government again attempted to suppress the Slav element 
in Bohemia, but every year it became more obvious that this was 
impossible. Where absolute governments had failed, a government 
that had even slight pretensions to be considered a constitutional 
one could not succeed. It is, indeed, worthy of note that during 
these years of determined opposition the Slav element in Bohemia 
constantly increased in strength. Bohemian literature and jour- 
nalism became every year more extensive, and the language gradually 
obtained a scientific terminology which rendered the subsequent 
establishment of a national university possible. 

The German Liberal party meanwhile gradually lost its influence 
and consideration in the country. The Germans energetically but 
foolishly opposed the occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina—no 
doubt the most brilliant stroke of Austrian policy in the present 
century. 

A change of government therefore took place in 1879, and Count 
Taafe became Prime Minister. Count Taafe was considered a strong 
Conservative, but the Liberalism of the late Government had been of 
so moderate a character that it was only by a marked leaning to 
Clericalism that his Ministry differed politically from that of his pre- 
decessor. Count Taafe with undeniable cleverness and ingenuity 
succeeded in forming a majority in the Vienna Parliament, which, 
speaking roughly, consisted of the representatives of the Slav 
population of the empire, who were joined by a certain number of 
German clerical deputies. The latter hoped to obtain from the 
Government concessions with regard to school regulations : they wished 
to diminish the period of obligatory attendance at the schools and 
also to put them more completely under the control of the clergy. 
Of this new parliamentary majority the Bohemians formed a part. 
They had some time previously again taken part in the deliberations 
of the Diet of Prague, and they now entered the central Parliament of 
Vienna after having previously declared that they did this without 
prejudice to their theory that Bohemia with Moravia and Silesia 
<onstituted a separate State under the rule of the same sovereign 
as Austria and Hungary. Together with the representatives of the 
Bohemian towns and country districts the representatives of the great 
Janded proprietors of the country entered the Vienna Parliament, and 
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they together forsuwed what was called the ‘Cesky Club.’ Among 
these landed proprietors the Conservatives now had—and still have— 
a considerable majority, and they had always been more favourable to 
the Slav or Bohemian element, while the more liberal members of 
the corporation sided with the Germans. It is one of the many 
anomalies of Austrian political life that a Bohemian landowner of 
liberal views but favourable to the Slav element cannot record his 
vote without going against his convictions in one way or the other. 

In reward of their parliamentary support the Bohemians obtained 
valuable concessions from Count Taafe. New regulations decreed a 
more extensive use of the Bohemian language in the law courts. A 
change of the system of voting in the chambers of commerce gave 
the Bohemians the majority in several of these bodies. According to 
the Bohemian Constitution, votes for the election of provincial officials 
are taken by ‘ curie,’ of which the landed proprietors, the town and 
chamber of commerce members, and the representatives of the peasantry 
each constitute one. The majority in ‘ 1e ‘curia’ of the towns was 
now assured to the Bohemians: they had always had the majority in 
the ‘ curia’ of the rural representatives. 

But, perhaps, of yet greater importance was the foundation of a 
Bohemian-Slav University at Prague. The Bohemian language, 
which hardly could be considered any longer a written one at the 
beginning of the century, had already developed itself to that extent, 
and required so complete a scientific terminology that it was possible 
that theology, law, medicine, and ‘ philosophy ’ (as the fourth ‘ faculty’ 
is termed in Austrian universities) could be taught in it. The 
Bohemian University has proved a great success, and its ‘ faculty’ of 
law has already outstripped that of the German University of Prague. 
The foundation of the Bohemian University granted by Count Taafe 
has been of the greatest service to the country. In Bohemia, as in 
most continental countries, the service of the State is the profession 
chosen by the large majority of the young men of the educated 
classes. The possibility of pursuing their studies and passing their 
examinations in the national language (though a thorough knowledge 
of the German language is still required) has produced a great 
change in the views and feelings of the younger Government officials, 
a class whose influence in so bureaucratic a country as Austria is of 
course enormous. Brought up in the thoroughly Slav and Bohemian 
traditions of the new university (which are rendered all the more 
lively by the rivalry with the still existent German University of 
Prague), the younger Government employés often sympathise with 
the Bohemians, while the old Austrian bureaucracy had been one of 
the great supports of the German element in Bohemia, as in all parts 
of the polyglot empire. . 

By these and other minor concessions Count Taafe had succeeded 
in being—particularly at the beginning of his administration—on 
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good terms with the Slav population of Bohemia. The Germans of 
that country, on the other hand, energetically opposed his policy, and 
on the 26th of December 1886 they declared that they would no 
longer take part in the deliberations of the Diet of Prague. It must 
be admitted that this step, an obvious negation of parliamentary 
rules, has at different times been taken by almost all the national 
parties in Austria. 

Towards the end of his Ministry, Count Taafe, whose energy 
under overwhelming difficulties deserves admiration, made a new 
attempt to reconcile those hostile brothers, the Slav and German 
inhabitants of Bohemia. After negotiations which lasted some time, 
a meeting of members of almost all the Bohemian parties and of 
Cabinet Ministers, including Count Taafe himself, assembled at Vienna 
in January 1890. The Cabinet, however, committed the irreparable 
mistake of omitting to summon to the meeting members of the then 
rising so-called ‘Young Bohemian’ party. The representatives of 
the Bohemian towns and country districts who had first appeared at 
the Vienna Parliament had almost all belonged to the more con- 
servative ‘Old Bohemian’ party. That party had, however, lost 
ground considerably during the ten years of Count Taafe’s rule. 
They were accused of undue subserviency to their aristocratic allies, 
the representatives of the Bohemian landowners, with whom they had 
formed a common parliamentary association. It was also believed 
that they were favourably disposed towards the plans of their 
German clerical confederates, who wished to make over to the clergy 
the entire management of the schools. The deputies thus incurred 
the dangerous hostility of the schoolmasters, who in Bohemian 
villages are generally the one authority on political matters, and 
many of whom are very skilled electioneering agents. In 1889 the 
Young Bohemians had therefore secured a greatly increased number 
of seats in the Diet of Prague. The Slav population of Bohemia 
(excepting the landowners) was therefore represented at the Vienna 
Conference by men who had already lost its confidence to a great 
extent. 

The Conference at Vienna, after lengthy deliberations, drew up 
an agreement which was signed by all those who had taken part in 
it. This agreement, which was drawn up in eleven paragraphs, 
dealt with parliamentary representation, the division of law courts 
and educational institutions according to language, and many 
other matters; but as the attempted compromise never became law 
it is unnecessary to give details as to this agreement. It may be 
mentioned as a constitutional curiosity that one of the enactments 
of the compromise extended the system of the division of the Diet 
into ‘ curie’; such ‘ curiw’ indeed already existed, but according 
to the Vienna agreement they were to be formed on national lines: 
one was to consist of the German, the other of the Bohemian 
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members, while the ‘curia’ of the landowners was to remain as 
before. Each ‘ curia’ was in certain specified cases to have the right 
of vetoing the decisions of the Diet. It was hoped that the oppres- 
sion} of one nationality by the other would thus be prevented. 
Attempted twenty years before, the plan would have had some 
chance of success ; but the Slav element had then already acquired 
such strength that the Slavs energetically opposed what they con- 
sidered a mere stratagem to weaken them to the advantage of the 
German minority. 

The compromise of Vienna, as already stated, never became law. It 
succumbed to the violent*opposition of the Young Bohemian party, 
which gradually ousted the Old Bohemians from their seats in the 
parliamentary assemblies of Vienna and Prague. At the present 
moment all the Bohemian members of both these bodies belong to 
the Young Bohemian party. 

Shortly after the failure of the compromise, Count Taafe’s 
Government fell in consequence of a bill he had brought in which 
introduced almost universal suffrage. A so-called coalition Govern- 
ment, consisting of members of the German Liberal, German Con- 
servative, and Polish parties, now took office, This Government was 
vehemently opposed by the Bohemians, and in the autumn of 1893 
‘the state of siege’ was proclaimed at Prague. The coalition 
Government, which from the first was divided against itself, and the 
members of which proved wanting both in tact and in capacity, was 
not of long duration, and after Count Kielmansegge had provision- 
ally held office for a few months Count Badeni, formerly Governor 
of Galicia, who brought with him a reputation of great sagacity, 
became Prime Minister. 

It was an absolute necessity for Count Badeni to obtain a 
working majority in the Vienna Parliament, for the renewal of the 
agreement with Hungary, first concluded in 1867, and renewable 
every ten years, had to be voted. For the purpose of obtaining the 
support of the Bohemian deputies, Count Badeni issued his now 
celebrated regulations as to the use of languages in Bohemia, which 
—certainly contrary to the Minister’s expectation—have caused such 
unprecedented uproar, and for the time rendered parliamentary 
government in Austria almost impossible. As far back as 1880 
regulations had been issued granting the Bohemian language a far 
more extended use in the law courts of that covntry. But early in 
1897 a decree of Count Badeni announced that after a certain date 
all Government officials, to be able to hold an appointment in Bohemia, 
would be obliged to prove a thorough knowledge of the Bohemian 
as well as of the German language. The indignation which this 
decree caused among the German population of Bohemia is almost 
inconceivable if we consider that the Sovereign was only demanding 
from his officials what every Bohemian landowner requires from his 
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employés—a thorough knowledge of German andjBohemian. ‘ Beider 
Landessprachen in Wort und Schrift vollkommen miichtig,’ as the 
German words run, is always mentioned as a necessary qualification 
for agents, gamekeepers, &c., on Bohemian estates. Certain facts 
indeed partly explain, if they do not excuse, the indignation of the 
Germans. They had always been treated with special favour by 
former Austrian Governments, and the study of the Bohemian 
language, which they were taught to despise, had been positively dis- 
couraged. Another rather curious cause of indignation was the 
alleged difficulty of learning Bohemian, and the writer has often caused 
indignation by mentioning that the English Government requires 
from officials who seek employment in India the knowledge of 
languages far more difficult than any Slavonic one. 

The consequences of Count Badeni’s decree, the troubles at Eger 
in the summer of 1897, the turbulent scenes in the Vienna parliament, 
and the riots at Prague after Count Badeni’s fall, are too recent to 
require notice here. It may be interesting to inquire what the 
probable result of the racial struggle in Bohemia will be. It is cer- 
tain that everything points to the final victory of the national party ; 
and it is probable that Bohemia, mainly German a century ago, will 
again become, what it originally was, a Slav country. Every year it 
is noticeable that more Bohemian and Jess German is spoken in the 
streets of Prague and provincial towns such as Kéniggriitz and Pilsen. 
In the country districts, too, many villages that were German as 
recently as ten years ago are now Bohemian. The ‘regeneration’ 
(znovuzrozent) of Bohemia, as it is called by the people, will slowly 
but surely become an accomplished fact. 

It has often been suggested that the racial struggle in Bohemia, 
and the parliamentary anarchy which has been its consequence, might 
endanger the existence of Austria, and therefore the peace of Europe, 
which requires the existence of a strong Austrian Empire. To this 
suggestion a decidedly negative answer can be given. Parliamentary 
institutions have not in Austria the importance they have in more 
Western countries. The members of all the various nationalities look 
with equal confidence to the Emperor as their guide and leader. No 
one nationality is inferior to another in its veneration for a sovereign 
whose sagacity and kindness are acknowledged by all. The Emperor 
is not, according to present ideas, an old man, and his reign may con- 
tinue for many years. Still it may be worth mention that Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, has lately won golden 
opinions from all those who have met him. He has lately devoted 
almost all his time to study for the purpose of preparing himself for 
the arduous task that one day awaits him. It may be added that 
his health has lately greatly improved. 

While there is therefore no danger to be feared for the future of 
the Austrian Empire, the same cannot be said of the parliamentary 
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institutions of the country. Parties constituted according to racial, 
not political, differences are in no case favourable to constitutional 
government. But when parties attempt to defeat their opponents by 
preventing them from speaking, and secede from the parliamentary 
assemblies when they find themselves in a minority, constitutional 
government—to put it mildly—becomes very difficult. Parliamentary 
government in Austria is certainly on its trial. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the German deputies have 
again left the Diet of Prague. This confirms the apprehensions 
expressed above, although the central Parliament at Vienna has been 
summoned to meet during the present month, when a fresh attempt 
to solve the Bohemian question will no doubt be made. 


LOTzow. 





THE REORGANISATION OF OUR 
NATIONAL ART MUSEUMS 


THE Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry into Science and Art 
Administration at the South Kensington Museum seems already to 
have effected a veritable revolution in the involved affairs of that 
Institution. The Government has apparently even hastened to 
capitulate to Sir F. Powell and his coadjutors; it would be well 
advised if it were to give further continuance and power to those 
able and energetic reformers by their reappointment as a Royal 
Commission ; for the rebuilding of the sadly shaken South Kensington 
edifice will be a far more arduous matter than the exposition of its 
present unfitness even has shown itself to be. 

Building and rebuilding, moreover, are in the air in every sense. 


“ Science and art are at last to be divorced from their inconvenient 


and unnatural union, and each department is to have its separate 
establishment. 

There is then an immense and most difficult work to be done— 
need it be said that it is all important that definite order and method 
should be established at the outset ? 

It is announced that there is to be a minister directly responsible 
to the House of Commons, apparently to take cognisance of both 
these branches of national culture. If the old ambiguity and con- 
fusion are to be avoided, this high official should have two separate 
sets of advisers, science and art having no real or necessary 
administrative relationship. That the two branches should be kept 
distinct and separate, will doubtless be the view of the science men ; 
it will, then, be for them to move on their own behalf. 

Each department is henceforth to have its own special and distinct 
headquarters at South Kensington, in juxtaposition, but with a 
wide road betwixt the two establishments. 

The building of the two new palaces of science and art, it is to 
be presumed, is to be taken in hand at once. Is the architect under 
direction of Her Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works to settle the 
plans, dimensions, and specific requirements of these structures, or 
are these matters to be prearranged by the officers of the respective 
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establishments, who alone can determine what the requirements are ? 
—in other words, are the buildings to be designed with direct and fully 
considered reference to the nature of the collections they are destined 
to house, and to the probable extension of the same in time to come, 
. or left to the haphazard inspiration of outside authorities? Under the 
old management, plans for an imposing architectural monument, 
with magnificent fagades, domes and towers, obtained the approval 
of the authorities. They were the outcome of a public competition 
in which the practical requirements of the proposed structure 
were an entirely secondary consideration. The house, in short, was 
to be built, and the incoming tenant was evidently expected to make 
the best of it, whether it suited him or not. 

It would be unjust to the author of this design to suppose him 
incapable of the erection of buildings perfectly suitable for their 
purposes, if these purposes were fully settled and explained to him, 
and this is what has now to be done. The successful author of the 
competitive design has every right to expect that the carrying out 
of the new South Kensington buildings should be entrusted to him. 
Who is to formulate the requirements which are to be his guide ? 

After all, however, the erection of buildings more or less fitted for 
their purpose, as the result may be, is a definite feasible matter ; 
for better or worse it will be got over, it is to be hoped, successfully. 
Vastly more difficult, far reaching, and complicated, will be the 
unravelling of the tangled skeins of South Kensington art teaching 
and museum development. 

Entirely new elements and powers have come upon the scene in 
these latter days, which, whilst they will have justified much that 
has been attempted heretofore, will necessitate the conversion into 
practical realities of activities which have so far been little better 
than nominal. Local self-government, with funds automatically 
accruing, must now be taken into account. The ‘beer money’ may 
in the majority of cases be small in amount and misapplied and 
wasted in its application, but it is the beginning of a new system, 
the thin end of the wedge which may yet be driven far. The 
development of local schools of art and museums, then, will receive a 
powerful impetus from these new forces. Perhaps this will not be an 
entirely unmixed gain ; not improbably the complicated and expen- 
sive machinery by which the State gives direct pecuniary assistance 
to local institutions, with its veritable army of inspectors and clerks, 
may be still further developed by the new departure, and the 
practical outcome, moreover, might be the supply of art education in 
greater measure than it could be utilised and assimilated. 

There are indeed symptoms that in some directions State-aided 
art teaching is being overdone. The modest establishments, the 
initial ‘school of design’ of half a century ago, has become at last a 
* Royal College of Art.’ This high-sounding title is symptomatic, 
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and it may be misleading. If every second or third rate town in 
England is to have its ‘Royal College of Art,’ it will likely 
enough result in unmitigated mischief. Art as a profession in this 
country is already notoriously overstocked ; there are almost more 
portrait and landscape painters already than there are patrons and 
purchasers for their works. There is a school of art in the small 
country town of five or six thousand inhabitants, near which I am 
now writing—perhaps it has become a ‘ Royal College of Art’— 
in any case one practical result of its activity has just come to my 
notice, and I think it gives cause for thought. A short time ago a 
plumber’s apprentice in this locality called on me with a little oil 
picture in his hand. It was a formless daub ; his object nevertheless 
was to engage my assistance in enabling him to prosecute his art 
studies at the headquarters aforesaid. It was impossible to praise, 
and it would have been cruelty to abet such a design; my advice to 
him, therefore, was to stick to his trade, and to make himself the 
best plumber and glazier and painter in the county. The reply was 
significant—it was : ‘ What would be the good of that, sir? If I make 
myself ever so clever the Trades Union would not let me get a 
shilling a day more wages.’ ; 

More important is it that the public at large should be educated 
to the better appreciation of art matters; and this it is obvious, so far 
as State or municipal action is concerned, must be through the 
agency of museums and art galleries. ‘ Royal Colleges of Art’ should 
be comparatively few, and museums and galleries many. 

The art aspirant must go as heretofore to the Academy—it may 
be far away from his own home; if his call be a genuine one, the 
effort to do so will be stimulating and salutary. The museum, on the 
other hand, even if it be but a motley-medley gathering, should be a 
home institution, and its teaching, so to speak, be brought to every 
man’s door. 

To assist and regulate these institutions to indicate the right 
channels of development, special or universal as the case may be, to 
bring home to the millions of the land a knowledge of the best pro- 
ductions of art of all times, and in all forms and vehicles, are the 
ends to be aimed at. This may now be accomplished with a range 
and completeness which a generation ago even would have been 
impossible. 

The great and special work of the South Kensington Art Depart- 
ment should be in this direction. 

South Kensington teaching has undoubtedly had a marked effect 
on the country, but’ it has been rather in the direction of fine art 
than industrial art ; but, after all, the main interests of this country, 
those for which at all events vast sums of public money have been 
ostensibly applied, lie infinitely more in the latter than in the former 
direction. In the fine arts it has unquestionably greatly improved 
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and developed the technical practice of the English school, but as 
yet it does not seem to have evolved any very marked evidences of 
real originality or genius. It is indeed an old and oft enounced 
opinion that academic teaching is inimical to those vital characteris- 
tics. It may or may not be so, but there is another aspect of the 
matter. If, as I have intimated, State culture of art is giving us too 
ample a crop of high-art practitioners, the result is very different in 
respect to the collateral education which it imparts through the 
agency of museums. 

To the workman in many branches in as full measure as to the 
designer or inventor, the education of the eye and hand, and the 
teaching of a liberal régime of foregone example, are essential to that 
higher status of value which alone will in the end enable British 
manufactures in innumerable branches to keep ahead of foreign 
competition. Excellent and world-renowned models of the bygone 
art of all periods and countries, then, are the designer and art work- 
man’s classics, the necessary and indispensable means of education. 
Need it be said that it is an utterly fallacious notion that originality 
and intrinsic excellence can proceed from the natural faculties of the 
uneducated man? Untrained originality, as may be seen on all hands 
at the present time, notably in industrial design, generates little 
other than ugliness and deformity. 

The wonderful processes by which works of art of all kinds can 
now be copied and multiplied, have opened an ever widening field. 
It will in future be mainly by the supply of copies and reproductions 
of the classic art treasures of the world, rather than by the purvey- 
ance of the increasingly scarce and costly originals, that the State 
can most powerfully assist the great and ever growing centres of 
population of the empire; and it must not be forgotten that not alone 
the cities and towns of this island, but those also of our world-wide 
empire, must be taken into account. This system would not be 
essentially costly in its working. The highest knowledge and judg- 
ment and well-organised machinery the State must supply, but it 
should not be called upon to endow—local endeavour properly 
guided and stimulated should be relied upon for the material means 
of action. 

The automatic supply from an Imperial source which is now 
accruing in the home country at least could not be better utilised 
than in this direction. It is urgent, indeed, that the proper channels 
of application for this fund should be found or suggested by Central 
Authority, if crude experiments and aimless waste are to be avoided. 

The Committee of Enquiry has in principle emphatically approved 
and endorsed the circulating system which has been heretofore in 
operation at South Kensington. As regards its practical carrying out, 
however, if it had gone further into details its approval would prob- 
ably have been more guardedly expressed; for the same want of 
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intelligence, the same confusion and misapplication of means, have 
characterised this healthy development as have gone far to neu- 
tralise the action of every other branch of the South Kensington 
administration. 

As the writer was the first organiser and, for many years, the 
practical administrator of this system at South Kensington, there 
need be no apology for the expression of his facts and views in regard 
to it—they have indeed been frequently stated in the public press 
and otherwise; but a fundamental doctrine in this matter recently 
laid down by the South Kensington authorities is nevertheless so 
opposed to these facts and views, and might become so mischievous 
in its effects, that it seems incumbent on him to bring it in question. 
In the exposition of the functions of the Science and Art Department 
formulated by the officials of the establishment it is laid down as a 
fundamental rule that all the specimens in the Central Museum are 
liable to displacement and to be sent on loan to provincial institu- 
tions. The writer, however, can positively state that no such rule 
was ever established at the first inception of the system in question, 
that it was not in existence in his time, and that it is an abuse of 
procedure only, the inevitable outcome of the régime of mismanage- 
ment and confusion which has latterly prevailed in the establishment. 
It is true that at the first grouping together at Marlborough House of 
the nebulous collections, which have since attained solid worldwide 
importance at South Kensington, nearly half a century ago, it was 
intended that they should subserve the instructional purposes of the 
country at large, by temporary displacement or permanent distribu- 
tion if necessary. There was at first no fixed intention and no 
apparent prospect of the formation of such a special and important 
entity as has since been created—obviously, if there had been, the 
patent obstacle in the way of the circulating system would have 
presented itself for solution at once. The impossibility of reconciling 
the existence of a great national collection, endowed with unique 
and priceless works of art, with that of a fluctuating peripatetic 
régime, under which the specimens were constantly liable to be 
shuffled about and removed, would have been obvious to the least 
instructed intelligence, and it need scarcely be said that it was so. 
The collections at Marlborough House, and afterwards at South 
Kensington, nevertheless, grew so rapidly and became so popular 
and important, that it was soon perceived that the loan and 
circulating system, which from the first it had been proposed to 
establish, had become feasible without any interference with settled 
collections. This undertaking had not previously been even foreshadowed 
in any other country, although the earliest steps had been taken 
some years before its realisation was made possible by the great pro- 
gressive impulse given to Industrial Art Masters by the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and the nation owes to the fostering care of the Queen 
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and the Prince Consort the principal assistance which ensured its 
practical realisation. 

In the outcome, it was determined that special representative 
collections should be formed expressly for loan and circulation, 
accompanied by carefully prepared catalogues, and other ample 
descriptive matter and appliances. Specimens were thus especially 
set apart and provided for this purpose, but it was fully understood and 
settled that the important unique treasures of the museum should not 
be drawn upon. Whenever it was feasible they were to be illustrated or 
duplicated by casting and moulding or by drawings and photographs, 
as the case might suggest, but they were never to be removed from 
their resting-places in the Central Museum. Here, moreover, the 
outside loan system came in aid, and the circulating collection was 
endowed at the outset with an important and precious series of fine 
works of decorative art objects from the abundant art treasures of the 
Crown in the Royal Palaces.' From the first, then, mainly with the 
interests and requirements of provincial institutions in view, a 
system was organised of the procurance and origination of reproduc- 
tions, not only of the notable representative specimens in the museum 
itself, but also of fine works in the principal collections of the con- 
tinent or in private hands. This of course opened a vast and fertile 
field, widening indeed from day to day by the rapid advances made 
in the practical means of artistic reproduction by the infinite new 
processes of photography and the plastic resources of electricity. 

The all-essential requisites for the success of such a system were 
evidently the individual knowledge, taste, or practised judgment 
required for the selection of the works of art to be reproduced ; for 
it need scarcely be said that such a system in incapable hands would 
be specially liable to abuse. Great sums of money might indeed 
be expended in the reproduction of entirely unsuitable or worthless 
works. This unfortunately was the result in the general decadence 
and confusion which at a certain period ensued at South Kensington. 
Trajan’s column, moulded at a huge cost in Rome, its lower portion 
in massive plaster re-erected in the museum and entailing a lofty glass 
roofed court, erected over it at a huge expense, is a standing evidence 
of the monstrous perversion which even the most wisely conceived 
system may undergo when administered by aspiring incapacity. 
The system in question nevertheless is essentially an invaluable one. 
Conceived and put in operation in the first instance at South 
Kensington, it has since been adopted and followed in almost every 


1 These objects, many of which were of great pecuniary value, such as fine old 
Sévres porcelain vases, &c., remained in circulation for upwards of twenty years, and 
they were only returned again to their places in the royal palaces when the writer, 
who had originally selected them, became their official supervisor as Her Majesty's 
Surveyor of Pictures, and when the dislocation of the original circulating collection 
and the degeneration of the entire system at South Kensington threw them out of 
use. 
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European country, and it must be said in most cases with a success: 
and economy of means which have, in the long run, far transcended 
the corresponding efforts of this country. 

There is, then, a great work to be taken in hand in the reform 
and reorganisation of this branch of the South Kensington economy, 
and it is one of the first and most urgent matters which should be 
entered upon by any new administration. 

The requirements of this system are one of the first things to be 
considered in the matter of the practical appointment of spaces and: 
juxtaposition of collections in the proposed new museum buildings. 
In its nature the system will entail continuous growth and expansion, 
and it is of the first importance that adequate and fitting accommoda- 
tion should be provided for it, and its future needs kept clearly in view 

When the radical change of system took place at South Kensington, 
when the original intelligence which had inspired these arrangements, 
and when the administration of secretaries and clerks superseded: 
that of competent specialists, naturally all barriers and reservations 
were soon broken down, and one of the first evil effects was felt in 
the disorganisation of the loan and circulation system. Then, and 
not till then, it became the rule that all the specimens of the Central 
Museum, no matter how precious and fragile, became liable to be 
removed from their accustomed place and put in circulation. 
Under this régime, whilst the world at large might be deprived for 
months or years together of world-renowned works of art removed 
from their metropolitan enshrinement, the provincial recipients were 
bewildered rather than instructed by incoherent collections, selected 
without method and conveying no definite teaching. A return in 
principle and in its main lines of realisation to the earlier practice in 
this respect is imperative. It is not necessary to describe it further : 
it will be more to the point to enlarge on one or two matters of admini- 
strative detail. The recent committee examined and considered the 
system adopted of late years at South Kensington of seeking outside 
advice through a standing committee of art advisers. They found 
that a salutary and advisable rule in itself had in practice become @ 
mere stalking-horse, and a convenient cloak for incapacity. They 
recommended the discontinuance of that body, but at the same time 
they recognised the utility and importance of some such apparatus, 
if wisely organised, with fully defined functions and powers. It is im 
the direction now under consideration that, in the writer’s opinion, 
some such organised body could render the greatest service in the 
art administration of the State, and he feels that he could not do 
better service to a cause he has much at heart than to indicate, 
although in a disjointed manner, some of the main points in the 
matter which occur to him. 

The utility of such a body of advisers obviously entirely depends: 
on the competence of the individual members. If, as heretofore, 
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persons of rank and social eminence, mere dilettante connoisseurs and 
collectors, were to be again selected, the outcome would be simply 
mischievous. A specially informed working body should be created ; 
it‘should be mainly, though not perhaps entirely, formed from the 
ranks of our existing art institutions, in particular by the appoint- 
ment of the younger specialist employés, to whom the opportu- 
nities for personal distinction which such a service would present, 
and the pecuniary remuneration, if even on a very moderate scale, 
would be an object. 

Whether chosen from within or without, in any case the 
members of such a commission should be known and distinguished 
as practical workers in their special fields. The position of the 
Director, as head of the South Kensington Museum, in regard to that 
committee, should be well defined at the outset. The constitution 
and practice of the British Museum afford analogies which have 
worked well in practice, and have at all events shown that the neces- 
sary controlling powers of a chief officer are not incompatible with 
their devolution in the fullest measure to specially informed 
assistants. 

This body should direct and regulate the purveyance of all 
works of art and reproductions intended for loan and circulation to 
provincial or colonial public institutions, whether specially affiliated 
to South Kensington or otherwise. It should have the power to 
select and originate all copies and reproductions of works of art of 
every kind and in every vehicle ; and for this purpose it would be 
well that its members, or some of them, should from time to time be 
specially commissioned to visit and report on the foreign museums 
and galleries and other repositories of works desirable to be copied 
or reproduced. It should originate or superintend the production of 
illustrated and other literary works, catalogues, monographs, &c. 


As my object is essentially a practical one, I have to conclude 
this paper with a brief notice of a particular matter of detail to 
which I think special importance attaches. Photography and the 
various processes of automatic engraving have in late years so 
greatly facilitated the production of illustrated art publications that 
an entirely new era has set in in this respect. In this matter much 
greater activity is being shown on the continent than in this country. 
Magnificent illustrated works of the highest interest and utility in 
every branch of art are now being currently issued in France and 
Germany which as yet have completely dwarfed all similar under- 
takings in England. 

It has been already intimated that the new Commission should 
be expected and authorised to initiate and carry out beneficial under- 
takings of this nature ; but in the meantime one of the chief functions 
of the art librarian at South Kensington—whose operations the new 
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Commission would of course take cognisance of—should be to purvey 
such‘illustrated works, photographs, and cognate matter for loan and 
circulation. Probably as much real educational influence would ensue 
from*the comparatively easy and economical purveyance of such 
matter as from the costly and difficult circulation of the actual 
specimens illustrated. There are, of course, certain works of art the 
full value and nature of which can only be estimated and understood 
by actual inspection of the specimens themselves. In those cases 
duplicate examples kept especially for circulation could in most 
instances be obtained; but it is not too much to say that, for the 
great mass of such miscellaneous works of art as have hitherto at 
vast cost been sent about the country from South Kensington, 
engraved illustrations and photographs would have been in reality as 


useful and instructive. 
J. C. RoBINSON. 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY 


THE future supply and control of water for London is the gravest 
question which has ever been entertained by any municipality. The 
great majority of ratepayers, through their representatives, have long 
urged the necessity for purchasing the existing Companies and for 
obtaining a fresh supply of pure water from Wales, but they have 
encountered opposition and delay from the Government and the House 
of Commons, which has paralysed their action and has seemed to 
render success almost hopeless. The drought of the past autumn, how- 
ever, the deprivation toa population of 1} millions in the East of London 
of a sufficiency of water for nearly three months, and the dangerously 
low point to which the Thames was reduced during the same period, 
have succeeded in doing what the repeated demands of the majority 
of the London Council, and the warnings of its able engineer, Sir 
Alexander Binnie, failed to do. They have roused public opinion to 
the necessity for immediate action ; they have converted the minority 
of the Council to the views of the majority to the extent that though 
there may still be differences as to what should be the constitution of 
the authority in whom the water supply in the future is to be vested, 
and by whom it is to be controlled, there is practical unanimity as to 
the necessity of purchasing out the existing Water Companies, and 
actual unanimity as to the scheme for obtaining a supplementary 
supply from Wales. These two propositions of purchase and the Welsh 
supply virtually hang together, for one of the main objects of 
purchase is to enable the Council to carry out a scheme of bringing 
a fresh supply of water from Wales, and the Welsh scheme neces- 
sarily involves the previous purchase of the Water Companies; for 
it is impossible to suppose that Parliament will ever allow such a 
scheme to be carried out by any combination of the eight existing 
Water Companies. 

Indeed, when the Welsh scheme was first seriously propounded by 
the London Council, the Companies at once perceived that it threatened 
their very existence, and they did everything in their power to thwart 
and prevent it. It may be presumed that it was largely due to their 
influence that Lord Salisbury’s Government in 1892, when appointing 
@ Royal Commission on the water supply of London, with Lord 
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Balfour of Burleigh at its head, limited it to the question whether 
the existing sources of supply in the valleys of the Thames and Lea 
could be made available for the future wants of London, and did not 
include the question whether a better supply could be obtained from 
Wales. The eight Companies appeared before this Commission, and 
used all their efforts to minimise the future requirements of London 
and to magnify their own supplies, present and future, from these 
‘two rivers and from their wells in Kent, Herts and Essex. 

Estimating the population of London and its suburbs in 1931 at 
84 millions, and the average consumption of water at the very low 
rate of 29 gallons per head, they arrived at a total requirement of 
253 million gallons per diem. They stated that their available 
supplies of water were 294 million gallons per diem, leaving a large 
surplus by the year 1931. It is difficult by the light of subsequent 
experience, and by the statements which the Companies have since 
made, to believe that these estimates can have been made with any 
other object than to mislead the Commission. The Commission did 
not take the Companies’ estimate either for the population in 1931 
or for the then average consumption of water per head. They esti- 
mated the population of the London districts by 1931 at 11,191,000. 
They put the consumption of water per head at 35 gallons per diem, 
and arrived therefore at a total consumption per diem of 415,200,000 
gallons. They adopted, however, the Companies’ view of their avail- 
able resources, and they considered that this might be added to by 
a further supply from the Thames, making a total supply from this 
river of 300 million gallons per diem in lieu of the then authorised 
amount of 130 million gallons. They thus arrived at a total supply of 
420 million gallons per diem. The Companies, when they found that 
their estimates of the future wants of London were not accepted by 
the Commission, put forward a scheme for supplying 300 million 
gallons a day from the Thames by means of reservoirs at Staines 
in lieu of the present supply of 130 million gallons. 

Messrs. Hunter and Fraser, on behalf of the Water Companies, 
propounded a scheme involving the storage of 17,500 million gallons, 
based on the assumption that an average of 300 million gallons of 
water would be taken from the Thames, subject to the condition 
that there should be a minimum flow of water over Teddington Weir, 
after providing for the Water Companies, of 200 million gallons, 
and subject also to the further condition that no water should be 
taken from the river during the first fifteen days of any flood. This 
scheme received the approval and support of the distinguished 
experts Mr. Hawkesley and Sir Frederick Bramwell. The Balfour 
Commission recommended it in the following paragraph : 


Broadly speaking, and without committing ourselves to details, we may say 
that the conception of this Staines scheme of storage commends itself to us as the 
best which has been suggested. It can be carried out by stages as the demand for 
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water grows, and can be delayed or stopped entirely as circumstances may dictate 
in the future... . 

We think that regulations could be framed under which the quantity we sug- 
gest could be taken, not only without reducing the flow of the river on the rare 
occasions of exceptional drought to the present minimum, but in such a way as to 
secure that the volume of water left in the river at these times would be substan- 
tially greater than it is under existing conditions. 

It is to be regretted that the Commission did not go further 
into the detail of this scheme, and examine how far it could secure 
the minimum flow of 200 million gallons per diem in the river, on the 
scale proposed, or what would be the real requirement and cost of 
reservoirs for this purpose. They took no evidence whatever as to the 
alternative scheme’ of bringing water from Wales, and made no cal- 
culation of the comparative cost of the two schemes. It will be shown 
later how completely Sir Alexander Binnie has broken down this 
reservoir scheme, and how dangerous he has shown it to be as regards 
the flow of the river, if carried out to the extent recommended. 

The London Council was extremely dissatisfied with this per- 
functory report. In 1895 it introduced Bills in Parliament for the 
purchase of the Companies as a preliminary to promoting a scheme 
for bringing water from Wales, in substitution for the Staines Reservoir 
scheme. These Bills were read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons, and were referred to a select committee, where they were 
vigorously opposed by the Water Companies, The discussions there 
turned mainly upon the form of the arbitration clause under which 
the purchase would be effected in the event of agreement not being 
arrived at. There was every reason to believe that the Bills would have 
passed through committee and have become law, if it had not been 
that the defeat of the then Government occurred, pending the in- 
quiry, and that Parliament was immediately dissolved. In 1896, 
when the Council reintroduced their Bills, Mr. Chaplin moved their 
rejection, stating that the Government would itself introduce a mea- 
sure dealing with the water question. His motion was carried by a 
large majority. The Bill of the Government for forming a Water 
Trust composed of representatives of the London Council and of other 
authorities outside London, with certain vague suggestions of ulti- 
mate purchase, was introduced by Lord James in the House of Lords, 
and passed that body ; but it gave no satisfaction in any quarter, it was 
opposed equally by the Council and by all the outside authorities, 
and it died a natural death in the House of Commons at the instance of 
its author, Mr. Chaplin. In the following year (1897) the Council 
again introduced their Bills, and again were defeated at the instance 
of Mr. Chaplin and the Government. On this occasion a promise 
was held out of another Royal Commission to consider certain parts 
mainly financial, of the question. In the same year the Commission 
presided over by Lord Llandaff was appointed, and has since been 
prosecuting its inquiry in a leisurely manner. 
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Meanwhile other important events were occurring in Parliament 
and in the East of London. The Water Companies, having succeeded in 
misleading the Balfour Commission as to their existing and future 
supplies, and as to the Staines scheme, proceeded upon the old plan 
of coming separately before Parliament with schemes for raising fresh 
capital for new works and new reservoirs, and for new powers to take 
water from the Thames, in such a way that no general view could pos- 
sibly be taken by the Committees to whom these Bills were referred. 

It was to be expected that they would propose to Parliament a 
joint scheme for dealing in a comprehensive manner with the future 
necessities for London, on the basis of the Staines Reservoir scheme, 
propounded on their behalf to the Balfour Commission, not neces- 
sarily involving the construction at once of all the reservoirs required 
by the year 1931, but acquiring the land for them, and empowering 
the construction from time to time, as they might be wanted, of 
additional reservoirs. Such a scheme would have doubtless secured 
& minimum flow of 200 million gallons per diem for the Thames, and 
a minimum flow of some kind for the River Lea. No such general 
scheme, however, was proposed. The Companies singly, with an ex- 
ception later referred to, came before Parliament for further powers ; 
and having minimized their requirements and magnified their resources 
before the Balfour Commission, when they desired to prevent the 
possibility of a resort to Wales, they now adopted exactly the opposite 
tactics. They magnified the demands on them, and minimized their 
resources, in order to get the consent of Parliament to their separate 
schemes. For instance, the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, when 
giving evidence before the Balfour Commission in 1893, stated that 
the supply required frora them by the year 1931 would be 30,306,000 
gallons. In 1896, three years later, they came before Parliament 
and stated that they would require by the same year, 1931, an average 
of 63,360,000 gallons a day, or a maximum in the summer months of 
69,600,000, or more than double their former estimate. The New 
River Company, in 1893, estimated their requirements in 1931 at 
474 million gallons. In 1896, they stated that in 1915, or 16 years 
short of 1931, they would need 80 million gallons a day,and 88,151,000 
gallons in the month of maximum summer consumption. Other 
Companies followed on the same line, with the result that the aggre- 
gate of these requirements, as compared with their past demands, when 
counted up, appeared to be as follows : 


Gals, 
(1) Actual daily average supply of the eight Companies in 
171,000,000 


(2) Supply required by 1931 as estimated by the Water Com- 
panies before the Balfour Commission in 1893. - 253,529,000 
(8) Supply required by 1931 as estimated hy the same Com- 
panies in evidence before committees of the House of 
Commons in 1895-7 . ° . ‘ ‘ : - 554,507,000 
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in other words their estimates of future requirements were more 
¢han doubled, and were 120 million gallons above the amount arrived 
at even by the Balfour Commission. They further put their 
immediate requirements in the next five or six years at a higher rate 
than, when before the Balfour Commission, they had estimated their 
requirements in 1931. 

It is difficult to reconcile these-extraordinary differences of 
estimates of wants, immediate and future, at such short intervals of 
time, with any belief in the good faith of the Companies. The 
greater their wants in the future, the more important that they 
should present a definite scheme of supply common te all of them, 
to which all should contribute and from which all should receive 
benefit, and which would secure the conditions laid down in the 
scheme of their engineers, Messrs. Hunter and Fraser. The 
Companies may perhaps have attempted to come to some common 
agreement, but if so they failed. Three of them, however—the New 
River, the Grand Junction and the West Middlesex Companies— 
combined together for a partial adoption of the Staines Reservoir 
scheme. They obtained power from Parliament, in 1897, through a 
joint committee, to take an additional quantity of water from the 
Thames to average 35 million gallons a day, when reservoirs are 
constructed, according to deposited plans, to hold 2,500 million 
gallons, and subject to the condition that water is only to be taken 
from the river when there is a flow over Bell Weir of more than 265 
million gallons; and similarly the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
spany obtained power to take an additional average of 20 million 
gallons per diem from the Thames, when there is a flow over the 
weir of more than 285 million gallons. But neither of these Acts 
secures that there shall be at all times a minimum flow at Teddington 
Weir after supplying the wants of all the Water Companies. The 
conditions do not affect the previously authorised supply of these 
three Companies, nor the supplies of other Companies, and in a 
year like the present, when the average flow of the Thames for 
August was reduced to 140 million gallons per diem, and for Sep- 
tember to 77 million gallons per diem, a most dangerously low point, 
there would be no provision whatever for a better minimum flow. 
It would be difficult to illustrate better the defects of the present 
piecemeal system of water legislation. 

Meanwhile disaster after disaster has accumulated on the 
people in the East of London, as the result of the present system, 
under which the eight Companies have been allowed to parcel out 
London and its suburbs among them, quite regardless of whether all of 
them can adequately perform their obligations of providing water. 

In the winter of 1894-5, the water consumers were deprived of 
their proper supply of water for many weeks, in consequence of the 
severe frost. From subsequent inquiry made by General Scott, on behalf 
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of the Local Government Board, it became apparent that the freezing 
of the water in the mains and pipes of the Company was due to the 
fact that a large number of their mains and pipes were laid down 
at too shallow a depth below the surface—-at a less depth than was 
prescribed by law. 

In the autumn of 1895 there was another water famine 
in the East of London, lasting for several weeks. With the full 
statistics we now have of the water pumped into their mains by this 
Company before, during, and after this period of deficiency, it 
is absolutely certain that _it was caused, not by drought and want 
of water, but by the fact that there was leakage in the mains and 
pipes of the Company, owing to the fractures of the previous winter, 
and that the water pumped into the mains did not reach the con- 
sumers. 

In 1896 there was another water famine of short duration, and in 
1898 occurred the fourth famine, which has already lasted for three 
months. The proximate cause of this has undoubtedly been the pro- 
longed drought, which reduced the flow of the Lea, after supplying the 
preferential claim of the New River, to a very low point. In 1897, 
however, the Company, in view of its difficulties in 1895 and 1896, had 
obtained power from Parliament to make connections with other com- 
panies, and also to lay down a new main, connecting its reservoirs with 
the Hanworth beds, from which they expected to obtain 3 million gallons 
per diem. With unaccountable and almost criminal neglect, however, 
they did not begin to make these connections or their new main until 
the emergency had overtaken them, although it must have been cer- 
tain, from the very low rainfall in the valley of the Lea, and the very 
reduced flow of the Lea, all through the previous winter and spring, 
that there must and would be grave difficulties of supply in the 
autumn. THiad the connections which they have since formed with the 
New River and Southwark and Vauxhall Companies, and indirectly 
with the Grand Junction Company, from whom they have lately been 
getting 14 million gallons of water daily, been effected a few weeks 
earlier, by the time their reservoirs began to be depleted, on the 20th 
of June, there would have been no deficiency, and the daily supply of 
water would have been amply sufficient to avoid the famine. What 
was the reason for the delay and the neglect of the Company we 
have yet to learn. Meanwhile, throughout these four years of 
deficiency and want, when these consumers have been suffering 
so much, the Company has continued to levy full water rates on the 
householders for water which they did not supply, and have main- 
tained their dividend of about 8 per cent., with a reduction of 4 per 
cent. in the last half-year, but apparently with an increased reserve. 
The whole burden therefore has fallen on the consumers, and not on 
the delinquent Company. The experience of these four years has in fact 
supplied an object lesson for the whole of London of the result of 
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leaving the supply of water in the hands of private companies. It 
has shown conclusively that it is not safe in the interest of the public 
health and convenience to leave the water consumers any longer at the 
mercy of the East London Company. 

The confident statements of the Company to the Balfour Com- 
mission have also been conclusively disproved. Their engineer 
stated in the most positive terms that under no possible set of circum- 
stances which could be expected would the supply from the Lea to his 
Company, after supplying the New River Company, ever fall short 
of 20 million gallons per diem, and that this might be raised to an 
average of 30 million gallons by means of reservoirs. In fact, for 
almost two months in the present year the supply of the river fell to 
almost zero, and no increase of reservoirs would have made any 
substantial difference, for the total surplus flow of the Lea from the 
end of September 1897 to July 1898, after providing 5} millions for 
the navigation and 22 millions for the New River, was not more than 
enough to fill the existing reservoirs of the East London Company. 
During the present autumn also the required supply of 5} million 
gallons a day has not been given to the navigation. Tidal water, con- 
taminated with sewage, has been pumped into the lower reaches 
of the Lea to supply the place of the pure water contemplated by 
the Conservancy Act, with the result that the condition of the river 
has been most deplorable. It enables us to form a good forecast 
of what the Thames will be reduced to if a sufficient minimum flow 
be not secured to it. 

Meanwhile Sir Alexander Binnie has made careful and elaborate 
investigations as to the result and cost of the Staines Reservoir 
scheme, on the supposition that an average of 300 million gallons of 
water per diem are to be provided for the Water Companies, subject 
to the condition that a minimum daily flow of 200 million gallons is 
to be secured to the river. He has shown that in the years 1885, 1887, 
1893 and 1896, years of small rainfall, the average number of days 
on which the natural flow of the river would be reduced to 200 
million gallons per diem was only 20; this would be increased to 149 
by the Staines Reservoir scheme. To maintain this supply, subject to 
the conditions of a minimum flow of 200 million gallons, Sir 
Alexander Binnie has shown that reservoirs would be required with a 
total capacity of 28,000 million gallons, and a net capacity of 20,000, 
after making allowance for cleansing, evaporation and bottom sedi- 
ment of water unfit for use, and he estimated that the cost of 
these reservoirs with the capitalised cost of pumping into and 
out of them, would be not less than 15,589,000/. To this a very 
large addition must be made in consequence of the experience of the 
past autumn, when the natural flow of the Thames was greatly 
reduced, and when a further reserve has been proved to be necessary 
in order to make up for the deficiency of water in the River Lea. 
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In the view of the Council’s engineer, 200 million gallons is too 
small a requirement for the minimum daily flow of the Thames. When 
the water supplied to the Water Companies is increased to 300 million 
gallons per diem, there will be an increase in:the same proportion of 
sewage water pouring into the lower reaches of the river; and unless 
the daily volume of the Thames is maintained at a point when it will 
be sufficient to drive this sewage out to sea, it will oscillate to and fro 
in the tideway of the river, to the detriment of the health and other 
interests of London. In this view he contends with great force that the 
minimum flow should not be less than 250 million gallons per diem. 
This would necessitate a very great increase in the capacity and'cost 
of the reservoirs. 

For this gigantic operation in reservoirs at enormous expense 
we should obtain a supply which, added to the estimated supply 
from the River Lea, and the wells in Kent, Herts, and Essex, would 
amount to 420 million gallons per diem, a quantity deficient, 
according to the recent admissions of the Water Companies them- 
selves, by 130 million gallons to meet the requirements of London 
in the year 1931. It would be necessary then to supplement the reser- 
voir scheme in a very few years by a further supply, which could 
only be found in Wales. 

Sir Alexander Binnie has further shown by careful estimates that 
the scheme of acquiring a supply of 200 million gallons a day from 
Wales will cost 16,596,000/. This can be carried out by instalments, 
of which the first, of 120 million gallons, will cost 10,034,000/. This 
compares with a cost of 11,500,000/. for obtaining 115 million gallons 
from reservoirs—the difference between the 300 million gallons and 
the quantity already authorised of 185 million gallons. 

The present position is, then, as follows: the consumption of water 
is at the rate of 35 gallons per head per diem, and the total quantity 
required isan average of 197 million gallons per diem, with a maxi- 
mum demand during the summer months of 230 million gallons. 
The present authorised supplies from the Thames and Lea and from 
wells cannot be depended on for more than 300 million gallons. This 
includes 1854 million gallons from the Thames, of which 55 million 
gallons have been authorised by recent legislation. 

In order to secure this supply from the Thames, and to maintain 
a minimum flow of 200 million gallons a day, an expenditure of 
4,700,000/. must be incurred in reservoirs and pumping. The supply 
thus obtained will certainly not meet the further requirements of 
London for more than ten or twelve years. No time, therefore, ought 
to be lost in commencing whatever works are necessary in order to 
meet the wantsof London atthe end of this period. On the evidence, then, 
of Sir Alexander Binnie, confirmed as it has been by the report of Sir B. 
Baker and Mr. Deacon, there cannot be the smallest doubt that these 
further supplies must be obtained from Wales. The cost of obtaining 
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the further supply of 114 million gallons per diem will be less under 
the Welsh scheme than under the extended reservoir scheme; while 
for yet further supplies which may be required in the more remote 
future the Welsh scheme will be far less expensive than the reservoir 
scheme, which becomes more and ‘more impracticable and expensive 
as the quantity of water required becomes greater. 

The Council, in view of these facts and conclusions, has given 
notices for Bills in the next Session of Parliament, on the one hand to 
purchase by agreement, or by compulsion, the existing Water Com- 
panies, and on the other to carry out a scheme for bringing water from 
the sources of the Wye and Yrfon in Wales. It will be seen, then, 
that two main arguments converge to one and the same conclusion, 
and that both of them have been enormously reinforced by the ex- 
perience of the past autumn : the one, that it is not safe, in the interest 
of the health and other interests of the public, to leave the water 
supply of the Metropolis and its suburbs in the hands of private com- 
panies, whose financial interests are the first and main consideration 
to them. The argument is illustrated by the experience of the East 
of London during the past four years. The conclusion drawn from 
it is that the sufferings of the people during the water famines of 
these years have been solely due to the want of unity in the 
supply of water to London ; for while the East of London has suffered, 
the rest of London has had enough water and to spare. It admits of 
no doubt whatever that if in 1895 the purchase Bills of the County 
Council had passed through Parliament, there would have been no 
water famine in the autumn of that year, none in the year 1896, and 
none in the current year. Within a few weeks after the passing 
of the Act the Council could and would have formed sufficient 
connections between the different systems in different parts of 
London, and all fear of a water famine in the East of London or 
elsewhere would have been averted. 

The other, and in some respects more serious and permanent line 
of argument, is that in the near future the available resources of the 
Thames and Lea will be completely exhausted, and that with a view to 
supplies for ten or twelve years hence it is absolutely necessary to 
bring water from Wales to supplement them; that the work of 
carrying out a great Welsh scheme can only be carried out by the 
London Council ; and that the carrying out of this scheme neces- 
sarily involves the purchase of the Companies by the same authority. 

The case of the Council on both of these lines could not possibly 
be stronger. It is now clear that the dilatory obstructions to the 
Council’s demands by the appointment of the unfortunate Balfour 
Commission and the more recent Commission now sitting have not 
been to the advantage of the Water Companies. The delay has only 
had the effect of showing more clearly than ever before the absolute 
necessity for purchase of the Companies and for bringing water from 
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Wales. It has shown also,in the most glaring manner, the defects 
of the Water Companies, the grave responsibilities and obligations 
which are cast upon them, and how impossible it will be for them to 
fulfil these obligations if they are to maintain their present dividends. 

They would have obtained in 1895 far better terms by negotia- 
tion or by arbitration than they can now hope to secure, or than 
any arbitration will give them after the experience of the last four 
years. 

It is clear that large deductions must be made from the Stock 
Exchange values of the shares. The Council has a right to insist 
that in estimating the value of these shares regard shall be had to 
the condition of the works of the Companies ; to the question whether 
their mains and pipes are in sound condition, and are laid at 
sufficient depth ; whether their capital should not be written down, 
as it was in 1852, in respect of dead capital, of capital expended in 
works which have been superseded and rendered useless by other and 
new works ; whether they are sufficiently provided with reservoirs and 
filter beds to meet the standard of efficiency and purity now required ; 
whether in respect of their present authorised supply from the Thames 
in excess of their actual supply, a further expenditure is necessary 
in order to enable a minimum flow of the river to be maintained in the 
general interest of the public of London; and lastly what further 
expenditure, either by a Welsh scheme or by extension of the Staines 
Reservoir scheme, is immediately necessary, in order to enable them to 
fulfil their obligations to the public and to earn the dividends which, 
with ruinous disregard to the interests of the public, were held out to 
them. All these questions must be taken into account in fixing the 
price of these Companies, and will, it may be confidently expected, 
result in a reduction of value as compared with the existing Stock 
Exchange quotations. 

London also has a right to expect that in advancing capital raised 
onits own credit at a low rate for the purchase of these Companies, it 
shall at all events reap the benefit of the difference between this 
rate and that at which capital can be obtained by the Companies. 

Unfortunately the Water Companies came into existence in days 
when there was little regard for the interests of the public, and 
when it was not contemplated that a public authority would ever 
desire to obtain control of the water supply. The Companies were 
authorised to compete with one another, and it was believed that a 
healthy competition between them would result in lowering water 
rates and in reducing profits. It was evidently considered impossible 
that anything like 10 per cent., the maximum dividend authorised, 
would ever be reached. The Companies, however, at an early date, 
baulked the intentions of Parliament by coming to terms among 
themselves, and by dividing London into districts and establishing 
monopolies within these districts. This, by relieving them of competi- 
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tion, enabled them to levy the maximum charges, with the result that 
many of them have of late years paid their maximum dividends of 10 
per cent., and thenceforward have had no inducement to economy of 
' management. 

The total actual capital of the Companies raised and expended on 
the works has been about 16,000,000/., of which about 10,000,000/. 
was raised as share capital, and 6,000,000/. by debentures and prefer- 
ence shares with a fixed rate of interest. The market value of the 
shares at the Stock Exchange prices was a few months ago 30,883,000/., 
and of the Debenture stock and preference shares, 8,730,000/., making 
a total of 39,613,000/. It must appear to most people very unjust to 
the London ratepayers that for all time to come they should be 
saddled with a charge for the right of supplying themselves with 
water more than three times greater than the share capital actually 
raised and expended on the works for the purpose. 

If, however, it is made clear that in order to enable the Com- 
panies to obtain their existing authorised supply consistently with 
the maintenance of a minimum flow of the Thames of 200 million 
gallons per day, essential to the health and other interests of the 
metropolis, many more millions must be expended on reservoirs, filter 
beds, and pumping arrangements, and if it is also certain that im- 
mediate steps must be taken to expend over 11,000,000/., spread over 
ten or twelve years, in order to provide for the prospective and certain 
wants of London at the end of that time, and that this expenditure 
will have to be undertaken by the Water Companies if they are to 
remain in possession of their works, it is equally clear that this must 
be taken into account in estimating the value of their concerns, and 
must result in a considerable reduction on the present Stock Exchange 
value of the shares, which seems to be based on the false impression 
that 10 per cent. will always with certainty be payable out of their 
profits. 

Subject to these considerations, it may confidently be expected 
that the purchase of the Companies’ interest, the completion of any 
works necessary to put them in a proper condition, and the carrying 
out of the Welsh scheme, can and will be effected without any new 
burthen to the ratepayers, and that the day is at hand when London 
will realise its just demands, and will come into possession of the 
heritage from which it ought never to have been dispossessed, the 
supply of its own water. 

G. SHaw LEFEVRE. 





FRENCH VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY 


I 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 
Bauaps tell, romantically blending fiction and fact, how two ‘ Clerks 


of Oxenford’ in Scotland went to the University of Paris, and were 
there summarily executed by the Mayor of the City. 


It fell about the Martinmas, when nights are long and mirk. 


Neither historian nor minstrel has recorded whether at Oxenford 
in England the Mayor of the City, or its fighting ’prentices, took any 


toll of blood from the clerks of Paris within its walls. It may be 
that the foreign students in the University stood aside from those 
battles of Town and Gown, the sports of the medizval undergraduate, 
did not practise archery on the persons of the citizens from the tower 
of Carfax—unbecomingly lowered in consequence of such archery— 
nor exchange bloody knocks with them in the narrow streets about 
St. Mary’s. Yet we know that these cosmopolitan students were 
there in the Middle Ages. It has been suggested that Dante came 
to Oxford. Much later Erasmus found his way thither, and did not 
wish to leave, even for Italy, its good Greek, good company, and 
good patrons. Then was the golden moment of European learning, 
and immediately there followed the disruption of its imperiwm 
in imperio. Oxford, in her green sequestered corner of the 
world, sat down in solitude, forgetting and forgotten of her sister 
universities across the sea: her long slumber in the eighteenth 
century unrebuked, equally unnoticed the stir of her awakening, 
the clamour of the religious and educational wars in the nineteenth. 
To this loneliness of hers may be attributed something of her 
individuality; more to the laying of her foundations by private 
benefactors; most of all, doubtless, to our national characteristics. 
We are too used to these things, to our national characteristics and our 
Oxford, to see anything singular in either. So when our neighbours, 
hardily venturing across the Channel, discovered us, they also dis- 
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covered something for us. Thisdiscovery is very recent. M, Taine, 
it is true, came here nearly forty years ago, and wrote a book about 
us which we found interesting. His Parisian audience, I imagine, 
listened to him with polite and respectful attention, as it is their 
good habit to listen to men of eminence ; but at bottom cared hardly 
a pin what might be the customs and characteristics of these other 
people in unthinkable places, at an immense distance from the 
Boulevards. England was not yet discovered. Twenty years later 
came M. Bourget. I once knew a Frenchman who travelled in 
China—China! His acquaintances regarded him with mild stupe- 
faction ; a kind of sympathetic boredom at the idea of anything so 
remote. They treated his painful eccentricity with delicacy, and 
did not remind him of it by asking him questions. This was 
probably the attitude of most of M. Bourget’s acquaintance, when 
they first learned he travelled in England. ‘I do not pretend to 
have discovered England,’ he says, in the opening of his English 
Studies. But in fact he did discover it; and more especially he 
discovered Oxford. He did not, like his great forerunner, analyse 
the national life ; with the extraordinary charm of his literary style, 
the picturesque quality of his mind, he produced a series of dissolving 
views of an artistic attractiveness not to be resisted. Yet ‘ charmed 
he never so wisely,’ he could not have done more than momentarily 
enchant his audience, if it had been precisely the same as that of 
twenty years earlier. But he was himself the first of a new public, 
_ perhaps not really very large, but certainly important; a public with 
a taste for cosmopolitanism and even for travel. So it came about 
that his Impressions d’Oxford brought the French tourist thither. 
And brought him in a different attitude of mind from that_of the 
chance French visitor of old, who was apt to look with unconcealed 
amazement and hardly concealed scorn at its crumbling walls, its 
medizval streets and strange survivals of medieval custom and 
costume. A change has come over the city too. Sprawling, banal 
suburbs have ruined the once incomparable view of her airy spires 
and solemn battlements, set amid the gleam of waters and the 
mystery of deep-foliaged elms. Thanks to these suburbs, the 
dreadful ambitions of her tradesman—explained but not excused 
when he mentions the good town of Reading as his ideal—are daily 
fulfilled. The older houses, sometimes picturesque, sometimes 
merely modest, always justly proportioned to the streets and to the 
dignified masses of Church and College, are swept away in favour 
of huge pretentious blocks, ruinous to the architectural effect: of the 
whole city. The very curves of the streets themselves, so beautiful, 
so characteristic, are here threatened, there actually attacked. A 
few more years and, except for an occasional dwarfed, incongruous 
college gateway, they will be even as the typical provincial street ; 
that drearily monotonous street which haunts the traveller through 
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the English boroughs. In vain he flies from Birmingham to 
Reading, to find the street there too. He hastens to Banbury, he 
escapes to Bedford, to Peterborough ; the street is always there before 
him. Its inhabitants possibly imagine it to be a different street, but 
he knows it to be the same. The invasion of the street has not yet 
wholly effaced the character of Oxford, and what is left of her ancient 
beauty attracts to her every year new pilgrims. Among these our 
French friends are not the least devout. The dignity of her palaces 
and gardens, the interest of her ancient customs, the almost Hellenic 
joyousness of her out-door summer life, they know how to admire. 
As to our Education, there is only one fact about it of which they 
appear to be perfectly sure ; namely, that there is none. It is our 
Mrs. Harris. A gifted and cosmopolitan Frenchwoman, with better 
opportunities of studying Oxford than most of our casual guests, 
commonly closes her glowing eulogies of its sunburnt, flannel-clad 
youth, with the remark: ‘ But of course they never open a book, 
and are perfectly ignorant.’ This somewhat hasty conviction of 
the ignorance of Oxford undergraduates is, I think, based on the 
unintellectuality of the Briton; which is not altogether the same 
thing as ignorance. But whether ill or well grounded, we some- 
times have our revenges for it, if we require them. As, for instance, 
when a severely literary young Frenchman whom I was showing 
round Christchurch, supplemented my information that Cardinal 
Wolsey was the founder of the College, by turning to his family 
and stating instructively, ‘Le Cardinal Wolsey—le ministre de 
Georges III.’ His information was received with credulity if without 
interest. 

Still the charm of Oxford is felt, even by those to whom our 
national history is a blank and our national character distasteful. 
Such was Alphonse Daudet. ‘We met,’ he said pathetically, speak- 
ing of a meeting between himself and a great English master of 
fiction —‘ we met like two broken-winged birds.’ And it was indeed 
on broken wing that the bright delicate bird of the South took flight 
for England—a flight which must have beew infinitely painful and 
fatiguing, and after all was scarcely worth making. There are 
artists, and those not the least, whose whole being is so steeped in 
the effluence of their native soil that they cannot absorb the slightest 
tincture of anything beyond it. The young wanderer from the old 
enchanting country of the langue d’oc had received his utmost when 
he had assimilated something of the essence of that really different 
country of the langue doil. In England, even had he visited it 
younger, there was nothing which it was possible for his genius to 
assimilate. Of all the fatiguing days he spent there, that day of his 
in Oxford must have been the most fatiguing. Much of its interest 
he could not understand, some of its beauty he could not see. Yet 
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because Oxford is, for all its antiquity, the City of Youth, Daudet felt 
drawn to it by a certain bond of sympathy. For he had beyond 
most artists the artistic temperament ; and the artist is always young. 
Crippled by sad disease, he could see little of the interior of the 
buildings. Yet we succeeded in showing him an undergraduate’s 
rooms, and also their tenant, who unfortunately could not speak 
French. ‘Tell him,’ said Daudet with warm sincerity—‘ Tell him I 
should like well to have his age and his room.’ It was the fresh 
stream of buoyant youth, for ever flowing between the ancient walls, 
in the grey channels of out-worn centuries, which charmed his 
imagination by the picturesqueness of its contrasts. He knew and 
felt: nothing of that other picturesqueness of memories, which cleave 
to those ancient walls closer than their ivy and Virginia creeper: 
echoes of old momentous wars and the last pageantries of a fated 
royalty. 

It was in beautiful summer weather that he saw Oxford, the town 
overflowing with the gay hubbub of the Eights. As his chair was 
drawn—a rare, perhaps unique privilege—through the meadows to 
the river, he watched, silent with curious eyes, the crowd stream past 
‘him : the crowd which is always new and always the same. In the 
quarter of a century that has gone by since first it streamed down 
the New Walk to the river, the greatest change it shows is the 
change in the shadows that are thrown across it by the western sun. 
Once they were flickering ghosts of shadows, cast by the tremulous 
leaves of young poplars, and the scant boughs of baby elms; now 
they are cool, almost solid shade. Yet still the low sun glints under 
the branches on the troops of girls in their light dresses and flowery 
hats, and their escort of youths in college ribbons and summer suits, 
on the march of bearded dons and the hurrying groups or single 
trotting figures of flannelled men. And the yellow dust from the 
loose gravel continues to. envelope, with dreadful impartiality, bare 
masculine legs and delicate feminine skirts. But the meadows in 
May, though always the same, are always new. A lush depth of 
grass, a stretch of buttercups, and thrown round them as it were, 4 
great garland of foliage, where the rosy white of the fading hawthorn 
is interwoven with the bronze of the copper beech, and the many 
burning or delicate shades, green, gold, silver-grey of the young 
leaves. Through the leaves there are glimpses: a runner passing, 
in a mere flicker of white, an ultramarine horizon or the flash of 
water. And over all the blue and the high white clouds of May. 
I exclaimed, almost involuntarily, at the beauty of the meadows. 
Alphonse Daudet looked a moment. ‘ Vert rhwmatisme !’ he said, 
and turned away shuddering. I had forgotten that a green Norman 
pasture was hateful to this poet of the sun-baked Southern hillside, 
where the grey thyme grows and the grey lizard flits. But when 
we reached the river he was all animation. It was not the curving 
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line of barges, each crowned with its gay bouquet of ladies, that 
roused his enthusiasm. It was the shifting crowd on the water ; the 
Eight swinging down to the start, with a rhythmical glitter of oars, 
the Canadian canoe gliding swiftly in and out, through the packed 
mass of many-shaped moving boats. He talked of his own young 
days, his passionate love of canotage on the Seine; he envied the 
good fortune of these Oxford students, with their ample opportunities 
for indulging in the most delightful of pastimes. Ah, how he weuld 
have liked to row in a race when he was young! When the tumult and 
rush of the race was over, a crew, whom we had watched go gallantly 
forth from a neighbouring raft, crept back softly, defeated, drooping 
over their oars. Daudet was really distressed. ‘ Poor young men }’ 
he cried with eager sympathy, ‘ how sad for them to have lost! What 
a disappointment! ReallyI pitythem.’ But although it is depress- 
ing to be bumped, perhaps their anguish was not after all so acute 
as the warm-hearted poet imagined. For to take a beating sturdily 
is among the duties of a Briton, and one of those he learns best at 
school and at, college. 

What he learns or does not learn at Oxford, Alphonse Daudet 
could not possibly know. But on one point at least he was in agree- 
ment with a genius, a personality so opposite to his own as M. 
Taine’s, with, one may almost say, every French observer—namely, 
as to the good fortune of our young men in finding there a certain 
discipline, instead of the unlimited freedom of the foreign student. 
The smallness of the town, along with the peculiar police powers of 
the University, are advantages they recognise at once. But, above 
all, the immense good fortune of inheriting from forefathers, generous 
and also wise—though it may be the builders ‘ builded better than 
they knew’—the corporate life, the noble fabrics of our colleges. 
‘The young men who inhabit a building like this,’ said a French 
business man, as we stood on the dais of Christchurch Hall, ‘must 
feel themselves inspired with great and generous ideas.’ ‘ Poor 
Frenchmen !’ wrote M. Taine, comparing the material surroundings 
of the Universities of Oxford and Paris, ‘so poor, and living as it 
were encamped. We are of yesterday, and ruined from father to son 
by Louis the Fourteenth, by Louis the Fifteenth, by the Revolution, 
by the Empire. We have demolished; everything has had to be 
built up again.’ Yet if the wealth of England explains the growth, 
it does not explain the incipience of the college system. For the 
earliest were founded in the thirteenth century, when she was 
probably less wealthy and not much more tranquil than her 
neighbours. 

Whatever the precise explanation of our good fortune, such 
disinterested testimony to the value of our heritage should stimulate 
our piety towards our forerunners, our sense of responsibility to our 
successors. Jn a manner we do not need to be reminded of the 
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beauty of Oxford; it has its part in the life-long charm by which 
she. draws to her her sons. One may sing in exquisite verse ‘the 
fair City with her dreaming spires’: another may be unable to give 
more sublime expression to his emotion, on seeing once more the 
eurve of the High or Christchurch meadows, than the remark that 
“It’s really very jolly.’ Still the feeling is there. Unhappily it is a 
vague, ineffectual feeling. True, we no longer find colleges making 
consciously mean additions to fine buildings and wantonly destroying 
picturesque or interesting relics of the past. The city, too, has lately 
shown a sense of its responsibility in the care which it has bestowed 
on the re-making of Carfax. But for all that to-day and to-morrow 
the destruction of Oxford continues. Meantime her sons and her 
daughters stand by—no, not idle; for are they not fervently petition- 
ing the municipality of Florence to refrain from the destruction of 
their beautiful and historic city? The birds of passage wonder. 
They do not understand our English humour. Petitions are not 
among their institutions, but their mere presence among us should 
be in itself a petition to the inhabitants of Oxford to realise their 
responsibilities, as not the possessors of an ordinary article of commerce, 
but the guardians of one of the world’s crown jewels. 


II 


A CLERK OF PARIS! 


A competent criticism of our education, from a European stand- 
point, would surely be of great value to us; but from the birds of 
passage we cannot hope for it. Nearly thirty years after his first 
visit to Oxford, M. Taine said, looking out on the greenery of the 
new Trinity quadrangle: ‘It has been the dream of my life to 
inhabit, an Oxford college, to do my work looking out on such a 
scene as this.’ If circumstances had permitted him to realise his 
wish, we should certainly have benefited more than the master. 
Unhappily his acquaintance with our educational system was too 
cursory, his sources of information often too antiquated or too singular 
and untrustworthy, to enable him to offer us very valuable 
criticism, 

The most competent critic of our education would be a young 
Frenchman of talent and judgment, who, after residence at the 
University of Paris, should spend a sufficient time at Oxford to get a 
thorough acquaintance with its various activities. But the baste of 
modern life leaves to few the opportunity of gaining such an ex- 
perience. A certain number of young Frenchmen have spent perhaps 
a term in Oxford; in only a single instance have I known of one 
living in a college for that term as an undergraduate. The brother 
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ofthis young man—M. Jaques Bardoux, son of the late Senator— 
had already passed some months there, in the house of a well-known 
don. He was given every facility for seeing undergraduate life, he 
attended lectures; what is yet more important, he brought to his 
task of observation intelligence of a high order, developed by the 
surroundings of an intellectual home and trained in the best school 
of French education. The result is a book, modest in dimensions 
and spirit, which is yet the best informed and most informing 
appreciation and criticism of Oxford which has yet come to us from 
abroad. There are mistakes in it on which any of us can put our 
fingers, exaggerations on this side and that, but until a French- 
man of M. Bardoux’s calibre spends a very much longer time amongst 
us, we shall not find a better critic. 

What then are his impressions, jotted down from day to day, 
during his summer in Oxford? First, he says : 


The relics of old times carefully preserved, tranquillity and happiness imprinted 
on faces and things; these were the two characteristics which immediately and 
deeply impressed me. 

How can I describe the astonishment of a Frenchman, accustomed to the con- 
fined space of his lycées, to their buildings, hardly good enough for barracks or a 
hospital, when for the first time he enters an Oxford college? . . . The idea which 
inspired these builders of old, and which they have written down forever on pages 
of stone, should influence these young men by its nobility, its greatness, It is this. 
Every college should consist of a cloister, wherein may sleep those of its members 
who die too soon, or fall later, gloriously it may be, in the battle of life; of a hall 
round which their associations may gather; of a chapel, where the new comers may 
receive that moral education which has made the strength of their predecessors. 
Divide the young men into families, attached to their dwelling-places, bound 
together by common memories, guided by the examples set before them, On this 
conception rests the University of Oxford, and that alone would suffice to im-) 
mortalise it. 

What surroundings! [he exclaims, after spending a Sunday evening at Balliol] 
What an education, full of strength and moral elevation! Poor young Frenchmen ! 
At the age when a man forms his character they have nothing of all this. Neither 
on Sundays singing in which their voices may join with those of their sisters; nor 
on other days gardens for their eyes to rest on, or some ancient palace, which 
ennobles the mind by its beauty as wellas by the memories it recalls. And yet 
numbers of them have known how to retain the generosity of their feelings and the 
elevation of their minds. 


Again and again he glances thus regretfully at his fellow 
students of Paris, comparing the conditions of their lives with those 
of their more fortunate English contemporaries. The Englishmen 
themselves do not seem backward in impressing on him the differ- 
ence. Indeed, he is wearisomely haunted by a certain phantasmal 
student of Paris who stalks through the brain of don and under- 
graduate alike: a being whose studies are the works of Zola, whose 
recreation is the Bal Bullier. Nevertheless the annoyance caused 
him by this tedious personage does not prevent him from doing 
justice to the real superiority of the moral atmosphere at the 
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English University. Thus he compares the élite of Oxford under- 
graduates with the éite of Parisian students : 


They possess general information rather than profound learning. Less mature 
than French students, they have read and observed less. But the compensation 
for this intellectual youthfulness is to be found in the youthfulness of their hearts. 
If they have fewer ideas they have more enthusiasm. If their minds are less 
quick to perceive objections, they have, on the other hand, more convictions, 
Being creatures of the will, rather than of the intellect, they believe in religion 
or radically deny it. Scepticism has here no influence on daily life, nor on the 
intellectual life, still less on the life of the heart. Subjected to more external 
discipline than we are, they discipline themselves more severely. If they are 
guilty of an escapade they do not boast of it; joking is allowable, but ribald 
conversation is unknown. They do not worship woman, but they respect her. 
They do not form so strong an intellectual élite as our own, but they certainly 
form a political, and what is rarer, a moral é/ite. 


Athleticism M. Bardoux naturally saw only from the outside. 
Of its importance as a factor in the political and moral education he 
praises ; of the dangers, even to itself, growing out of its over-develop- 
ment, none but ourselves can judge. He looks at it from an esthetic 
point of view, and thus prettily describes that pretty sight, a cricket 
match in the parks : 

An endless expanse of turf. On one side the river glittered in the sun and 


wooded hills closed the horizon; on the other, white shapes played on the grass, 
while the high Gothic towers dominating the trees of the parks scarcely hid the 


sun, which from moment to moment shed its rays across this scene of gaiety and 
youth. These white forms running on the grass in the sunshine, under the blue 
sky, almost recalled the Greek athlete of tradition. 


He found another kind of interest in observing the numbers of 
working men among the spectators. ‘An enthusiastic audience, 
delighted, it appeared, to forget social inequalities in the contempla- 
tion of feats of skill.’ 

At the spectacle of the Eights he assists with enthusiasm ; though 
not. without, some astonishment, whén grey-haired professors pass 
him tumultuously, clad in the worn weeds of their boating days, 
running and ringing dinner-bells with frenzy. The races, the 
final plunge and frolic of the leading crews in the water, he aptly 
describes as ‘the healthy bacchanal of vigorous bodies.’ But the 
bonfires and other celebrations of triumph following on them he 
cannot equally admire. 

The feature of modern Oxford which after all most impresses'him 
is. the Social movement. In France also Social problems hold a 
front rank in the minds of intelligent young men. But there the 
University has made but small and unsuccessful attempts to cope 
with them practically. M. Bardoux pays a tribute of sincere admira- 
tion. to the vigour, the enthusiasm, the success, of the attack on the 
Social problem which has been made by the present generation of 
University men in England. His homage is the more generous that 
it is yielded with a sigh. 
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‘When we visit foreign countries,’ he says, ‘there are superiori- 
ties which we recognise without emotion: commercial, industrial, 
political superiorities—but moral superiorities can never be confessed 
without a certain pang at the heart.’ 

Thus he writes after an evening spent in New College Hall, 
where the annual meeting of the members of Oxford House had 
been held. Before attending the meeting he had dined in the Hall 
of All Souls’, and seen there on the right of the Warden, 


a personage in a B.A. gown, whom every one treated with profound respect. The 
gown, the gentle and refined expression of his face, made me take him for a dis- 
tinguished M.P. It was General Roberts, come to Oxford to preside at the annual 
meeting of the members of Oxford House. My neighbour, Mr. Dicey, broke in on 
my astonishment at the sight of a general in a B.A. gown coming to preside at a 
philanthropic meeting. . . . The evening which followed this elegant repast will 
remain for ever engraven on my mind as one of the noblest spectacles at which I have 
ever been present. In that marvellous hall of New College, panelled with carved 
woodwork, lighted by candelabra which gave an appearance of life to the portraits 
of famous men hung here and there on the walls; in this hall with its Gothic 
windows, through which you saw domes and towers soaring up into the blue night, 
were piled a thousand young men. The Bishop of St. Albans was the first to 
speak. He described with enthusiasm and gratitude the wonderful results obtained 
by the University settlements. When he told them that the number of com- 
municants had doubled, there was enthusiastic applause. 


‘Enthusiastic applause!’ Imagine it! As though the Bishop 
had doubled the score in a cricket match. 


. . . The great success of the evening was the Reverend Winnington Ingram. 
With real talent and intelligence he showed what undergraduates and working men 
have to gain by being brought into contact. He spoke well and feelingly of all 
the good which had been done, and ending with a fine burst of eloquence, he cried : 
“ And you, the new-comers into the University, come tous. Whatever you may be, 
orators, philosophers, poets, come; for we shall know how to find a use for all of 
you. Let us stand shoulder to shoulder in this fight, and win’ yet another honour 
for the old dark blue flag of our University.’ While the hall still rang with acclama- 
tions, I moved away, at once sympathetic and sad. 1 thought of certain philanthropic 
undertakings organised by the students of Paris, which but just contrive to exist, 
without a single word of encouragement, I remembered the efforts made by a 
few friends to start a more important scheme, and its failure in face of the general 
indifference. 


So the severe young critic. Yet it may be pleaded in extenua- 
tion of this passivity on the part of the Paris University, that it is 
but a phase of that general paralysis of the self-organising powers 
which is the Frenchman’s fatal inheritance from a too glorious 
past. 

It is the custom for the various University settlements to send 
parties of their working-men members to Oxford at Whitsuntide, 
where they are entertained by undergraduate members. M. Bardoux 
was present at one of these parties, and thus comments upon it: 


What a gulf between F: rance and England, symbolised by their working men ! 
The one heavy but energetic, slow but conscientious, hard to imbue with ideas, 
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insusceptible to violent passion, works at long monotonous tasks without weariness, 
but without being capable of the least originality. The other compensating for 
his lack of endurance by his adaptability, possessing a quickness of intelligenee as 
astonishing as it is superficial, and an imagination open to every idea, whether good 
or evil, makes up for the absence of continuity in his work by the rapidity and’ 
artistic excellence of his execution. While they were talking or singing, I saw my 
friends through the blue smoke of the cigarettes, sitting beside the working men.. 
One of them was explaining his trade as a carpenter, the other his distrust of 
Socialism, - At the same hour in nearly every college in Oxford, at Eton and at 
Harrow, a number of these brotherly meals were taking place. This evening in 
many cottages, mother and children are hearing the father talk about the Oxford 
young men; the thoughts of more than one will turn with gratitude to these- 
luxurious palaces; more than one social hatred will be appeased. 


The French, it seems, consider England the only country where 
Socialism has no possible future, and consequently—‘the crowning 
tribute of admiration in our disinterested epoch’—invest their 
capital over here. M. Bardoux possibly found more Socialism at 
Oxford than he expected, but in spite of the noisiness both of the 
Socialistic group and of their assailants, he does not attach undue 
importance to its existence. Yet he attended a Socialist meeting 
at Somerville College ; an event surely so rare as to be a curiosity.. 
It was not his first visit to the college. He describes its superficial 
aspects—strange enough to a Frenchman—hints at objections to 
assimilating the education of women to that of men; but wisely 
refrains from pronouncing any definite judgment. 

As regards the sentimental relations of English men and women, 
I cannot but think he has allowed himself to be imposed upon by 
this stiff-collared hypocrite of a young Briton, and that in spite 
of the notoriousness of our national hypocrisy. He seems to have 
impressed M. Bardoux with the idea that though not wholly insus- 
ceptible to the tender passion, the emotions of his heart were always 
well under the control of his reason, and when he married he would 
expect from his wife an adoring affection which he would return with 
due moderation. The scandalous young humbug! This will pass 
with an innocent foreigner, but we know him better, we others. 
In spite of this lapse into credulity, M. Bardoux shows real 
penetration in seizing the root-reason for the amazing success in 
England of the Woman’s Movement, which in France remains insig- 
nificant. In France the part assigned to women in the family ant 
in society has always been important enough to employ their 
intellectual energies and satisfy their ambitions, In England this 
has not been so. We are not a social people; and in spite of our 
theoretical worship of the Home, we are not a domestic people. This 
is an anomaly which strikes most thoughtful Englishwomen who 
have had opportunities of seeing family life in France. It struck 
M. Bardoux also. 


What an exquisite thing is an English cottage! [he says, speaking of a small 
country house] With its general simplicity, in harmony with its unpretentiou* 
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architecture, with its wide lawns and the subtle odour of happiness which exhales 
from the Virginia creepers and the flowers which frame every window. How is. 
it that having discovered not only the model habitation for a family—simple 
enough not to remind the passer by of his poverty, gay enough to make every one 
glad to return to it—but also the harmonious name, the song to celebrate it, how 
is it that the English have not our family life, with its close ties and its elevated 
conception of the mother ? 


The answer to his question would be an essay on the combina- 
tions and permutations of our national life. But family feeling is 
far from being all that the Clerk of Paris finds wanting in England. 
Beside the picture of the Whitsuntide party in Balliol, it is humilia- 
ting to have to place this other: 

It has happened to me more than once to assist at scenes like that which took 
place yesterday, towards midnight, at College. Five or six undergraduates,. 
grouped round a piano which was almost dumbed by the glasses of beer which had 
been poured over its strings, were singing a German song. On the carpet, amid 
pools of beer, lay fifty-eight bottles, in rows of ten. I arranged them myself, while 
the lamp swung veiled by the smoke from the pipes, and a guest, completely over- 
come, disappeared precipitately. 


In spite of the advantages of their education, he found ‘a mass 
of undergraduates whose brutality: and ignorance were scarcely 
masked by their personal dignity.’ ‘The general absence of artistic 
and literary curiosity,’ the unintellectuality of the Briton, he cannot. 
but constantly remark. It is patent to all observers, and much the 
same in every rank of life. It is one of the paradoxes of humanity that 
out of this unintellectual race has sprung the richest poetical litera- 
ture since the Greeks. Out of this people without the first conception 
of art, came in the eighteenth century an art of portraiture perhaps 
unequalled in its satisfying elegance, unsurpassed in its brilliant 
technical quality ; in the present century an imaginative art of a force 
and beauty which is to-day acknowledged in Europe. Oxford was at 
once the cradle and the sanctuary of this latter art, and twenty 
years ago nine out of ten cultivated Oxford men were its fanatics. 
It is curious and in a manner interesting, to note that M. Bardoux, 
mixing with some of the élite of Oxford undergraduates, should have 
heard nothing on the subject of art, except a few good old crusted 
Victorianisms, and never have suspected that the school of ‘Art for 
Art’s sake’ once flourished and abounded in Oxford. Evidently the 
artistic wave has passed over, and the normal Briton re-asserted 
himself. His complete lack of oratorical power, and also of the 
power of clear explanation, astonishes our French student. At the 
Union, he says: 


The orators do not deserve the name. Quietly, with hands in pockets, walking 
up and down, they deliver expressionlessly an ill-composed little monologue. L 
seem still to see the last speaker, a blonde, beardless youth, blushing like a girl. 
Between every word he inserted two interjections in common use, and his im- 
passible compeers did not even smile. 
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These defects M. Bardoux considers more serious in the teachers 
than in the undergraduates, and few indeed were the lectures at 
which he did not note them. 

M. —— [he says] recited or read a conscientious study, but the slowness of 
his speech and the want of composition made it difficultto pay attention. I begin 
to fear these two failings are general here. 

All these lectures have the same characteristics. They are much more like 
classe de rhétorique* than lectures in a university. The professor sets forth his 
subject matter in a summary and intelligent manner, but certain things are always 
wanting: first, the clear and methodical exposition of ideas which is an indis- 
pensable part of pedagogy; then the characteristics of the highest education— 
originality of thought, miuteness of detail and eloquence. 

. . . As the teachers here do not give their pupils any historical method, those 
who intend to teach are obliged to go to Germany, or to the Ecole des Chartes to 
complete their education. . . . Oxford undergraduates form a deplorable audience ; 
they do not listen, or listen badly. The girls are almost the only ones to follow 
attentively and take notes. . . . The coldness of the audience, who have no smile 
for a touch of humour, whose faces exhibit neither interest nor curiosity, reacts 
upon the lecturer. His disjointed conversation, I cannot say his eloquence, remains 
almost always cold and colourless. 


Oxford lectures on Greek and Latin literature he considers 
superior to an ordinary classe de rhétorique, and inferior to the 
lectures at the Sorbonne. He criticises them as being too exclu- 
sively occupied with the ideas of the author, and not sufficiently 
with pure scholarship. This is a reversal of M. Taine’s criticism of 
the teaching at English public schools thirty-seven years ago. 

The superiority of our neighbours in many fields of learning 
M. Bardoux found freely acknowledged in Oxford. Professor Dicey 
spoke with enthusiasm of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, where 
he had been present at a discussion between M. Sorel and one of his 
pupils, which, as the English professor admitted, could have had no 
parallel in Oxford. Professor Dicey is mentioned by M. Bardoux as 
one of the few men he came across who struck him as being really 
eminent. This want of eminence is one of the defects with which 
he charges Oxford; and he is not the first to discover it. More 
than one reason may be given for its existence—as, for instance, that 
a man of conspicuous talent commonly prefers to be eminent in a 
wider, perhaps a more lucrative, sphere than that of Oxford. This isa 
cause which has always been at work, but in the present generation it 
ismore potent than ever. Againanother reason. Whereas in a non- 
collegiate university it is a student’s own affair whether he does or 
does not pass his examinations, in Oxford it is the affair of his 
college. The undergraduates are compelled within a given time to 
pass certain examinations, which are not by any means hollow forms. 
In the leading colleges they are obliged, with few exceptions, to 
read for Honours in some final school. And it may be noted in 
passing that this fact should do something towards clearing them 
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from the charge of complete ignorance. It is the stern task of the 
college lecturer and tutor to lead or drive the steps of joyous youth 
in the narrow way of examinations; and when he has done it con- 
scientiously—which he seldom fails to do—he has small energy or 
leisure left to bestow on original study. He has also on his shoulders 
certain responsibilities of government from which the Sorbonne 
professor is free. But to explain the defect is not to minimise it: 
its gravity is evident. 

Thus the Clerk of Paris concerning the clerks of Oxenford. In 
precisely what measure his criticisms and his appreciations are just, 
many others will be better able to judge than myself. As the 
impressions of a singularly intelligent Paris student, of an age to 
mix on terms of equality with our own undergraduates, they are 
certainly of interest. Do they not also suggest as a possibility a 
renewal in some sort of the old communion of the Universities? A 
few such serious students from Paris would bring into our colleges a 
valuable element ; an element of artistic and literary intelligence, 
and of real study, stimulating alike to comrades and to teachers. 
The more genuinely patriotic the French student, the more he 
would feel the value of certain lessons to be learned over here: 
lessons in government and self-government. He would return 
knowing better how to be a good citizen; and of good citizens 
France has need. 

Marcaret L, Woops. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


More than twenty years ago the now Bishop of Oxford, in a lecture 
on ‘ The Present State and Prospects of Historical Study,’ surveyed 
the whole field, at home and abroad, of work, and spoke of some of 
the leading achievements within the ten years that had elapsed 
since he had become Regius Professor. He could point with satis- 
faction even then to ‘the great spread of the taste for history,’ to 
the steady increase of our available materials, to the advances we 
had made in knowledge. If Germany and France had led the way, 
England had at length a school of her own, a school which, inspired 
by his own teaching and his own great example, has been striving to 
explore the past and to make the darkness light. The progress of 
the last twenty years has been even more remarkable than that of 
which he then could speak. If even now ‘the labourers are few, 
if we have not yet attained to that ideal of which he dreamed, ‘ when 
the publication of a great historical discovery may be welcomed with 
as much ardour as a new poem or a new book of travels,’ we have at least 
long possessed that English Historical Review for which, at that time, 
he could only hope ; we have seen chairs of modern history established 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Ford lectureship and the lectureship 
in ‘ diplomatic,’ to quote but recent innovations, successfully started 
at Oxford, while research fellowships have also been endowed. The 
Historical Manuscripts Commission has accomplished admirable 
work, and local record societies have been started by voluntary effort. 
Nor must we forget the Public Record Office, of which the staff, 
under its present able head, is opening up for scholars, with indefatig- 
able zeal, what in all probability is the finest collection of national 
records in Europe. 

It is when the outlook is thus bright for the prospects of historical 
discovery that Mr. Frederic Harrison, under cover of an article on 
‘The Historical Method of Professor Freeman,’ pours the vials of his 
scorn on the only field of research in which discovery can now be 
made. We are warned against ‘exaggerating the importance of 
what is known as “ new material” and “ unpublished manuscripts,” ’ 
against ‘the current paleographic superstitions,’ ‘the modern 
mania for original research,’ the ‘ mania for paleographic research,” 
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and so forth. This seva indignatio can hardly be accounted for by 
the writer having to admit the fact that ‘ Freeman made no use in 
practice of unedited manuscripts.’ Indeed, the cynic might be 
tempted to suggest that it is stirred by the constant and the galling 
contrast between the towering splendours of the Public Record Office 
and the Positivist meeting-house in Fetter Lane. 

But the cynic doubtless would be wrong. Mr. Harrison is merely 
a victim to delusion. He is fighting phantoms of his own creation. 
I know of no one who wishes to confuse the writing of synthetic 
history with the work of original research. Still less does any one 
demand that the former shall be given up and the latter alone per- 
mitted. There is nothing to prevent a budding Gibbon, when Mr. 
Harrison can find him, from writing the history for which he 
clamours ; but let him be tolerant to those who are working in other 
fields. There are, says Dr. Stubbs, three objects for which history 
may be studied, and therefore three methods in which that study may 
be pursued. Freeman, Mr. Harrison ‘complains, was not a ‘ philoso- 
phic’ historian ; but ‘ Freeman,’ at least, ‘ was a politician.’ Dr. Stubbs, 
I fear, is even further from Mr. Harrison’s ideal; for has he not 
himself defined his position ‘ not as a philosopher, nor as a politician, 
but as a worker at history’? The truest history, like the truest art, 
is that which is least influenced by motives external to itself. Free- 
man has shown us the danger of writing as a politician ; Mr. Harrison 
would have us increase the danger by writing from the necessarily 
subjective standpoint of a philosopher with a system. 

But all we ask, we who are engaged in the work of historical 
research, is that Mr. Harrison. should allow us.to pursue our 
toilsome path, and refrain from ridiculing our method and caricatur- 
ing our results. We are but paving the way for the ‘synthetic’ 
historian of his desire, and if he himself rewards us with invectives, 
our work is appreciated by one at least of those who profit from its 
fruits. In his stimulating work Law and Politics the Oxford Reader 
in English Law has spoken thus of its results : 


But for those labours, often ill-requited and always rendered in a high spirit of 
devotion to the cause of learning, no such task as that which the writer has set 
before himself could have been essayed. If in any degree he has succeeded in 
rendering an intelligible account of a period hitherto but little known to the 
ordinary reader it is to these self-denying scholars that he owes that success. 


The research which Mr. Harrison denounces is a caricature of the 
real thing, a caricature into which he has been led by a very pretty 
satiric gift. In an article on ‘The Royal] Road to History’* he gave 
us a satire on Freeman’s teaching, which is not only full of truth, 
but is the cleverest thing of the kind. The Rev. Athelbald Wessex, 
known as ‘the Venerable Bede,’ and hoping to reach ‘ Eadward’ after 


1 Fortnightly Review, October 1893. 
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many years of lectures, was irresistibly suggestive of the Regius 
Professor, imploring his hearers to’ ‘ begin at the beginning, and 
devoting successive terms to the study of that Gregory of Tours who 
possessed for him a dreadful fascination as the earliest writer he was 
allowed to touch. 

In that same amusing and ingenious satire Mr. Harrison betrayed 
the confusion of thought: which is visible enough in his latest article. 
He confuses the process with the result. As a frightful example of 
the method that the Rev. thelbald admired he takes the case of 
the historian who, ‘with enormous industry and perseverance, just 
manages to write the events of one year in the seventeenth century 
within each twelvemonth of his own laborious life. But how long 
‘does it take to read them in the works he gives us? What was the 
labour required, for instance, before Mr. Gardiner could write 
Cromwell’s Place in History? Speaking with practical knowledge of 
the subject, I assert that a real historical discovery, although it might 

“be stated within the compass of a single page, may involve the pro- 
longed accumulation of evidence, much of which Mr. Harrison would 
despise, followed by the patient sifting and classification of material, 
till the new theory is, at last, established on a sure foundation. 
This, and not the mere collection of absolutely worthless facts, is the 
work of historical research. 

The fact is, as I shall hope to show, that whether he is dealing 
with such research, or with the method of Professor Freeman, or 
with the merits of the Professor’s work, Mr. Harrison is writing, for 
once, of what he does not understand. 

I will take these points in order. The dominating feature at 
present of research, in the field of ‘ modern history,’ is the exhaustion 
of the old sources, and the use we are making of the new ones. In 
my own department—medizval history—we have turned from the 
chronicle to the record. ‘One does not like,’ as Freeman said, ‘ to 
refer to one’s own writings, but I believe it is only false shame that 
makes one not like to do so.’ And as my work is often cited as 
characteristic of the change, ‘I will not,’ to quote him again, ‘ scruple 
to refer to it.’ One can speak best of that with which one is most 
familiar. The novel theory on the introduction of military tenure 
into England—the salient feature of the feudal system—which I 
enunciated in the English Historical Review and afterwards in 
Feudal England, has been accepted as proved by Sir F. Pollock and 
Professor Maitland in their History of English Law. No one, indeed, I 
believe, questions it, except Mr. Charles Oman, who has not yet grasped 
it. And yet it absolutely. rejects the view which modern historians 
have held, It illustrates the revolutions that -may yet be wrought in 
hitherto accepted views by patient study of record evidence and by 
those minute investigations which arouse Mr. Harrison’s scorn. 
Again, the discovery of the key to Domesday, in the ‘ five-hide unit’ 
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of assessment, has not only solved a problem that had baffied genera- 
tions of antiquaries, but has thrown a flood of light on dark and early 
times, as has been shown by Professor Maitland in his Domesday 
Book and Beyond. Here also the new theory had to be first 
established and then demonstrated to scholars by a long series of 
elaborate calculations and by minute collation of manuscript 
records. Lastly, the origins of London’s corporation, the pattern of 
all corporate liberties, the ‘mother of municipalities,’ have remained, 
till lately, hopelessly obscure. ‘ Medixval London,’ Dr. Stubbs 
observed, in a lecture from which I have already quoted, ‘ still waits 
for its constitutional historian.’ I presume that even Mr. Harrison 
would admit the value of research on such a subject, intimately 
connected as it is with the growth of English liberties. Now I have 
already been able to transform our knowledge of the subject, and am 
about to publish further discoveries of a highly interesting nature. 
But where have those discoveries been made? Solely in those 
unedited manuscripts to which ‘a truly preposterous attention and 
an unreal value are now being given.’ If Mr. Harrison could have 
his way, the whole work of discovery would be stopped. 

It is confusion of thought to which his error must be traced. He 
forgets that history cannot be written upon one scale, or for one 
purpose, only. The needs of ‘the public’ are very different from 
those of the professed student. We have not the slightest wish to 
impose upon the general reader ‘hundreds’ of solid volumes; nor 
do we seek to accumulate facts for the mere sake of accumulation. 
We collect them as the basis of fresh discovery, as the means of 
solving problems that badly need solution, and of throwing light on 
many subjects that still remain obscure. That Freeman himself 
assigned to unimportant facts, to endless and minute details, a value 
for their own sake I should be the first toadmit. But then I should 
hasten to add that he belonged to a by-gone school, that he had not 
the modern scientific spirit or the modern ardour for discovery— 
that, in a word, as he said of himself in one of his Oxford lectures, 
he was ‘a superseded fossil.’ And this brings me to his work. 

Mr. Harrison begins his appreciation of Freeman by asserting 
that ‘ he will be remembered, if not so much as a great historian, as 
a leading master in original research.’ He closes it contending that 
‘if Freeman were? not a philosophic historian, not even a great 
historian, he was a consummate master of historical research.’ I 
venture to think that no criticism could well be more unfortunate. 
In the first place no one—or no one, at least, who knows anything 
of the matter—will contend that original research is possible now in 
history without that study of manuscripts which is ‘ folly and cant’ 
to Mr. Harrison, and to which ‘folly,’ as he rightly says, Freeman 
gave no countenance. This, as we shall see, Dr. Stubbs takes for 
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granted in his lectures. In the second place, ‘original authorities’ 
were for Freeman, first and foremost, the old, trite chronicles. With 
him it is ‘books,’ and ever ‘books.’ In his inaugural lecture he 
proclaimed— ; 
I shall do all that in me lies to discourage the delusive study of what are called 


*subjects’ and ‘ periods,’ and to do all that one man can do to bring back the sound 
and old-fashioned study of ‘ books.’ 


{n a later lecture he seeks to define ‘ original authorities.’ 


In short, by original authorities we mean contemporary narratives, or as near 
an approach to contemporary narratives as we can get. . . . I speak mainly of 
those writings, of whatever date, which have a good right to count as ‘ books’ in 
‘the sense which the word ‘ books’ bore in Oxford in my youthful days. 


But it is not thus that discoveries are made or the bounds of our 
knowledge widened. This, in a word, is not ‘ research.’ 

If we would know what original research has done, and has yet to 
do, in the field of history, we must turn, not to the lectures of 
Freeman, but to those of his great predecessor, Dr. Stubbs. Though 
slightly the younger of the two historians, his inaugural lecture, as 
Professor, was delivered more than seventeen years earlier than that 
of Freeman. And yet one keenly feels his sympathy with the new 
movement, his grasp of the work before us, as contrasted with Free- 
man’s indifference to the triumphs of original research, his uncon- 
cealed dislike of ‘the newest German book,’ and his sturdy adherence 
to the methods of his youth. Trained in the days when ancient 
history alone was studied in the schools, he loved the ‘books’ to 
which that study must be, of necessity, confined. As Dr. Stubbs 
observes— 

In classical history, splendid as our materials are, they have been in our hand 
for ages. Every bone of the great skeleton has long been put into its place: 
criticism upon it is becoming more and more, every year, the rearrangement of the 
critical material collected long ago, or the reconstruction of the history with all 
the charm which novel treatment, without novel material, can supply.* 

The student of ancient history has his advantages; he can speculate on his 
skeleton ; . . . he is little troubled by the fear of new facts or new developments 
making their appearance suddenly to put to flight his calculations. . . . But the 
principles he works out and the results of his criticism are alike things that give 
the world no new knowledge.* 


‘There has been, on the other hand, in our generation, for medizval 
and modern history, a ‘ sudden breaking up of the springs of historical 
refreshment.’ While Freeman would invite us to pore for ever over 
the English chronicle, trying to elicit the full meaning of every 
word thaf it contains, his predecessor summons us to new fields, to 
‘fresh and remunerative explorations ’’ among the new materials now 
accumulating through the efforts of ourselves or others. And these 


* Lecture on ‘The Purposes and Methods of Historical Study.’ 
* Inaugural Lecture. 
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we owe to the ‘mania for paleographic research,’ to the ‘ truly pre- 
posterous attention’ that is now given to manuscripts. 

Freeman showed, Mr. Harrison tells us, ‘his sound judgment and 
his thorough scholarship’ by not consulting manuscripts, for he 
would have had to spend ‘ many years of special study’ before he could 
have acquired the ‘curious and rare learning’ indispensable for the 
purpose. It is difficult to believe that a writer who comes forward 
to enlighten us on these subjects, and to pass sentence upon 
Freeman’s treatment of the Norman Conquest, can betray by so fatu- 
ous a statement his strange ignorance of the matter. No one would 
suggest that Freeman ought to have consulted manuscripts for any 
but his special period, namely, the eleventh century and the early 
years of the twelfth. Now the manuscripts of this period are the 
most easy to read, and, indeed, practically require no training what- 
ever. And should Mr. Harrison still contend that Freeman showed 
his judgment and his scholarship by not consulting them, we may 
remind him of Freeman’s own inadvertent admission in his lecture 
on ‘ The Office of the Historical Professor.’ 


To the charter and to the chronicle, to the abiding records of each succeeding 
age, writ on the parchment or graven on the stone—it is to these that he must go 
himself and must guide others. 


Indeed, on at least one occasion he did ‘ go himself’ to the parchment, 


and with a remarkable result. Curiously silent as his lectures are 
on the value of record evidence, he did admit that the charter of the 
Conqueror on which rest the liberties of the City of London deserves 
a place among ‘original anthorities of the very highest order.’ In 
his History of the Norman Conquest he speaks of it as ‘ that vener- 
able parchment which may still be seen in the City archives with the 
cross traced by the Conqueror’s own hand.’ The one feature that 
seems to have struck him is a cross that does not exist; for 
no cross is traced upon that parchment by William’s or any other 
hand. 

This little incident reminds one of a feature in Freeman’s work 
which is never properly realised : I mean the divergence of his precept 
and his practice. When Mr. Harrison insists, throughout, that ‘he 
illustrated his own admirable precepts by no less admirable examples 
of his own,’ his assertion is entitled to as much weight as when he 
tells-us that ‘anonymous reviews’ are concocted by ‘raw B.A.s 
fresh from the schools’ examinations,’ with a silly admiration for 
‘new material.’ 

It is doubtless true that Freeman’s passion for denouncing the 
inaccuracies of others was due to his ardent desire for truth and his 
keen sense of the mischief of error, His teaching on this point 
was absolutely right; but in practice he was not only inaccurate 
himself, but was guilty of inaccuracies of the very same kind as he 
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denounced ‘so. bitterly in others. They can not only be criticised in 
the same words, but are obviously all too often the fruits of careless- 
ness or haste. This I have clearly shown, as, for instance, in my 
Feudal England. Again, when Mr. Harrison claims for Freeman 
the position of ‘the foremost English exponent of the testing of 
historical evidence,’ and does so on the ground that he has illustrated 
in practice the judicial treatment of such evidence, we observe 
that his.precept differed toto cio from his practice. Nothing, as his 
critic truly says, can be more admirable, more shrewd than his 
Oxford lecture on the subject. But what was his practice? I would 
venture to quote from the close of my own paper ‘The Conqueror at 
Exeter.’ 

Time after time, in Mr. Freeman’s work, we find him paraphrasing patches of 
chronicles, under the impression that he was writing history. The statements of 
witnesses are laid before us, neatly pieced together, but they are not subjected to 
more than a perfunctory cross-examination. Even if the accurate reproduction of 
testimony were all that we sought from the historian we should not, so far as 
Domesday is concerned, obtain it in this instance. But the case of Exeter is one 
where something more is needed, where even accuracy is not sufficient without 
the possession of that higher gift the power of seizing upon the truth when the 
evidence is misleading and contradictory. The paraphrasing of evidence is the work 
of a reporter ; from the historian we have a right to expect the skilled summing up 
of the judge. 


It is remarkable that none of Mr. Freeman’s champions has ever 
ventured, so far as I can find, to question, or ever to allude to my 
arguments in that paper.® 

Nor does my criticism stand alone. Sir Henry Howorth spoke 
plainly, in a presidential address last year, on Freeman’s neglect, in 
actual practice, of ‘ testing the witness.’ 

It is pitiable to turn over the pages of popular historians where this cardinal 
law of evidence has been entirely overlooked, and where authorities of very different 
opportunities are quoted as if they were of the same value, the earlier and duller 
man being often brushed aside in favour of the later manufacturer of picturesque 
phrases. Mr. Freeman was a great offender in this respect. 


This, it. will be seen, is a flat contradiction of Mr. Harrison’s claim 
that Freeman’s works ‘ are models of the art’ of comparing the value 
of evidence. Sir Henry, writing as an historian himself, cites as an 
instance the.use that Freeman made of such a writer as Wace for the 
battle of Hastings. As I have observed in the Revue Historique, 
M.. Freeman insistait sur la nécessité6 de déterminer tout d’abord la valeur 
relative des sources ; mais, de fait, dans le récit actuel de la bataille il a utilisé les 
écrivains postérieurs, comme s’ils pouvaient presqve ou méme tout aussi bien servir 
d son propos.® 
Dr. Spatz, I may add, in his monograph on the battle, has arrived 
- at the same conclusion.’ Pursuing his point, Sir Henry exclaims, of 
‘Feudal England, pp. 481-455. * Vol. Ixy. p, 62. 
* Die Schlacht von. Hastings. 
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Freeman’s alleged ‘ perfect examples of how original authorities may 
be tested, combined, and used ’— 


Where is anything of the kind to be found, except of the most perfunctory and 
childish character, in such well known works as Freeman's Norman Conquest and 
Green’s History of England? If these authors are turned to it will be found that 
a work like the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, for instance, is treated as a divinely inspired 
document instead of being a very late compilation.® 


Lastly, Freeman played strange tricks with his authorities when 
they required handling to make them fit his narrative. To quote 
again from the Revue Historique— 


En fait, comme I’a montré M. Spatz, il a choisi arbitrairement ses textes selon 
quwils convenaient le mieux 4 son dessin. 


There is one point, however, on which Mr. Harrison is right. 
Freeman, as he claims, ‘was a noble inspirer of historical enthu- 
siasm.’ But the enthusiasm he inspires in others was that which he 
felt himself. And it led him, all too often, to hyperbole and wild 
exaggeration, Take, for instance, from an Oxford lecture his words 
on the English Chronicle. 


I can conceive no human writing better suited for use as a book than large parts 


of our National Chronicles. . . . There is no human writing in which the text 
better deserves to be studied word by word; for every word has its meaning, every 
word teaches us its lesson. . . . Nowhere surely does human speech . . . reach a 


higher level, &. &c. 


And by the side of his enthusiasm and strange exaggeration we must 
place what Mr. Harrison terms his ‘really furious prejudices.’ 
Between them they probably affect his History of the Norman 
Conquest more seriously and deeply than his defects in accuracy and 
method. When we are assured that ‘they do not affect his estimate 
of . . . . Harold’ we have really only to turn to his own friends for 
a reply. Mr. Harrison will find that his ‘dear friend’ Mr. J. R. 
Green, though no less keen a democrat, took a far less favourable 
view of Harold’s character, while Mr. William Hunt, his friend and 
fellow worker, was similarly quite unable to share his own uncritical 
admiration. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a point on which 
his bias is more pronounced. 

There remains only Mr. Harrison’s assertion that ‘ his supreme 
merit as historian is to have insisted in season and out of season on 
the Unity of History. This is far too wide a subject for discussion 
in the present article. But of its interest and importance there is 
no question ; and if I am allowed, on another occasion, to show what 
Freeman meant when he spoke of ‘the Unity of History ’—what he 
actually taught in his Rede Lecture and again in his Inaugural 
Lecture at Oxford—I hope to show that his teaching makes, as I 
have said more than once, any really scientific conception of history 


® Archeological Journal, lv. p. 129. 
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impossible. And I shall be able to support my view by appeal to- 

_that supreme authority of whom Freeman truly said that ‘he is the 
one man among living scholars to whom one may most freely go as 
to an oracle, that we may feel more sure with him than with any 
other that in his answer we carry away words of truth which he must. 
be rash indeed who calls in question.’ 

And now, having ventured to question almost everything that 
Mr. Harrison has said in praise of Freeman’s method and practice, I 
will urge that he seems to be equally unfortunate in what he has: 
said against them. 

The fundamental flaw in Mr. Harrison’s position is that he sets 
himself to criticise Freeman’s historical method without having even 
grasped what that method was. This is the more inexcusable 
because, whatever were his faults, Freeman was at least clear and 
consistent in explaining what his method was; and, after his wont, 
he never hesitated to emphasise his teaching by repetition. Mr. 
Harrison insists on the excessive length of the Norman Conquest 
and of William Rufus, and complains that such history as this, 
‘by its bulk, is beyond the powers of the general public to master 
. . . . to impart history to the public a totally different process is 
required.’ It has been wickedly said that the true ground of Free- 
man’s detestation of Froude was that Froude was read, and he him- 
self was not. But he would have been the first to repudiate an 
intention to write for ‘the general public.’ Very different was the 
object that, he tells us, he kept in view. To quote from his lecture or 
‘Modern Writers ’"— 

Myself a somewhat voluminous writer of narrative histories . . . I wish no one 


to read me instead of my authorities ; I wish simply to send readers to my authori- 
ties, and to help them in their study of them. 


Again, he tells us of the modern writer— 


He can always show the way to his authorities, and exhort every one to follow 
that way for himself. If he does not do this he fails in his duty. 


In short, it was for serious students of history, not for the public, 
that Freeman wrote. 

Mr. Harrison further misconceives Freeman’s historical method 
when he harps upon the ‘ thousand volumes’ we should need if the 
history of the world were written on this colossal scale. In his 
Rede lecture Freeman explained that he did not expect even the 
student to master, on the same system, all periods of history. 
His view—which I am not defending, but explaining—will be found 
in his lecture on ‘Original Authorities.’ The ‘true course of 
historical study’ consists, according to him, in selecting two or three 
periods, the earlier the better, for study in minute detail. Then, 


besides the periods of his choice which he studies minutely, our historical 
scholar should know, according to a formula which I have used already, enough of 
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the times before them, and of the times after them, to put those times into their 
true relations to his own periods and to one another. 


In his own magnum opus he puts these principles in practice for 
the period of the Norman Conquest. The first volume is an intro- 
duction, the fifth is an epilogue, to the detailed study of the period 
itself. It was Freeman’s view that if a serious student (for whom 
alone he wrote) followed this method, he could then approach in the 
right spirit the study of general history. As he expressed it in his 
Rede lecture, 


the thorough knowledge of one period, the habit of minute research and criticism 
among contemporary authorities, undoubtedly gives a man a power which leads 
him better to see his way through the periods which he has to take at second 
hand... .A man who is thoroughly master of the period which to him is primary 
will readily grasp the leading outlines and the true relations of the period which 
to him is secondary. 


This view he enunciated afresh in his lecture on ‘ Original 
Authorities.’ I have endeavoured briefly to show from Freeman’s 
own writings what his historical method really was. We may agree 
with it or not, but itis only fair to remember that his treatment in 
detail so minute of the period of the Norman Conquest was part of 
@ method which he clearly explained and which he consistently 
upheld. 

Personally I am at one with Mr. Harrison in protesting against 
the multiplication of useless facts and details so wittily satirised by 
him in his Royal Road to History. But I hold that it arises from 
Freeman’s lack of the vital sense of proportion, from his eagerness to 
include every fact in every one of the books he loved. The writing 
of history, as Pattison observed, must vary with successive genera- 
tions, because the nature of the interest that they take in history 
varies. Institutional, economic, social development, these are the 
subjects that excite the chief interest now. In these Freeman had 
little interest ; he was a ‘ narrator,’ a political historian, keen on the 
‘drum and trumpet,’ the dramatic side of history. 

Lastly, in opposition to Mr. Harrison, I hold that what is now 
wanted is further study of manuscripts, more original research. 
Of English histories we have enough and to spare—histories for 
children, for youths, and for adults, histories good, bad, and indifferent, 
large, small, and medium-sized. For we English are a practical 
people, and to write an even moderately successful history is a paying 
job. And that is why, in original research, we are far behind 
Germany and France. He who would devote himself to such 
research must be free from pecuniary needs; for he will not only 
make nothing, but will probably have to pay for the publication of 
his discoveries. He must unite to indefatigable industry the power 
to seize on the right material, and the ability to employ it when 
found. And when, as the fruit of prolonged labour, he produces an 
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historical discovery, he will find that no one really cares, and that 
bad work is quite as likely to receive approval as good. Moreover 
he will have to correct errors of long standing; and for every error 
he corrects he will probably acquire a foe. His work, therefore, 
will be bitterly assailed, perhaps by the very men who will promptly 
pilfer his results. These are his rewards, this his recognition. 
Can we wonder that we lag behind in the work of historica) 


research ? 
J. H. Rounp. 





A GIRLS’ LODGING-HOUSE 


In these days of School Boards the following letter may not strike the 
average reader as a signal triumph of education. 

I quote from an evening paper : 

Of English as she is wrote Mr. J. Hardy the clerk in charge of the bookstall 
at Ashford Station sends us one of the most curious. It is addressed to 

Mr. M Hd and Sons 
Bookstall Hasbord 
Kent 

and runs as follows: 


64 My 30 Vunene Sxuear, Westminster. Please sir kindly send the hasford 
times Kent. I was told to send heare from the Book stall at Victoria Station. 


It certainly is rather a remarkable epistle, but between the lines 
one may discern a certain amount of common sense, a good deal of 
persistence, a faith in the intelligence of officials, and a self-reliance 
that will not be overcome even at Victoria Station. 

The writer is evidently a would-be hop-picker, or one who takes 
his yearly holiday in the hop-fields, and on the 30th of May he or 
she begins to make arrangements for the September work. The 
Ashford Times is the medium which is chosen for finding the sphere 
of action, and being thwarted in the quest at Victoria Station other 
means are taken to secure the journal. 

Unabashed by defective education the scribe sits down and writes 
this letter. 

There is something very practical about the proceeding : it is like 
a man unarmed fighting his way successfully through a new country. 
Such a specimen of humanity is worth studying if only to gain a few 
hints as to how to get on in life; anyhow it is worth while spending 
a few minutes over the subject. 

Vunene Sxuear we will take to be within the range of Victoria 
Station, and therefore in Westminister, as the writer would have 
pronounced it ; all civilisation is, therefore, centred at that spot—the 
rest of London and the provinces are merely an adjunct. 

The children may wander from the Abbey to Vauxhall, but 
seldom do they venture to enter Victoria Street. Are there not 
policemen and other national dangers in such quarters ? 

1015 
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A child of nine years old who had lived all her life within a 
quarter of a mile of the main thoroughfare saw a lady who was 
accustomed to visit her home on foot arriving in a victoria. Much 
excited she rushed to tell her news. 

‘Oh! I say, there’s Mrs. in such a funny little cart, with 
her husband and son sitting up in front of her.’ 

Needless to say the husband and son were the coachman and 
footman. 

If she had seen anything of the kind before, she had probably 
concluded that it was a family party going for an outing or perhaps 
a ‘ beno.’ 

She might have argued that in some families the father drove 
the mother about in a cab, or ‘ keb,’ as she would have termed it ; for 
there is nothing to lead one to suppose that she had grasped that 
private carriages were kept by individuals for their exclusive use ; and 
as to servants, the small ‘ general’ took the highest rank in her day- 
dreams of a well ordered household. 

A lady who took a district in this locality was accustomed to 
leave her carriage in Victoria Street, as it was difficult to take her 
horses through the narrow openings swarming with children through 
which she had to pass. She was much touched by a woman she was 
visiting saying to her: 

‘No offence, mum, but my old man and me have been saying 
you look peaky-like lately, and when I get like that he just takes 
me for an airing on the Embankment; so if-you please to go he'd 
be very glad to take you any day in the cart.’ 

This vehicle was a coster’s barrow tipped up at an angle of 
45 degrees. 

However much the lady may have appreciated the kindly feeling 
that prompted the suggestion, it would have been a physical impossi- 
bility for her to have remained long by the side of the good-natured 
coster. She was always afraid afterwards of their discovering that 
she had other means of ‘airing’ herself, but there was little fear of 
that. 

Another woman in a small court in the same locality was asked 
who lived in the cottage, or rather hovel, that joined her own 
domicile. 

‘I couldn’t tell you, my dear,’ was her answer ; ‘I have lived here 
fourteen years, but I’ve always kept myself to myself.’ 

Considering how little her neighbours followed these lines, it was 
perhaps as well to commend her for the practice ; but it was only in 
the matter of outside etiquette that she was so exclusive. 

She had only one room, and a son and daughter at home ; but she 
extended her hospitality to a lodger, who shared the premises with 
them. Yet she was a very nice woman, and very reserved. 

Our sympathy goes, perhaps, more with another woman, whose 
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social relations were fuller and whose ambitions would seem to be 
more on a level with our own, seeing that few of us are independent 
of the opinion of others. 

She had bought certain garments at that excellent institution, a 
‘Work Society,’ where clothes are cut out and given to poor people 
to make, and then sold to them at cost price. 

She asked that she might have another garment to match the 
one she had. The lady who was selling had not one garment left 
of the same colour, and asked if she would mind it being blue instead 
pink. 

‘I should much prefer it, miss,’ she said, with so much emphasis 
that inquiries were made as to her reason. 

‘ Well, miss, yar see, when I hang out my washing in the court, 
there will be blue and pink turn about ; but if the neighbours always 
were to see a pink one they would think I had only one pair.’ 

Public opinion has its own place in our national life, and as such 
must be respected. It has its uses as well as its abuses. 

The only thing is that public opinion differs in different localities, 
and the prejudices of one class do not affect those of another. 

One hears ad nauseam of ‘ work among the poor,’ of efforts to 
benefit the masses, of schemes to ameliorate their condition ; but one 
cannot help questioning whether much of it is very practical. 

Had people taken the trouble to learn what kind of persons they 
were going to better, it is possible that some of our largest institu- 
tions would not have been started, and certainly no one would have 
been surprised at the number of failures that sadden the heart of a 
conscientious committee. 

Such schemes at present seem necessary, and organisation is the 
only safeguard against indiscriminate help, which is a national dis- 
grace. No man can hope to get alone the experience that will 
make him wise; but when he has the experience it is useless to 
apply a method which is unsuitable for a certain class or a certain 
district. 

Passing through a low slum, I was sickened by the sight of 
drunken women reeling about with half-naked and wholly drugged 
babies in their arms. Girls in petticoats and with scarcely any 
clothing over their breasts, but with their hair done up in pins to 
make it eventually wave, were sparring about with great, hulking 
boys. Little tiny children wandered about late at night from one 
public-house to another looking for their parents. 

Venture into a house and one is horrified at the overcrowding. 
The little back yards that were intended as the outlet to the houses 
have been built over with hovels little better in construction than 
outhouses, so that the main passage of a house is only a pathway to 
& court behind, and all ventilation is blocked up for the large 
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number of inhabitants who rent separate rooms as their family 
dwellings. 

The front door is never closed, so that every night a certain 
amount of loafers sleep on the stairs or in the passages. 

One knows only too well the description of scenes that occur 
inside the rooms ; what one does not quite realise is that out of such 
places come children who are being educated at our Board schools or 
mixing with the better class of poor children; and also from these 
homes gaily dressed girls emerge, who work in various ways to earn 
their own living from the age of twelve or thirteen. 

The gay dress alternates with the petticoat and hair-pin fringe, 
and the manners result from contact with the class a little above 
them with which they mix in their best clothes, and the home 
influence which is little less than barbarism. 

What wonder that many of these girls fail in life? The wonder 
is that any of them succeed. When they fail what happens? Either 
they sink lower and lower, and swell the overcrowded ranks of the 
criminal class, or they are ‘ rescued,’ as it is called, and sent off toa 
home or institution, where fora time they drag out a dreary existence 
in a life entirely foreign to their own. 

It is little wonder that when their term of imprisonment—for 
as such they look upon it—is over, they too often slip back to 
their old habits. The marvel is that they can ever take a flying leap 
from the free life with all its disadvantages to the confinement of an 
institution with all its conventionalities. 

The same may be said of the little children. 

What can be done for them but to take them quite away? And 
they at once become institution children, whose place in society is 
being so severely criticised now. 

The experience of workers among the poor seems to be that unless 
a person is thoroughly bad or thoroughly good there is no place for 
him among the charitable schemes that drain the pockets of the 
rich, 

The rather bad children are turned out of the model training 
homes, and are not received into the reformatories, which is perfectly 
right as far as it goes. Meanwhile there is a large class of children 
for whom nothing is being done, but who certainly are not qualifying 
for the thoroughly good children. 

Let me take my readers into a house quite near the slum I have 
mentioned and see how the matter is dealt with there. 

Though quite near this slum it stands enough apart for the 
inmates not to be able to lean out of the windows and take part in 
the incriminating discussions that form so large a part of slum life. 

A tree actually has its roots in the few feet of black earth that 
belong to the house, and this alone gives an air of superiority and 
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refinement. How the very poor love flowers! It seems almost the 
only touch of refinement within their reach. 

One loud single knock at the door of the house is answered at 
once, and the overgrown girl who opens it greets one with a broad 
smile. There are no show days or visiting days here; there is no 
committee and no ‘ lady visitors’ assuch. The whole is managed by 
one wise woman, who allows her friends to help her in any way they 
can. 
The front room we enter looks cheerful in spite of being carpetless 

and +having very little furniture. Wonderful wreaths of paper flowers 
adorn the walls, which have taken the children many winter evenings 
to produce with their clever little fingers, and they feel quite 
rewarded if one uses their own particular adjective and says, ‘ How 
handsome!’ 

This room is full of little girls of about the age of eight to ten— 
some smaller and a few larger. 

They are playing games round the table, or sitting with work in 
their hands, or are reading, and one is picking out tunes on an old 
piano out of which all harmony has fled for ever. 

What eager little faces, what small thin hands grab at the games, 
but how sternly the children repress the familiar oaths that rise to 
their lips in their excitement! Should one escape there is woe in the 
circle, for the offending member is thrust out of this temporary 
paradise—not to go back to her old haunts, as one would imagine, 
but to wait evening after evening outside till she is readmitted. 

All of these children do not sleep in the house: only when their 
homes are no longer safe for them, or when there is no home and the 
common lodging-house takes the place, are they admitted. This is 
a kind of young club to which they come when school is over, 
instead of loitering about the streets. 

Some of them are such promising-looking children. 

What is there to prevent them growing up helpful members of 
society? Only the chance of having a good start. They may be 
handicapped in life by the sins of their fathers, but one sees clearly 
that hereditary vices or virtues need to be developed, and the race 

‘for life is decided by which gets the best start or training. 

The tragedies of some of these little lives would sicken the 
stoutest heart ; but evil is best buried, and if God can make such fair 
faces from such foul means all we have to do is to keep them fair. 

It is a heart-breaking thing when an upset occurs, and these 
small people sweep off for a time and siding with each other ‘ pay 
the matron out’ by staying away in lofty disdain ; but, strange to say, 
one has never stayed away altogether, and it is in a very humble 
“spirit they come back and beg to be allowed to have their club 

n. 
we Bat these children are only an incident: it is a lodging-house for 
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working-girls above all things. But working-girls don’t stop with 
their own distinct personality ; they have interests and surroundings 
in life far beyond themselves. 

These children have grown out of a necessity. 

They are the embryo workers, younger sisters perhaps, or have 
been brought there by some kind-hearted working-girl, or are even 
the children of former club girls, for this house has been open for ten 
years. 

It is not allowed to be called a home—it goes by the number on 
the door—but it might be called a house of joy in spite of gll its 
tragedies. 

There is a club every evening for outside girls as well as lodgers, 
rough girls, whom other people have given up as a bad job. 

Most of the lodgers get home from their work about 8 o'clock, 
and may be seen in the kitchen cooking their supper or making tea 
or eating their fried fish and potatoes, which excellent diet can be 
obtained from the neighbouring fish-shop for Jd., which includes the 
piece of newspaper in which it is wrapped. Who need starve ? 

In the club the regular club system is pursued. The girls work 
for the first hour and dance and play games for the next hour or so. 

The needlework done is scarcely a credit to the schools where 
they were taught, but the defect must be put down to their having 
left school so early or having gone so seldom that they have mostly 
had time to forget everything they learnt. 

Their fingers have grown stiff and awkward, though several of 
them are tailor’s trotters, and have to do the rough over-sewing as 
well as all kinds of miscellaneous work for their employers. 

That fair-haired girl fell from the ledge of the window she was 
cleaning and hurt her leg badly. She is a tailor’s trotter, and her 
employer can insist upon her cleaning windows from the outside: it 
is legal in London, though it is not so in many other places. She 
is sick and ill with it, but does not think of keeping in bed; in 
fact, she is in great spirits, having been cheered by the sight ofa 
soldier’s funeral. 

‘It was handsome,’ she sdys, and she also relates that she has seen 
three splendid coffins of polished wood with brass plates at an under- 
taker’s. ‘Oh! they were handsome, miss; I wish you'd seen them.’ 

They are so generous, these girls: they always want to share all 
their pleasures with others. 

It is extraordinary the fascination a funeral has for them—they 
will go miles to see one—and in one part of London where they 
did not take the trouble to look at the Jubilee procession that passed 
at the end of their streets they will turn out like one man fora 
hearse. Nothing can replace in their minds the charm of a solid 
crape bonnet or hat. 

Their costume this evening is of the petticoat order under a 
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loose body or blouse, with a coarse apron tied tightly round the waist 
to keep all in order. The neck is exposed in front, a silk handker- 
chief being folded and placed like a ’kerchief over the breast. Their 
boots are scarcely holding together on their feet, and by the end of 
the evening they have nearly danced them off. 

Sales of old clothes take place from time to time at the house, 
and old boots are in great requisition. Underclothes and aprons are 
made during the first hour of the club, and bought at cost price wher 
finished. 

There is no charity dressing in or out of the house; the girls are 
quite independent. If they elect to go to service they can obtain an 
outfit and help to make it themselves, for which they pay by degrees. 
Over one hundred places were obtained for the girls during last 
year, and about twelve dozen garments made and sold to them. 

As a rule the girls don’t care to go to service, and they are really 
not fitted for it. One’s sympathies go with the mistress who has such 
a handful of wild life in her house. 

Factories are more in their line, and laundry work claims a large 
proportion of the women and girls in the district. 

They like their evenings free, but they will spend them all in the 
club if they are allowed to come. 

They have ‘ young men,’ of course, but they have to wait outside. 

The cat-calls that come shrilly through the window emanate from 
an impatient lover, but miss tosses her head, which is covered with 
little whisps of hair rolled round hairpins, and expresses her opinion 
that he won’t ‘kid’ her to go out. No, she will dance with a fine 
healthy love of it which is exhausting to see. 

The lady who is performing at the cracked piano is politely 
requested to ‘ wire into it,’ and is rewarded for her persistence by the 
praise— 

‘Oh! that is handsome; play it again, miss.’ 

While they are thus employed a lady who has been superintend- 
ing slips out of the room and has a series of interviews with girls 
and young women who all have their wants and wailings, and their 
faults and failings. 

Work is found for one, sympathy for another, rags for a burn for 
a third, and a night’s lodging for a fourth. Upstairs in the matron’s 
room there is the same cheerful brightness which cannot be accounted 
for entirely by the one-and-two-penny oil lamps that burn odori- 
ferously on the walls. 

This room is occupied by another set of girls, some working, 
some sitting idle after ajhard day’s work; and the matron herself, a 
delicate-looking little woman, is seeing to the material wants of an 
overgrown boy who is devouring food eagerly. 

The lad has just come out of prison to find that his entire family 
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has disappeared. As his sister was a club girl he seeks information 
at. the club, and is interviewed by the matron. 

When the desolate fact is forced upon him that he is entirely, 
stranded, with neither food, money, shelter, nor character, the, poor 
boy puts his head on the table and sobs like a child. 

The matron sobs too. ; 

So he is fed and comforted, and money (4d.) provided for, his 
night’s. lodging at a neighbouring doss-house, and he is looked, after 
till he has a chance of obtaining an honest livelihood. ' 

There is no place in the neighbourhood where he could gO, and 
the ingrain dislike to a ‘home’ is so strong that he would rather 
sleep in the street than enter one. 

But the boy is only an incident, and so is the soldier in a bright 
red coat who partakes of tea in the matron’s room on Sunday, with 
the matron’s son, who pays a weekly visit to his mother. Even 
Tommy Atkins has his lonely periods, and this one is glad enough 
to come regularly to the quiet little party on Sunday afternoons—his 
only touch of home-life. Without friends, without the inclination 
to be rowdy, Tommy feels very homesick in big London, There is 
a splendid Home for Soldiers not a mile away, but Tommy is shy, 
and has no ‘pals’ there, and in fact was quite unaware of its 
existence till he was fairly settled with his friend in the matron’s 
room. 

Put Tommy in the street with the girls and there would be 
‘larks’ indeed ; but Mr. Atkins, the matron’s guest, is another thing 
altogether. 

No one is compelled to remain at this house ; in fact, every one is 
forcibly. obliged to quit if they misbehave themselves ; therefore, as a 
rule, every one wishes to remain. 

The old girls come back to spend Christmas. Those who are 
away at work come up from the country or suburbs: for, their 
holidays. Mothers bring their children to be admired, Fathers 
send their little girls there when mother is in prison or ‘on the 
booze.’ Girls are married from here, and one right-minded fellow 
paid a week’s lodging and keep for his fiancée in order to receive her 
with the blessings of the house on the nuptial day. 

And how is it all managed, and what does it cost ? 

One wise head and loving heart is the mainspring of it all., The 
matron is allowed discretion, and is encouraged in broa/-minded 
sympathies. Very little responsibility is put upon her, and she is 
sure of a patient hearing about all her grievances. 

There is no committee and no appeal for funds publicly. 

The girls pay two shillings a week for their lodging, which i insures 
the rent theoretically. 


The club pays rent for the rooms it uses, and this sum balances 
the matron’s salary. 
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The club is worked quite distinctly, and existed before the house 
was opened, and had to pay a far higher rent for less desirable 
premises. 

So far it should be a self-supporting institution, but the extra 
money that is spent with the extra work done is proved to be the 
most economical means of helping the poor, as it helps them to help 
themselves. 

A generous sum provided yearly makes it possible to keep sick 
lodgers till they are well enough to work, and to take in emergency 
cases which would otherwise drift to the workhouse, such as girls 
who are rightly turned out from overcrowded rooms by the London 
County Council, or little servant maids who leave their places late in 
the evening to find lodgings are not so easy to obtain as they 
had imagined. 

Teas and treats on Bank holidays, towards which lodgers con- 
tribute, save the little money the girls possess from going to the 
nearest public-house, and furnishing and whitewashing the house at 
frequent intervals make an object lesson to the lodgers of cleanness 
and comfort which is not forgotten when they go to their own 
homes. 

The living of the poor is continually a hand-to-mouth proceeding, 
more so perhaps than many philanthropists imagine. The enormous 
economic saving gained by ‘tiding them over’ bad times ean only 
be appreciated by those who have studied the Blue-books of our 
pauper population. 

There is no charity about this ‘ tiding over:’ it is only déing for 
the poor what they are always doing for themselves. How generous 
they are to each other and to their friends is hardly appreciated. 

One incident will be enough to show this side of their chara-ter. 

A lady who was deeply interested. in them, and was counted as 
one of their friends—mark you, their friends are very different from 
the ‘lady visitor’°—complained that her horses were getting beyond 
work, and that she should give up her carriage, as times were bad. 
A week or two afterwards a girl came to her and said she had been 
making inquiries, and had at last been able to find a man who would 
buy the old horses for two shillings apiece; and she joyfully hoped 
this would set her friend on her feet again. Meanwhile any pawn- 
tickets she possessed would be entirely at her service. 


D. M. LEAKE. 





TEX NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS THE LAVISH EXPENDITURE OF 
WEALTH JUSTIFIABLE ? 


In adding one more to the already long list of articles that this 
subject has brought ‘orth, I feel that some sort of apology is necessary, 
but, I fear, it must lie in the unsoundness of the others, rather than 
on account of any special merit in this one. 

The articles on this subject may be divided into two classes. (1) 
Those in justification. (2) Those decrying it. The writers for the 
first class depend for arguments almost entirely on the old fallacy 
known as the broken-window doctrine :- 7.e. that any consumption of 
wealth is good for trade. They thus utterly lose sight of the fact 
that in the present day the hoarding of wealth in a stocking, or 
elsewhere, no longer exists, and that therefore any wealth which is not 
spent is kept in a bank, or invested in business, where it is employing 
productive labour, and therefore is doing other people as much good 
as if squandered in luxuries, and the world is so much the richer as 
the wealth itself still remains. On the other hand, the writers of the 
second class, apart from vehement vituperation calculated to excite 
class feeling, which does not bear serious consideration, depend 
entirely upon the fact that the deductions of the writers on the other 
side are economically unsound. They point out that, if the wealth 
consumed in a fancy ball was not spent, it would remain in the form 
of stocks or bonds, &c., where it would be giving employment to 
large numbers of working people, and would be thus of equal advantage 
to an equally deserving class of people, with the added advantage that, 
instead of doing this once for all, as in the case of a ball, it could go 
on giving employment and creating wealth year after year ad 
infinitum. 

It seems to me that to regard the subject purely from an 
economic point of view is wrong. The fact that an institution is 
economically sound or not does not in the least settle the question as 
to whether it is beneficial to a community or the reverse. In fact, if 
the canons of Political Economy were paramount, not only would 
there be no art, but most of the philantropic undertakings would 
have to be given up; because anything that results in producing the 
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greatest amount of wealth in the world (as a whole) is economically 
sound, and only such things are. Therefore, most almsgiving and all 
hospitals for incurables and lunatic asylums are economically unsound, 
as, if the money spent in attempting to succour and support the 
infirm and the drones, who at the best will be able to produce but 
little in return, was put out at interest, it would be employing the 
strong able-bodied workmen who would be able to produce far greater 
wealth in return, and therefore the world would be the richer, which is 
all that Political Economy caresabout. All forms of art are economi- 
cally to be tabooed, as, when once produced, though they last for ever, 
they do not bear interest or in any way increase the wealth of the 
world, which the wealth expended in it otherwise would do. And, 
on the other hand, ‘ 7rusts’ appear to me to be in practice economi- 
cally sound, as in all the cases of trusts the production of the article 
has been rendered so much cheaper that the formation of a trust 
has always resulted in a decline in the price of the article sold, 
and therefore, if the trust be not allowed, the public suffers for the 
sake of the individual producers, who would otherwise be squeezed 
out. 

Enough has already been said to show that the settlement of 
whether an institution is or is not economically sound should not 
finally settle the question; since whichever way the question is 
answered, the further and more important ones remain—first, whether 
the institution is in accordance with humanity and morality ; secondly, 
whether greater harm would result in its forcible repression. 

I will next consider whether there are not occasions when it is 
economically sound to expend large amounts of wealth on purely 
unproductive luxuries. Because a given thing is economically 
unsound as a general rule is no reason why it should not be sound 
under exceptional circumstances; examples of this can be found in 
the history of Protection and Subsidies. Those who believe that the 
theory of Protection is economically unsound, since it indirectly acts 
in the same way as bounties—that is to say, it takes from the pockets 
of every one in order to fill the pockets of those protected, as, 
although the foreign producer is the one nominally taxed, it is really 
the home consumer who has to pay the duty plus the interest on the 
amount advanced, as otherwise the producer would not import—must 
still admit that in the case of fostering new industries Protection and 
bounties have repeatedly been found to be beneficial, as they allow 
the industry to grow up, which it otherwise never might be able to 
do if it had to compete at first on an equal footing with those which 
had a plant and market already secured. If it were not for the fact 
that in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth Colbert realised this, the 
silk manufacturers at Lyons never would have been able to compete 
with the Italian silk merchants. The subsidising of the railways in 
India and of the trans-Continental railways in America are other 
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examples. And it is now claimed in America that the past years of 
Protection have enabled the United States to compete with England 
for the Eastern market, even to the extent of building ships for 
Japan. 

On the same analogy, it seems to me that in a year of great 
depression an increased and unexpected demand for pure luxuries is 
beneficial to the community. When financial depressions occur, 
people have tu cut down their expenses; but this is done almost 
entirely out of the luxuries: people must have food, and railways 
must run, whatever happens; therefore it is the bonnet-maker, florist, 
&c., who suffer the most, and are in the greatest need of assistance. 
Take a concrete case: two years ago in New York a fancy ball 
took place, which gave employment to numbers of seamstresses, glove- 
makers, cabdrivers, &c., who otherwise would have been out of employ- 
ment all winter. In fact, in many trades hands had to be called in 
from other cities. But, great as were the direct benefits caused by this 
abnormal demand, the indirect benefits to trade were far greater still. 
The money placed in the hands of the dressmaker, tailor, &c., 
enabled them to again employ commercial travellers in their busi- 
ness ; and thus an impetus was given to trade that was appreciably 
felt over the country. Those directly employed were able to add to 
the trade revival, as they had more money to spend on the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, and those from whom they obtained them 
were in their turn able to give more employment to others ; and this 
repeated itself right down the social scale, and was equally true of 
the cabdriver on the one hand and the hotel proprietor on the other ; 
in fact, the ball was like a pebble dropped into a millpond, which 
created a ripple that extended to the four boundaries in an ever- 
widening circle. It may be argued that, if there are too many 
people in a trade to obtain a livelihood in it without artificial means, 
the sooner the number is reduced the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. That is very true: but it must be borne in mind that any 
change, however beneficial in the long run, is bound to be injurious 
to particular individuals; whilst in the case of unusual financial 
depression, if they can be tided over the crisis, they may be self- 
supporting for years to come. It ought to be apparent to every one 
that a woman who has been trained all her life in one particular 
form of work—say, as a seamstress—is a more useful member of 
society if she is carrying on that trade than if she undertakes to 
learn another, provided she can find the opening, which is extremely 
unlikely during hard times; and if a temporary succour, as in the 
case of an increased demand for her particular form of work, enables 
her to hang on in her trade until better times come, surely in the 
long run the world is the richer than if this abnormal demand were 
not produced, and the wealth that produced it were distributed over 
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a vast number of people, who would not be in such dire need of it, 
and who would not appreciably notice whether they had it or not. 

However, on this point there may very well be a difference of 
opinion, and it does not matter very much which way it be decided. 
But the important questions are : 

(1) Can a rich man rightfully be prevented from spending his 
income as he chooses ? 

(2) Is a millionaire a member of the community to be desired ? 

These two questions should be considered together, because if 
you answer the former question in the affirmative in a country like 
America, with comparatively no traditions or large real estates to 
hold a man, you would lose by immigration all your rich men; and 
the same result would take place in England as to personalty. 

I will consider the former question first. Its answer depends 
upon the definition given to the term rightfully ; if by that it be 
merely meant legally, then in a country like England, which has no 
fixed constitution, the answer is simple, as then anything can right- 
fully be done ; but I use the term as signifying justly, honestly, &c., 
and in that signification the answer is not so apparent. One of the 
most fundamental principles of democracy is that all men should be 
treated alike. It was this clause in the American Constitution that 
threw out the Income Tax, and it was the lack of this clause that 
allowed the Succession Duty to be imposed in England. Democracy 
has supplanted monarchy, because the middle and lower classes 
objected to class legislations which were detrimental to them; yet 
they are now trying to pass class legislation which is detrimental to 
the upper classes. In other words, now that they are in power, they 
are trying to do exactly the same thing which they decried so 
strongly before they came into power ; namely, the placing of greater 
burdens on the political minority. Therefore any legislation on this 
subject to be just must be so worded as to affect all classes equally, 
viz. ‘No man shall spend more than half his income,’ &c. But the 
trouble with that form of legislation is the fact that the richer a man 
is, the smaller is the proportion of the money spent on himself to 
his whole income. And that leads up to a consideration of the 
second question: Js a millionaire a member of society to be 
desired ? 

At first sight it seems very hard and unfair that one man with 
brains should have to toil all his life, and leave his family perhaps 
not very much better off than at the beginning; whilst another 
man, without enough brains to come in when it rains, on account of 
the accident of birth drives through life on a coach. But, if our 
hypothetical working man had sufficient power of observation and 
self-analysis, he would discover that the very motive that actuated 
him to toil was the one that had produced the phenomena of cox- 
combs sitting in the lap of luxury with gold spoons in their mouths ; 
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namely, the desire to provide for one’s young, which we have in 
common with all other animals. At first a young man works in 
order to marry ; but later on, although he may occasionally think of 
a drink for himself, he is working and saving in order to educate and 
provide for his children, so that they may start life’s battle, when 
their turn comes, a little better prepared than he was. It is 
this same feeling that has produced the greatest fortunes; and, if 
you object to the latter being inherited, you should also prevent the 
labourer from leaving his mite to his children. The result naturally 
would be that no one would save anything if they did not have that 
one great incentive to goad them on, the desire to provide for one’s 
young. 

Those who cry against the accumulation of wealth, and try to 
excite ill-feeling between ‘ Labour and Capital,’ lose sight of the fact 
that all capital has been earned by labour, either manual or that 
which is higher—mental, as my able tutor in economics, Mr. Purcell, 
used to impress upon me. The fact that a degenerate coxcomb has 
plenty of money, whilst a clever hard-working man has not, merely 
means that the former or his father or grandfather has toiled and 
denied himself in order that he may leave his children well off, 
whilst the latter and his ancestors have not had the same perseverance, 
self-denial, or perhaps brains. I should like to emphasise the fact 
that mulcting the rich is taking from labour its most just and highly 
prized due—namely, the right to provide for the young. 

Although wealth does not develop the best qualities in a man, 
and therefore comparatively few rich men have been truly great, 
still in all ages they have had an important place in society, which 
they have filled quite as well as any other class. Take literature for 
an example: hardly a single great writer of the middle ages could 
have written unless some rich noble had become his patron, to whom 
he dedicated his works and in return received a livelihood. Art is 
another striking example, as only a rich man can afford to give up 
the interest on sufficient wealth to pay for the production of master- 
pieces. Take music as an example: if it were not for the millionaires 
in the boxes who whisper and annoy the true music lovers—who 
have paid for their seats in the stalls—the latter would not be able 
to go to the opera at all, as all operas are run at a loss to the stock- 
holders. The same is equally true of exploration, charities, &c. 
This, although true of the past, and still, in a certain degree, of the 
present, need not in the least be true in the future, as operas can be 
run or subsidised by the Government, as in France, and Government 
museums can purchase works of art easier even than the wealthier 
classes. But still the millionaire is, and, as long as he is allowed 
to exist, always will be, a useful member of society; because he pro- 
duces more wealth in comparison to the amount that he exhausts 
than any other member of society. Take as an example a large 
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manufactory ; the labourer probably would spend fully nine-tenths of 
his earnings, whilst the capitalist would probably not spend more 
than three-quarters ; therefore the latter has one quarter of his income 
with which to employ during the next year more productive labour. 
Therefore the community is the better off by having him than the 
labourer by the difference between his percentage of savings out of 
his income to that of the labourer’s. And the richer a man is, the 
greater is the proportion of his savings to his income. Most rich 
men save more than half their income, whilst in the case of the 
enormous fortunes a much greater percentage is attained. Take a 
man with a fortune of 20,000,000/.; he at five per cent. has an income 
of 1,000,000/. a year, of which he could not very well spend more 
than 100,000/. a year. Now if this 20,000,000/. was owned by 10,000 
persons, instead of one, they would all have as their share 100/. a 
year, of which they would probably spend 90/. Therefore their 
savings would amount in the aggregate to 100,000/., whilst the 
multi-millionaire’s savings would be 900,000/. from the same capital. 
Therefore the community which had the multi-millionaire would 
grow richer at the rate of 800,000/. a year, at compound interest, 
over the community which had divided his property up, even sup- 
posing that the 10,000 persons could invest their money as advan- 
tageously as the one who had so much more capital to manipulate, 
and that the inducement to save be equal. 

This is not true of the rich man with landed estates in England ; 
but he spends a still smaller proportion of his income on himself. 
In fact, three-quarters of his income probably never even passes 
through his hands, but is paid in by the tenants to the bailiff one 
day, and the next is paid out in keeping up the estate, which the 
chances are the landlord is too hard up to live on. 

But, although defensible on principle, in practice the lavish 
expenditure of wealth is unwise, as it tends to accentuate the dif- 
ferences between the rich and the poor, instead of bringing into 
prominence the many interests that they have in common, and it 
gives an opportunity to demagogues and nincompoops to rail against 
accumulated wealth, and by the mere excess of their vituperation to 
influence the masses more strongly than any really sound reasoning 
could do, or than any logical arguments could hope to undo. And 
this is not in the least surprising, as the masses cannot be expected 
to have sufficiently well-balanced and well-trained minds to compre- 
hend social and economic problems, which are so intricate that many 
who have been trained all their lives to consider them do not always 
clearly understand them. 

Therefore my conclusions are—(J) It is a short-sighted policy to 
lavishly expend wealth. . (2) A millionaire, not on account of but in 
spite of his expenditure, is economically the most beneficial person 
for a community. (3) No legislation can restrict or dictate how 
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much or in what way a man’s income shall be spent which does not 
apply to all classes; and, if a law were passed applying to all classes, 
the millionaire would be less affected by it than any one else, as he 
spends a smaller share of what his productive powers entitle him to 
than any other member of society. (4) The discussion of this sub- 
ject purely from the economic point of view is a mistake. (5) Even 
economically, under exceptional circumstances, the lavish expendi- 


ture of wealth can be justified. 
BRADLEY MARTIN, JUN. 





CATHEDRAL REFORM 


CATHEDRALS have risen in popular estimation. They represent the 
past to the small but slowly increasing number of people who now 
realise that there is a past out of which the present has grown. They 
are recognised as interesting historical monuments ; their power is 
felt as an aid to worship, and some worshippers who would think their 
honesty compromised by their presence at a church or a chapel, say 
their prayers boldly in the ‘national’ cathedral. A trade-union 
delegate, who had been present at the Congress, was surprised on 
the following Sunday afternoon to recognise in St. Paul’s some of his 
fellow delegates. No ieformer would now dare to propose that 
cathedrals should be secularised. 

But neither would any one who considers the power latent in 
cathedral establishments for developing the spiritual side of human 
nature profess himself satisfied. It is not enough that the buildings 
should be restored, so that they may be to-day what they were 400 
or 500 years ago, nor is it enough that active deans should increase 
sermons and services. 

A cathedral has a unique position. It holds the imagination of 
the people. Men who live in the prison of mean cares remember 
how as children their thoughts wandered free amid the lights and 
shadows of tombs, pillars, arches, and recesses. Worshippers face to 
face with real sorrow, who turn aside from the trivialities of ritual, 
feel that there is in the solemn grandeur a power to lift them above 
their cares. 

A cathedral indeed attracts to itself that spiritual longing which, 
perhaps, more than the longing for power or for liberty, is the sign 
of the times. This longing, compared with rival longings, may be as 
small as a mustard-seed, but everywhere men are becoming conscious 
that things within their grasp are not the things they were made to 
reach. There is a heaven for which they are fitted, and which is not 
far from any one of them. They like to hear large words, and to 
move in large crowds. They see that ‘dreaming’ is valuable as well 
as ‘doing.’ They feel that there is a kinship between themselves 
and the hidden unknown greatness in which they live. The ideal 
leader of the day is a mystic who can be practical. 

1031 
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Men turning, therefore, from churches or: chapels which are 
identified with narrow views, and from a ritual which has occupied 
the more vacant minds, are prepared to pay respect to the cathedral 
with its grand associations. 

And the cathedrals which thus attract to themselves modern 
hope, and become almost the symbol of the day’s movement, are 
equipped to respond tothedemand. They have both men and money. 
They have men qualified to serve, and a body of singers qualified to 
make common the best music, and they have endowments varying 
from 4,000/. to 10,000/. a year. 

A cathedral is attractive by its grandeur and its beauty, but it 
ought to be something more than an historic monument. Its staff 
is ample, and is often active, but it ought to be something more than 
a parish church. 

Its government, however, is so hampered that it can hardly be 
anything else, and the energies of the chapter are spent in efforts to 
follow the orders of restoring architects. The building is cleared of 
innovations introduced by predecessors, who had in view use and not 
art. Its deficiencies are supplied, the dreams and intentions of the 
early builders are discovered, and at last a church is completed such 
as our ancestors would have desired. 

The self-devotion of deans or canons in producing this result 
provokes admiration from those who in their hearts disapprove. 
Money is freely given, and, what is often harder to do, donations 
are persistently begged. The time and ability of men who have 
earned a reputation as workers, thinkers, or teachers, are spent in 
completing a monument over which antiquaries will quarrel and 
round which parties of visitors will be taken at 6d. a head. 

The building has little other use than as a parish church, and the 
- ideal, before a chapter, anxious to do its duty, is to have frequent 
communions, services, and sermons, as in the best worked parishes. 
In some cases there is a large response. The communicants are 
many, but, being unknown to one another and to the clergy, they 
miss the strength they might have derived by communicating with 
their neighbours in their own churches. The sermons are sometimes 
listened to by crowded congregations, but the people are often drawn 
from other places of worship, and miss the teaching given by one to 
whom they are best known. But in most cases the response is small. 
The daily services, supported by a large and well-trained choir ot 
men and boys, preceded by a dignified procession of vergers and clergy, 
often help only two or three worshippers. Many of the Holy Com- 
munions which are announced are not celebrated for want of com- 
municants, and the sermons are not always such as are suitable for 
the people. 

There are, indeed, special but rare occasions when the cathedral 
shows its possibilities. It may be a choir festival, when 500 or 600: 
voices find space within its walls to give a service for people interested 
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in the various parishes. It may be some civic or national function, 
when the Corporation attends in state, or some meeting of an associa- 
tion or friendly society, when the church is filled by people drawn 
from a wide area. On all those occasions the fitness of the grand 
building and fine music to meet the needs of the moment is recognised, 
and the citizens are proud of their cathedral. 

But generally they are not proud. They think—when they care 
enough to think at all—that a building with such power over their 
imagination ought to be more used, and that such well-paid officials 
ought to do more work, ‘ One canon,’ a workman remarked, ‘ ought 
to do all that is done, and the money of the others could be divided 
among poor curates.’ The members of the chapter would probably 
agree as to the need of reform. It is not their conservatism, it is the 
old statutes which stand in the way. 

These statutes differ in the various cathedrals, but all alike suffer 
from the neglect of the living hand of the popular will which in civil 
matters is always shaping old laws to present needs. Their object 
seems to be not so much to secure energetic action as to prevent 
aggression. Activity, and not indolence, was apparently the danger 
which threatened the Church in those old days. 

The Bishop, who is visitor and is called the head of the cathedral, 
cannot officiate—as of right—in divine service ; he is not entitled to 


take part in the Holy Communion or to preach during ordinary 
service. 


The Dean governs the church, and has altogether the regulation 
of the services ; but he can only preach at the ordinary services at 
three festivals during the year. 

The canons, who preach every Sunday, have no power over the 
order or method of the uses of the church. 

The precentor, who is authorised to select the music and is 
required to take care that the choir be instructed and trained in their 
parts, must not himself give instruction and training. — 

The organist, who has to train and instruct the boys, has to do so 
in hours fixed by the precentor, and in music chosen by him. 

An establishment so constituted cannot have the vigour or 
elasticity or unity necessary to adapt cathedrals to modern needs. 
It affords, as Trollope discovered, and as most citizens are aware, a 
field for the play of all sorts of petty rivalries and jealousies. No 
official can move without treading on the other’s rights. Bishops, 
deans, and canons hide their feelings under excessive courtesies. 
Precentors and organists try to settle their rights in the law courts, 
and the trivialities of the cathedral close have become proverbial. 

The apparent uselessness of buildings so prominent, and of a staff 
so costly, provokes violent criticism. Reformers become revolutionists 
as the Dean, Chapter, and choir daily summon congregations which 
do not appear, and the officials become slovenly and careless as they 
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daily perform their duties in an empty church. Sacraments may be 
offered in vain as well as taken in vain, and institutions established for 
other needs which go on regardless of such needs are self-condemned. 

If the army or navy or any department of the civil service were 
so constituted, the demand for reform would be insistent. ‘ We will 
not endure,’ the public voice would proclaim, ‘that an instrument on 
whose fitness we depend shall be so ineffective. It is not enough 
that the members of the profession are prevented from injuring one 
another. Our concern is not their feelings, but our protection.’ It 
is characteristic of the indifference to religious interests that an 
instrument so costly and so capable of use as a cathedral establish- 
ment has been left to rust through so many years, and that the 
troubles of a chapter should be matter for jokes and not for indignant 
anger. 

A Royal Commission, indeed, was appointed in 1879. It was in 
the earlier years presided over by Archbishop Tait, who showed, both 
by his constant presence and by his lively interest, how deeply he had 
felt and how much he had reflected on this subject. The commis- 
sioners had 128 meetings, and issued their final report in 1885; but 
notwithstanding the humble and almost pathetic appeal that some- 
thing should be ‘quickly done’ to remedy the abuses they had 
discovered, and forward the uses which they saw possible, nothing 
whatever has been done. The position of the cathedrals still mocks 
the intelligence of the people they exist to serve, and the hopes which 
the spread of education has developed. 

The commissioners recognised the change which had been going 
on in the feeling with regard to the tie which binds together the 
cathedral and the people, and their recommendations lead up, as they 
themselves profess, to ‘the grand conception of the Bishop of a 
diocese working from his cathedral as a spiritual centre, of the 
machinery there supplied being intended to produce an influence 
far beyond the cathedral precincts, of the capitular body being 
interested in the whole diocese, and of the whole diocese having 
claims on the capitular body.’ 

This conception, apart from its technical phraseology, may be 
taken as satisfactory. ‘A live Cathedral in a live Diocese’ is, in the 
American phrase, what all desire. It may be questioned, however, in 
the light of thirteen years’ further experience of growing humanity, 
whether their recommendations would bring the conception much 
nearer to realisation. 

Their recommendations are somewhat difficult to generalise. 
The peculiarities and eccentricities in the constitution of each 
cathedral are infinite. Some are on the old foundation, with their 
Deans, Precentors, Chancellors, and Prebendaries. Some date from 
Henry the Eighth, and have only a Dean and a small number of 
residentiary canons, Some possess statutes which are hopelessly 
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obsolete, and one claims validity for a new body of statutes adopted 
by itself. Some are under the control of the chapter only, some have 
minor corporations. Some have striven to act up to the letter of old 
orders, some have statutes which are of no legal authority. But the 
difference of constitution of the several cathedrals was by no means 
the only difficulty with which the commissioners had to contend. 

There is the difference in their local circumstances. Some, 
as Bristol and Norwich, are in the midst of large populations; 
some, as Ely and St. David’s, are in small towns or amid village 
people. St. Paul’s, London, stands in a position so peculiar that it 
does not admit of comparison with any other cathedral in the 
kingdom. 

There is, further, the difference in wealth and in the provision of 
residences for the capitular body ; some are rich, and endowed with all 
that is necessary for the performance of their duties; some are 
comparatively poor. 

The commissioners have met these difficulties by considering 
each cathedral separately, and by issuing on each a separate report 
with separate recommendations. There is, however, a character and a 
principle commor to all their recommendations, by which a judg- 
ment may be formed as to how far they would, if adopted, fit 
cathedrals to the needs of the time. 


I.—CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


The commissioners were at the outset met by the fact that 
cathedral bodies are stationary institutions in a growing society. 
They remain as they had been formed in distant days: ships stranded 
high above the water-line, in which the services went on as if the 
passengers and cargo had not long found other means of transit. 
They felt that even if by the gigantic effort involved in parliamentary 
action the cathedrals were reformed in order to suit the changed 
society of the nineteenth century, the reforms would not necessarily 
suit the twentieth century. They saw that there must be a central 
authority always in touch with public opinion, which would, year by 
year, or generation by generation, shape uses to needs. 

They at once therefore introduced the Cathedral Statutes Bill, 
by which a Cathedral Committee of the Privy Council was to be 
appointed. The Bill did not become law, but the provision was 
admirable. By this means, just as the Committee of Council year 
by year now issues an Education Code by which changes suggested 
by experience or inquiry are introduced into the educational system 
of the country, so this new Committee of Council was, as occasion 
required, to issue new statutes to control or develop the use of 
cathedrals. 

A living rule was to take the place of the dead hand. Repre- 
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sentative men, and not the authority of an individual or of an old 
statute, were henceforth to control this State provision for the 
religious interests of the people, as a similar body, with manifest 
advantage, controls the State provision for the secular interests. A 
Committee of the Privy Council made up of the Ministers of the day, 
being professed Christians, together with some experts, is probably 
the best central authority to be devised. 

But when the commissioners further proposed that after the ex- 
piration of their commission it should remain with Deans and Chapters 
to submit proposals for reform in the use of their cathedrals, they at 
once limited the utility of that central authority. Is it to be con- 
ceived that Deans and Chapters will promote necessary reforms? 
Can they be said to be in touch with the people? Will they, if they 
make wise and far-reaching suggestions, be trusted as representatives ? 

The Commission aimed to create a living authority, and then 
proposed to bind it hand and foot; it set up a body of representative 
men capable of daring and of cautious action, and then limited the 
sphere of such action by the decisions of chapters sometimes con- 
cerned for inaction. 

The obvious criticism is a testimony to the progress of the last 
few years. Education and the extension of local government have 
made all parties recognise that the voice of the people ought to be 
trusted, and can be trusted. Checks and safeguards are no longer 
thought to be so necessary. Interests once jealously preserved by 
the classes are now known to be safe in the hands of the masses. 
The Crown, property, order, are all safe grounded on the people’s will. 

It seems therefore out of place, in the eyes of the present genera- 
tion, to safeguard every change in the use of the cathedral by 
trusting to those proposed by Dean and Chapter. The basis of govern- 
ment must be democratic. The people, and not any class, must 
have the chief voice in their control. The County Councils, by 
means of a committee of professed Christians, the Diocesan Council, 
or any body to which the people of the neighbourhood have free 
access, should be that empowered to bring suggestions before the 
central authority. In the Church of England, of which every 
Englishman is a member, and whose Prayer Book is an Act of 
Parliament, there is no new departure in making the County Councils 
the originating bodies to suggest uses for the cathedral. 

With the growing interest to which allusion has been made, it is 
not hard to conceive that the call for suggestions would evoke deeper 
thought and remind members of secular bodies that progress without 
religion is very hollow. Parliament was never more dignified, or 
better fitted for foreign or home policy, than when it held Church 
government to be its most important function. County Councils, 
called on through their committees to submit suggestions for the 
better use of the cathedrals to the Committee of Privy Council, might 
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be elevated by the call, and at the same time offer advice valuable in 
itself, and approved by the people as coming from their representa- 
tives. 

The first essential cathedral reform is therefore a central authority 
as recommended by the Commission, which, on the initiative of really 
representative bodies, shall have power to make statutes and publish 
rules of procedure in the several cathedrals. 


IIl.—Tue BisHop AND HIS CATHEDRAL 


The commissioners were evidently struck by the need of pro- 
moting ‘ earnest and harmonious co-operation between the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the Cathedral Body.’ They have endeavoured, as 
they veiterate, ‘to define and establish the relation in which the 
Bisop stands to the cathedral, and have made provision for assuring 
to him his legitimate position and influence.’ When, however, 
reference is made to the statutes by which they carry out their 
intention, they seem very inadequate: the Bishop, for instance, is to 
‘have the highest place of dignity whenever he is present ;’ ‘to 
preach whenever he may think fit ;’ ‘to hold visitation and exercise 
any function of his episcopal office whenever it may seem good,’ He 
is also empowered to nominate a certain number of preachers, and is 
constituted the authority to give leave of absence to the Dean or 
Canons. The Dean, however, is left responsible for the services, in 
control of the officials, and at liberty to develop the use of the church. 

It is difficult to see how, by such changes, the cathedral will 
become the spiritual centre from which the Bishop will work his 
diocese, and at the same time have harmonious relations with the 
Dean and Chapter. If he uses his full powers :. gathers week by 
week diocesan organisations for worship, for encouragement, and for 
admonition ; if he is often present at the services, if he arranges 
classes for the clergy, devotional meetings for church workers ; if he 
institutes sermons and lectures on history or on the signs of the 
times—what is there left for the Dean and Canons todo? If he 
does not do such things, how can he make the cathedral the centre 
of spiritual life ? 

The Commission was evidently hampered in its recommendation 
by the presence of two dignitaries with somewhat conflicting duties. 
The simple solution is to make the Bishop the Dean. He would 
then have, as by right, all the powers it is proposed to confer upon 
him ; he would exercise them at all times, without fear of any collision, 
and he would be in name and fact the sole authority in carrying out 
the statutes, and in controlling all subordinate officials. He would 
then be able to make the cathedral familiar to every soul in his 
diocese, associate its building and services with every organisation 
for the common good—secular and religious—with choral societies, 
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clubs, governing bodies, friendly societies, missionary associations, 
and such like. He would, in fact, make the cathedral the centre of 
spiritual life, and he would for ever abolish the petty rivalries and 
jealousies which grow up under divided management, and which 
bring such discredit on cathedral management. He would be master, 
and it is for want of a master that each official is now so disposed to 
magnify the petty privileges of his own office. There must be some 
one who is really big, that others may feel their proper place. 


IIJ.—TueE Canons AND THEIR UTILITY 


The Commission has little to suggest, save that they should be 
compelled to reside for eight months of the year in the neighbour- 
hood of the cathedral, and during three months attend morning and 
evening service, each one ‘habited in a surplice with a hood 
denoting his degree.’ They are also, if called on, ‘ to give instruction 
in theological and religious subjects, or discharge some missionary or 
other useful work.’ These functions seem hardly sufficient for men 
who are to receive 800/. a year, and it is difficult to see what virtue 
there is in mere technical residence, or how daily attendance at service 
is compatible with the performance of regular duties as citizens or 
teachers. 

The canons would better help in making the cathedral the centre 
of spiritual life if they were the Suffragan Bishops of the diocese. 
They would in this case have to receive appointment by the Bishop, 
and take duties assigned by him. One might be responsible for the 
order of the services, for the care of the property of the cathedral, 
and for the proper control of the officials. He might, indeed, be 
called the Dean. Another might be a lecturer or teacher for the 
instruction of the clergy, and the others might assist the Bishop in 
those functions which now so largely intrude on his time. 

The Bishop of the twentieth century looms large in the distance. 
He has a place not given to any of his predecessors, as a democratic 
age has greater need of leaders. He is called to new duties and new 
functions, and the danger is that he who might be lifting his clergy 
on to a higher plane, meeting them soul to soul, and comforting 
them by his contagious piety, will be absorbed in organising, in 
business, or in the performance of functions. Suffragan Bishops 
attached to the cathedral would relieve him from ‘such serving 
tables,’ and leave him more free to be a father in God to the clergy. 


IV.—TsHE Fasric AND FINANCE 


The care of the fabrics is more and more recognised as a national 
concern. Not long ago there was a proposal put forward by non- 
Christians for their preservation out of local or national resources. 
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The commissioners’ suggestion that a report on their eondition should 
be published at frequent intervals shows trust in the readiness of a 
voluntary response, but it is hardly a businesslike recommendation. 

The suggestion, already made in this paper, that some local 
representative body, such as the County Council, should be the body 
authorised to initiate reforms in the use of the building, would 
naturally lead to the same body becoming responsible for its proper 
care. It is not hard to conceive of such a growing interest as would 
lead to a ready expenditure under the direction of the best advisers. 
The mass of the people are now shut out from contribution ; their 
pence is not valued, and even if their gift ‘be half their living,’ it 
opens to them no place on the restoration committee. 

If the cathedral is to be the people’s church, its support must 
rest on the people, and this is only possible by means of the local 
bodies which they control. 

Finance, as might be expected in a commercial country, takes up 
a large portion of the report. Failure is again and again attributed 
to poverty, and a schedule shows what is wanting in each cathedral 
for the proper payment of officials. The total per annum is an in- 
crease of 10,876/. The commissioners’ happy thought was, ‘ Why 
not get this amount from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have 
profited largely from cathedral property?’ They forthwith made 
application, and were duly snubbed. 

But the suggestion already made in this paper, for the more 
harmonious management of cathedrals by the absorption of the 
Dean’s functions in that of the Bishop, at once solves the financial 
difficulty. The salaries now given to the Deans—probably on an 
average at least 1,000/. a year—would then be ready for redistribu- 
ion, and might follow the lines suggested by the commissioners, and 
fri supply other gaps due to the depreciation of agricultural 
values. 


CONCLUSION 


The commissioners take into view many details connected with 
the other officials, with the rivalry of precentor and organist, with 
the meeting of the greater chapter, and with the abolition of the minor 
corporations existing in some cathedrals alongside of the chapter 
corporation, which are in their way important, but which would all 
fall into place under a large scheme of reform. 

The essentials of such a scheme are, it is submitte?, (1) control 
by a distinguished body, like that of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, which takes its initiative from a representative body like 
that of the County Council; (2) the reinstatement of the Bishop 
as the chief officer of the cathedral, with the canons as his suffragans. 

The cathedrals seem to be waiting to be used by the new spiritual 
force which, amid the wreck of so much that is old, is surely appearing. 
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There is a widespre.c> consciousness of their value—an unex- 
pressed instinct of resp:ct which is not satisfied by the disquisitions 
of antiquaries or the p: .ises of artists. Common people as well as 
Royal Commissioners fee: ‘at cathedrals have a part to play in the 
eoming time. What the: »>«rt is none can foretell, but all agree 
that the cathedrals must be --cserved and beautified, that the teach- 
ing and the music they offer 1: ist be of the best, offered at frequent 
and suitable times, and that they must be used for the service of the 
great secular and religious corporations of the diocese. 

Under the scheme here proposed this would be possible. The 
Bishop, as head of the cathedral, would direct the order of the daily 
worship and teaching, arrange for the giving of great musical works, 
and invite on special occasions any active organisation. He would 
have as coadjutors able men chosen by himself, who, by lectures, 
meetings, and conferences, would make the building alive with use. 
He would have behind him the committee of the County Councils or 
other local authority, empowered to suggest changes in the statutes 
as new times brought new needs, and ready with money as their 
interest was developed. The scheme, at any rate, has the merit of 
utilising two growing forces—that of the Bishop, and that of local 
government. No scheme can secure that these forces will work to 
the best ends. That, as everything else, must depend on the extent 
to which the growing forces are inspired by the spirit of Christ. 

A cathedral used asa Bishop would use it would receive a new 
consecration by the manifold uses. Just as the silence of a crowd 
which might speak is more impressive than the silence of the dumb, 
so is the quiet of a building which is much used more solemn than 
the quiet of a building kept swept and clean for show. Our cathe- 
drals, being centres of activity, would more and more impress those 
who, themselves anxious and careful about many things, feel the 
impulse of the spiritual force of the time. Workmen and business- 
men would come to possess their souls in quiet meditation, or to join 
unnoticed in services of worship which express aspirations often too 
full for words. 


SaMvuEL A. BARNETT. 





THE TIRAH AND KHARTOUM 
EXPEDITIONS 


As one of the few who have had the good luck to see both the 
Tirah Expedition and the recent operations on the Nile, I should 
like to draw attention to such points of comparison between the 
conditions under which each was carried on as were obvious enough 
to strike me. 


For many reasons the British public have been more interested 
in the war in the Sudan than they were in that on the Indian 
frontier. Grave questions of foreign and colonial policy have been 
involved in the reconquest of the Nile Valley. These questions 
have not merely attracted the attention of diplomatists and Cabinet 
Ministers, but, as indirectly affecting the Stock Exchange, have 
aroused another sort of interest than any which might have arisen 
purely from patriotism. 

Moreover, apart from the interest felt by all connected with 
politics, diplomacy, or Stocks in the reconquest of the Sudan, the 
public at large, unrevengeful but not unmindful of the past, have 
watched the recent operations on the Nile with a deep and senti- 
mental interest, for they ‘remember Gordon.’ They felt that some 
slur had been put upon their self-respect as a nation when Gordon 
was abandoned, and since then have eagerly watched for the shame 
to be wiped away; while the reconquest of the Kalifa’s country 
seemed justified by the history of his atrocities as described by the 
escaped prisoners. 

Thus a white light has shone on all the expeditions in the 
Sudan, and the Nile Valley (inundated with newspaper correspon- 
dents) has seemed to the public to have been a scene of arduous 
military operations admirably executed, while on the Indian frontier 
(where campaigning is a hundred times more full of hardships and 
dangers, where generalship is more tried, where the steadiness of 
troops is infinitely more tested) there has seemed to the public at 
large to have been no success at all—perhaps some mistakes—and a 
fearful loss of precious life, in return for which they seem to see no 
result whatever. 

Vor. XLVI—No. 262 1041 8 Z 
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For a striking victory such as fires the imagination of the tax- 
payer can rarely be achieved on the Indian frontier. Had more 
such been gained perhaps that prejudice might have been lessened, 
which it must be owned exists in the minds of many men at home 
against all expeditions on the Indian frontier. A large section 
of the public seem to think that the Pathans are men ‘rightly 
struggling to be free’ from the repeated aggressions of a military 
oligarchy at Simla, which is greedy of medals and C.B.’s. 

And thus it has come about that the public which loves to read of 
striking deeds of arms, which is proudly mindful of any slights to its 
honour, which admires an even Stock market, which has a hatred of 
any unnecessary interference with the liberty of any people, cries out 
in horror at the burning of an empty Pathan village, but hears with 
acclamation that 16,000 Dervishes have been killed and wounded. 

And yet the campaign in Tirah was attended with such hardships 
and such incessant danger as troops have rarely had to face. The 
battle of Omdurman lasted two and a half hours; the fighting in 
Tirah never ceased for two and a half months. From the moment 
when the first Gurkha set his foot in the Khanki Valley, on 
21st of October, to the moment when the last man of the rearguard 
emerged from the Bara Valley, in the end of December, there was 
hardly a single hour of night or day during which a skirmish was 
not in progress. But the conditions under which the campaign was 
carried on are ignored; men remember only on one side a striking 
success, and on the other a retirement which they regard as igno- 
minious, and forget that the troops which fought their way into and 
out of Tirah are tested veterans, while those British regiments which 
have only been through the battle of Omdurman have yet to learn 
what are the sufferings and dangers of an arduous campaign. 

The triumph of Omdurman was a triumph of organisation—a 
triumph of mind over matter. There was little need to draw on the 
great reserve powers of courage and endurance which every army pos- 
sesses which is composed of British troops and of natives officered by 
British. Every possibility had been foreseen, every preparation 
made, and thus the regiments composing the Nile Expeditionary 
Force had a short and easy task in performing their duty. 

At this present moment, it may perhaps not be amiss to point 
out certain considerations which tend to show that while the troops 
of the Tirah and of the Khartoum Field Forces did no more or less 
than their duty, the duty of one was comparatively light and that of 
the other extremely arduous. For the public, seeking the outward 
sign of a great victory, seems somewhat heediess of the fact that 
success does not always come to those of Her Majesty’s soldiers who 
in virtue of long endurance of hardships and dangers have perhaps 
most deserved success, and is perhaps inclined to award praise dis- 
proportionately. 
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1. In the Sudan every preparation could be made slowly and 
deliberately. Nothing was done in a hurry. When once the effi- 
ciency of the Egyptian Army was clear, a forward move took place. 
The Sirdar chose his own time. As soon as a certain point had been 
reached in the advance southwards a concentration of British troops 
began, first to strengthen the line of communications and then for 
the final blow to be struck. 

This concentration went on from January to August of this year ; 
and when everything seemed favourable the move further south 
began. For a whole half-year the Sirdar had known exactly on 
which dates of August and September a full moon and high Nile 
would favour his final advance. 

In a sense it is true to say that the preparation and concentration 
for the invasion of the Kalifa’s country took fifteen years, while the 
preparation for the invasion of Tirah occupied fifteen days. 

Always on a war footing, the Egyptian Army had ample oppor- 
tunity of proving its own efficiency. It is commanded by tested 
officers, equipped with picked and tried transport ; and, thanks to an 
admirable Intelligence Department, the Sirdar has always known just 
exactly how many British battalions, how much cavalry and artillery, 
were needed to strike the decisive blow at the end. Every sort of 
preparation could be made slowly and deliberately, and there was no 
reason for any hurry ; for the longer the Egyptian Government waited, 
the weaker the Kalifa became. Every year some of the tribes— 
estranged by his cruelties—withdrew their allegiance. 

I would briefly repeat the circumstances under which the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force was mobilised. The object of the expedition 
was to deal a swift and crushing punishment to the Afridis. Winter 
was impending. It was known that the troops could not stop in 
Tirah when once the snow began to fall. Every preparation had 
therefore to be made as quickly as possible. The force had to be 
equipped and mobilised immediately. 

At this same time other field forces, numbering together about 
20,000 men, had been equipped and were acting in other districts. 
Good transport is of limited quantity in India, and owing to the 
drain on it, it was impossible to obtain sufficient transport animals of 
a good quality for the Tirah Expeditionary Force in the short time 
which was available. 

The result was that the force was compelled to take the field 
supplied with inferior transport, sometimes badly equipped; and I 
need not say how pregnant of disaster that is on the Indian frontier. 

2. In the Sudan a great waterway, protected on both sides by the 
desert (than which, as Napoleon says, no protection could be better), 
afforded an absolutely impregnable line of communication, which 
nothing could threaten. Compare a mule-track commanded from 
every point by an enterprising enemy—along which the transport 
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animals stumble one by one over boulders or from which they slip 
down the hill side—with a broad river up which gunboats equipped 
with quick-firing guns and maxims tow large barges, and it is at 
once clear that the vital questions of transport and commissariat— 
on the solution of which everything depends—afford comparatively 
few obstacles to an advance in the Sudan, while in the Indian hills 
they are fraught with immense difficulties. 

May I remind the reader of what an average day in Tirah was 
like? Men are shot, by an invisible enemy, on the march, or at their 
dinners, cr in bed. Perhaps food and blankets do not arrive at night. 
Perhaps the men, hungry and cold, are turned out at 3 A.M. to meet 
a ‘ghazi’ rush. They are almost incessantly under fire. In the 
morning they discover that the enemy have swooped down in over- 
whelming numbers on their companions, who are on baggage-guard, 
and have cut them up and laid them out a horror to look on. 

It is easy to imagine that the men soon begin to feel a desperate 
irritation against enemies who fight like this—who never stand up 
to be beaten. 

In the recent Sudan Expedition the troops were carried up the 
river in barges; they were landed to make a few quite undisturbed 
marches ; excellent rations never failed; everything went off as 
peacefully and comfortably as on manceuvres. Then came a couple 
of hours of volley firing at longish range, many of the men being 
barely under fire at all, the rest being under an irregular and ill- 
directed fire from a distance, and then the expedition (so far as the 
British troops were concerned) was over, and that battalion which 
saw about the least of the fighting returned to London and received 
an enthusiastic reception. Truly nothing succeeds like success. 

3. In the recent Sudan Expedition the two divisions marched from 
the point of final concentration south of the Sixth Cataract for some 
forty miles to the battle-field, marching about eight miles each day. 

They advanced on a broad formation such as it would be 
impossible to see in any other country in the world. I believe 
that the furthest scout on the right flank must have been ten miles 
from the river on the left flank. The formation of the infantry was 
mainly column of double companies in line of brigades. The force 
was not even in echelon of divisions or brigades. Even the baggage 
was in line behind. There was practically no rearguard—merely a 
small company of the Camel Corps to mark down any stragglers. 
A comparison between this advance on a front of ten miles with 
the advance of the main column of the Tirah Expeditionary Force in 
single file to Karappa, and on from Karappa to Maidan, is striking. 

In one case it was am advance along a perfectly flat and open 
road (the desert) hundreds of miles broad, in the other along a track 
about two feet wide, full of huge stones, down and up slopes which 
were sometimes as steep as the sides of a Swiss mountain. The rate 
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of progress of each baggage ‘unit’ in one case was about two and a 
half miles an hour; in the other case it was about two and a half 
miles a day, supposing no attack was made on the escort. In the 
Sudan all the armies of all Europe could have advanced in line: in 
Tirah the frontage on which the force advanced was two feet wide. 

Thus in the Sudan the baggage never was late. Every man 
had what he needed as soon as he got into camp. Marches were 
never unduly prolonged. The gunboats towing rations were always 
to hand. The obvious result was that the men reached the battle- 
field in as efficient condition as it was possible for any white force 
to enjoy in the Sudan in the summer, and there was no loss of 
ammunition or treasure-chests, nor were there ever ‘so many men 
killed’ or ‘missing,’ which happening on the march reads badly 
in the newspapers. 

4. I come now to the actual battle of Omdurman. An abso- 
lutely open and unbroken field of fire surrounded the zareiba on three 
sides for a distance of two to three miles; on the other side the 
position being protected by the gunboats. 

On to this ideally perfect field of fire about seventy guns, some 
thirty maxims, and about 20,000 rifles were ready to pour the most 
deadly missiles known to modern ingenuity, 


‘QUEM DEUS VULT PERDERE PRIUS DEMENTAT’ 


It seemed as if the Kalifa was determined to do just exactly what 
would be certain to finish the campaign in an hour or two, for waves 
of men, some armed with rifles which they fired into the air for God 
to guide the bullet, some armed with spears, many with little more 
than sticks, came into this terrific fire zone and died in heaps—all 
coming on in crowds, targets impossible to miss. 

Ignoring the fearful disadvantages under which he must of 
necessity be in any combat with the Anglo-Egyptian Army, even 
if he had been entrenched in Omdurman, the Kalifa came out into 
the open, where all the advantages of his enemy were a hundredfold 
increased. 

Recall the tactics of the Afridis, and then compare them with the 
tactics of these Dervishes: the former forced Sir W. Lockhart to 
play their game, the latter came and played the Sirdar’s game. 
Think of those Afridis certain of hitting a single man at 600 yards, 
never exposing themselves, always there but never seen, and then 
imagine the spectacle of these Dervishes—the bravest men on earth— 
rushing in thousands to certain destruction, 


‘ The only men that do not give a hang 
For two brigades of British infantry. 
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As far as the British’ infantry was concerned in the fight, the 
engagement was a ‘battue’ and not a battle. 

5. From the beginning to the end of the Nile Expedition no single 
shot was fired into camp at night. The men’s sleep was never dis- 
turbed. The whole fighting lasted about two and a half hours : hardly 
a shot was fired before, hardly any afterwards. 

When the battle was over, the whole force bivouacked in and 
around the city of the enemy. They were not entrenched; they 
were scarcely protected by a zareiba ; they were in a long, straggling 
camp commanded at many points by mud houses. These were not 
even occupied by our men. Baggage and hospitals were posted 
wherever seemed most suitable to comfort. Considerations of defence 
had ceased to be entertained. After 11.30 a.m. on the 2nd of 
September the expedition was virtually over; we ceased to be in an 
enemy's country. 

No enemy threatened. 

There was no enemy left. 

A comparison between the position of the Sirdar’s force at 
Omdurman and that of Sir William Lockhart’s column at Maidan 
and Bagh is very striking. Both invaders had penetrated into the 
heart of the enemy’s country. The Tirah force was waiting for the 
tribes to come and hear the terms on which their submission would 
be considered. The hostile clans did not come and submit, for they 
knew well that the campaign was only beginning, and every hour of 
the day rearguard actions and skirmishes took place, ten minutes of 
which were more trying to the coolness of the troops engaged than 
the whole battle of Omdurman, while every night casualties occurred 
only from the firing into camp. 

The reconquest of the Sudan was a triumph of the slow, delibe- 
rate organisation of a master-mind—of the machinery which moves 
modern armies—over purely savage man. 

Just as to a novice on the bank watching an expert in the water 
swimming seems easy—so the dispositions by which the army of the 
Nile was peacefully and comfortably carried to Omdurman for two 
hours of fighting, and then carried away, seemed easy because they 
were so wonderfully successful. 

Men are in no danger of undervaluing the great triumph of 
organisation, but of awarding praise in a disproportionate quantity 
to those ‘Heroes of Omdurman,’ the sergeants and others of the 
Grenadier Guards with whom interviews are published in the papers. 

Diplomatists and ‘the City’ looked on without the smallest 
interest at the operations in Tirah. Cabinet Ministers are not 
perhaps very favourably disposed to encourage frontier expeditions ; 
for these never strengthen their hold on the portfolios of office, while 
they afford many opportunities for the criticism of an Opposition. 
The public at large merely looked to both generals to give them 
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a striking victory. Perhaps they hardly: realised that in Tirah a 
campaign is an incessant series of skirmishes under circumstances 
most trying to the invaders. Perhaps they had reason to be 
interested in the Sudan and little reason to be interested in Tirah. 
Perhaps in one case they waited to applaud success, while in the 
other they were ready to exaggerate failure. 


L. OPPENHEIM, 
Correspondent with both Expeditionary Forces. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


OMDURMAN 


Amipst the pans of victory and the songs of rejoicing with which 
the return of the Sirdar, after twenty-four years’ service abroad, has 
been greeted in England there is already a note of discord. One 
correspondent speaks of the battle of Omdurman as an ‘affray,’ and 
declares that ‘one must sacrifice all sense of proportion to call the 
affair of the 2nd of September a battle.’ Another appears to be 
stumping England with minute and not very well-informed criticism. 
A third contrasts the fierce fighting and the severe exposure of the 
men of Dargai, and the Tirah campaign generally, with the easy 
conditions under which the British troops were moved up to the 
front, and with the comparatively small losses from which they 
suffered during the late fighting. Now, it is certainly true that 
there are some battles, like Inkermann, which are essentially soldiers’ 
battles—battles in which the general could, perhaps, even had he 
understood his art, have done little else but trust to the fighting 
qualities of his men; that there are others in which the general has 
been able to do, and has done, so much that the actual part played 
or the sufferings endured by the men are comparatively small. But 
it is an absolute misconception of the facts and of the whole truth to 
assume, as is done by these gentlemen, that the battle of Omdurman 
or the campaign which led up to it was one which involved no risks 
of serious disaster, against which it was necessary to provide ; that 
there were no dangers, the escape from which depended entirely upon 
the forethought and skill of the commander, with just that addition 
of good fortune for which, under one name or another, such as 
Napoleon’s ‘star’ or Jackson’s ‘My trust is in God,’ every great 
commander has had to give thanks. It is this part of the story of 
the campaign and battle which I have nowhere seen recorded, and I 
therefore gladly accept the suggestion of the editor of this Review 
that I should endeavour to make it clear. 

To take first the battle, because that appeals usually to the greater 
number of readers. I doubt if Henry the Fifth before Agincourt, 
during the famous night of vigil which Shakespeare has brought 
home to us, or Wellington just before Salamanca, when Marmont: 
had outmarched and outflanked him, had more cause to be ‘ deeply 
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disquieted’ than had Lord Kitchener on the night which preceded 
the battle of Omdurman. I believe that I know the views of not 
one only, but of all those who were in high responsibility that night, 
and though I am not aware that they have had on this subject any 
consultation with one another, I find them all agreed that, had the 
Dervishes attacked the camp during the hours of darkness, it was an 
unproven thing whether they would or would not have succeeded in 
forcing their way in. On the extent and degree of that danger there 
is some slight difference between them. It was very bright moon- 
light ; there was not much risk of cloud ; and perhaps the fire from the 
zareba, which proved so deadly in the daylight, might have availed 
to stop the fanatical rush. On one point they are all unanimous: 
namely, that had the enemy succeeded at any point in getting 
within the lines, all the chances were in favour of their complete 
triumph. They would almost certainly have driven the whole army 
into the river. They were at least two to one. At close quarters 
better fighting-men than these fanatics could not be. Our superior 
armament would have been almost useless. Firing in night fighting 
is a very dangerous game. As one who slept little that night has 
well put it to me: 

Few people can realise, and still fewer know from practical experience, what 
happens when an enemy gets inside your formation. Friend kills friend, contra- 
dictory orders are given, bugles are sounded, to everyone’s confusion. All is dark 
and dust. The roar of animals and shrieks of dying and wounded, the clamour of 


natives and shrill yells of the enemy, curses and prayers, make a bakel of confusion 
and horror. We were spared all this by the enemy waiting for the light. 


But why did they wait? When, on the morning of the Ist ot 
September, the Sirdar about 9.30 a.m. rode to the hill known as the 
‘Signal Hill,’ he for the first time saw before him, not more than 
three miles off, the whole array of 50,000 Dervishes, with all their 
banners, lances, and standards displayed, moving forward. Even 
then it was a critical moment. The Anglo-Egyptian army had only 
just taken up its camp, and was in no fighting formation.’ That, 
however, was a comparatively trifling matter. The lines were 
rapidly formed, and in a short time a fair zareba was made. When 
that was finished, if the enemy attacked by daylight there was no 
reason to be anxious. A more dangerous pause followed. The 
enemy had no intention of attacking by daylight. They halted, and 
waited for night-time. In Kordofan the regular practice of the 
fighting-men is to attack by night. With that intention, as is now 
known and was partly understood at the time, the Khalifa had issued 
from Omdurman. This was the danger that had to be dreaded, and 
against it Lord Kitchener took his precautions. In the first place, 
it seems to have escaped notice that his movement up to Omdurman 
was six days earlier than it was at first calculated for. So accurately 
does information travel in such a country that, despite all the 
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reticence and all the press precautions of the Sirdar, the Khalifa was 
as well aware as he was that the date fixed for the arrival of the 
army before Omdurman was the 7th of September. The appearance 
of the troops there on the 1st of September was rather a surprise to 
the Khalifa. Such a change of plan cannot be lightly or easily 
accomplished. With a line of communications extending, as this did, 
right back to Cairo, the strain thrown upon every man that was 
working along that whole length of the way is a thing difficult for 
the most experienced soldier to realise, impossible for me to make 
intelligible to most readers without endless detail of description 
that would be wearisome. The decision had to be made rapidly ; 
for until the steamers could be passed over the last cataract it 
would have been impossible to say that the earlier advance could 
safely be made. As soon, however, as the last steamer was over it 
appeared to be possible by immense exertion to get up sufficient 
stores to make it safe to be before Omdurman by the 1st of September. 
Nevertheless, for a small object it would have been absurd to do it. 
What decided the Sirdar was this: that by making the effort, the 
strain and difficulty of which no one realised more fully than he, it 
would be possible to arrive at Omdurman when the moon was full. 
Moonlight in those regions isa much more powerful aid to vision 
than it is with us. Therefore most of the dangers of a night attack— 
the one serious risk still to be faced—would disappear if Omdurman 
were reached on the Ist instead of on the 7th of September. Yet the 
old proverb is truae—During the best moonlit nights there are dark 
hours before the dawn. Would the Khalifa wait for them, and then 
attack ? If hedid, what then? One of the leading actors in that great 
drama put it to me thus : ‘ So long as the enemy came on in daylight I 
had no fear. But my conviction till I die will be, that if he had 
attacked us in the dark before dawn with the same bravery with which 
he attacked us next day by daylight, we should have been pierced, 
divided, broken, and rolled into the river.’ All had been done to meet 
the danger that careful previous forethought could contrive; yet it 
remained pressing. There is, however, a resource for the safety of his 
troops which is one of the most precious in the armoury of a general. 
If he can contrive so to impose upon an enemy as to leave him under 
a false impression as to his intentions he may, under the most un- 
toward circumstances, out of the nettle danger extract the flower 
safety. It was at least worth trying. The Sirdar tried it, gained his 
object, and thus, no doubt, converted what might well have been a 
massacre of his own troops into what became little better than a 
massacre for the enemy. He allowed certain natives among the many 
who passed freely between the two armies to carry to the Khalifa on 
the evening of the 1st the report that all arrangements were being 
made within the Anglo-Egyptian camp for attacking him that night. 
The Khalifa was delighted to hear that so splendid a chance was to 
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be presented to him, and he determined to postpone the attack till 
the enemy had had full opportunity to deliver himself to his blows. 
As, for the reasons I have given, the most favourable hours for a 
night attack would be those just before the dawn, he therefore 
necessarily waited all night, and next morning, finding that he had 
not been attacked, determined to wait no longer, but committed 
himself to that assault upon our lines which involved the annihilation 
of his army. Agincourt in fact proved a massacre for the splendid 
French army; but I never yet heard that it was on that account ‘ an 
affair,’ to call which ‘a battle’ ‘ would sacrifice all sense of proportion.’ 
In the minds not only of the whole of the Khalifa’s army, but of every 
European in Omdurman, ‘the poor condemned English ’ were as com- 
pletely given over as a prey to destruction by the Khalifa as were 
Henry’s soldiers on the night before Agincourt. Nor, as I have 
shown, were there wanting among those who knew best and most, in 
the zareba before Omdurman, some who were ‘inly meditating,’ if 
not ‘the morning’s dangers,’ most assuredly those of the night. 
Therefore, if it were merely a question of fair wager of battle, of the 
technical aspect of the contest as an affair of arms, it seems to me a 
shameless and a mischievous thing to write, as some have done, as 
though we had reason to be ashamed of our joy in this great deliver- 
ance from that hideous oppression which, as Lord Rosebery most 
truly said at the Mansion House dinner, has for fourteen years 
weighed as a nightmare on the spirit of every Englishman. There is 
something, I humbly think, to be heartily ashamed of in this—that 
there are Englishmen who will never be content without a butcher’s 
bill of their own countrymen, men who will recognise no achievement 
unless there has been just enough blundering to involve some 
frightful loss of British lives. One would suppose that they could 
see neither courage, nerve nor skill in the man who crosses Niagara on 
a tight-rope unless he is drowned in the cataract. It is not the duty 
of an English general to sacrifice as many of his men as possible, but 
as few. It is not the business of the departments to send out an 
army as badly armed and equipped as may be, but as perfectly. The 
Dervishes who died, died splendidly; but they had been the most 
atrocious set of brutal tyrants that ever darkened the face of earth. 
One would have supposed, at least, that the horrors of the inland 
African slave trade had been brought home to the minds of every 
Englishman. It was in order to restore that slave trade which was 
their business in life that the particular tribe, the Baggara, who alone 
remained faithful to the Khalifa’s rule and maintained his power, 
originally joined the movement of the Mahdi, and converted what 
had been at first a genuine religious revolt against miserable 
Egyptian mismanagement into a purely sensual tyranny. There 
could be no hope for the Soudan until they were, not merely defeated, 
but extirpated. The cry of the tribes whom they had held crushed 
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beneath them had poured for years into the ears of all our officers in 
Egypt. However terrible the actual slaughter may have been, it was 
due solely to the persistence of their own belief up to the last that 
they were going to take a dire vengeance. They knew that if they 
could close on the zareba, as they firmly believed that they could, 
their weapons would then be the better of the two. They had 
certainly the heroism of the beast of prey, of the enraged tiger or the 
lion. Of any other virtue there was not among them a trace. For 
my part, I believe firmly that the earth is likely to be a better place 
because they have been, by their own choice, expelled from it. No 
doubt when Goliath was slain at a distance by David’s stone the poor 
Philistine had no chance against him. It is a new thing if on that 
account our fighting sympathies are to be with the giant. It is 
before, and not after victory, that the forces that are to meet must be 
judged. The onlookers on the spot, with whichever side their 
sympathies were, looked upon the struggle beforehand much as did 
those who saw David descend against Goliath. Neither Israelites nor 
Philistines appreciated the value of David’s weapon, although he had 
had a better opportunity of practising it in actual contest for life than 
we had had with our untried weapons of war, firmly as we believed 
in their value. To the Dervishes victory seemed certain. The 
Europeans in Khartoum had no hope. 

As it was with the battle, so it was with the campaign. There 
were not a few of us who, at a distance, long felt a very serious anxiety 
before the European troops had reinforced the Egyptian lest some 
one of the more skilled of the Khalifa’s soldiers should point out to 
him that an army of 50,000 fighting-men of the best quality, con- 
centrated at one spot, had a splendid chance, if they could move, 
against an army which, till the railway was completed, was neces- 
sarily scattered in comparatively small detachments along the 
immense line which extends from Dongola by Korti and Berber to 
Kassala. Undoubtedly there were reasons why that danger was more 
apparent than real. So utter had been the devastation which the 
Dervish and Baggara rule had spread through what had been fertile 
provinces, that it was not possible to collect adequate supplies of food 
and sufficient camels for a distant march for any large body of troops. 
Moreover, the Khalifa himself for many reasons could not venture to 
trust himself far from home, and was too comfortable in his sensual 
luxury to wish todo so. He could not venture to trust any subor- 
dinate with a larger portion of his army than he himself commanded. 
His tyrannical rule depended entirely upon the dread of his personal 
military power. To watch, however, all these factors of the situation, 
to conceal as far as possible the nature and progress of our military 
operations, and the successive strokes designed against the enemy— 
to do all this under the hampering conditions of a necessarily rigid 
economy, enforced by the jealous action of the French against the 
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Egyptian Treasury, needed a ceaseless vigilance, for which the most 
absolute reticence was a necessity. Any premature call for the 
support of British troops meant wasteful expenditure, needless ex- 
posure of them to a trying climate, and a diminution of the all- 
important confidence in themselves of the Egyptian Army. Any 
undue delay meant risk of serious disaster. It was a tremendous 
responsibility for both the Sirdar and for Lord Cromer to adjust 
these conflicting demands, and as the event has proved they have 
done it with admirable precision. Everything, however, has neces- 
sarily turned upon the perfection of the system of intelligence, 
including as its chief—though by no means its only—factor the 
admirable cavalry work that has been carried out chiefly by Colonel 
Broadwood. On that and the complete veil which the Sirdar suc- 
ceeded in throwing over his own proceedings depended the surprise 
of Firket and the consequent capture of Dongola. On that depended 
the sudden seizure of Berber. There could in the nature of things 
be no surprise at Omdurman, and hardly at the Atbara. But the 
fact that in all the minor operations the enemy had been attacked 
undoubtedly contributed largely to induce the Khalifa to believe the 
rumour that he was to be attacked again on the early morning of 
the 2nd of September, and so far very forcibly led up to his own 
hopeless attack on that day. That the great strategic success of the 
campaign, just as the Sirdar has shown that it was the great financial 
success, was the railway there can be no question. By means of it 
not only was the difficult part of the river avoided, and the line of 
communications, at least from Halfa, almost halved in length, but it 
was placed completely out of reach of attack, and became one of the 
safest that any army could have. It not only made the supply of 
food and ammunition easy, but it incalculably shortened the time 
during which it was necessary to keep the troops in Egypt. The 
economy from that one cause alone must have almost paid for its 
construction. 

Though it may be a little hard on British regiments that the 
honours of the chief fight should, by the fate of war, have fallen to 
Colonel Macdonald’s brigade, it is altogether a matter for national 
congratulation that it should have so happened. That brigade chiefly, 
no doubt, consisted of black battalions ; but all-those who were there 
declare that between them and the fellaheen, who fought beside them, 
there was only this difference—that the joy of battle beamed in the 
faces of the Soudanese, while the Egyptian soldiery steadily did their 
duty, though they would, perhaps, rather not have had it todo. When 
one remembers how at the beginning of these troubles, sixteen years 
ago, Hicks’s men went weeping into battle, and how a little later not 
all the skill of one of the most brilliant soldiers we ever had—Raker 
Pasha—could induce 3,500 of these men to stand up to 1,200 Arabs, 
before whose attack they threw themselves in sheer panic on to the 
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ground and allowed themselves to be speared to death without 
resistance, the conduct of Macdonald’s Egyptians means much. It 
means no less than the at least incipient recovery of a nation. It is 
the symbol and proof of the effect on the spirit of the people of 
sixteen years of wise administration, as well as of sixteen years of the 
gradual making of an army by British officers. Why should a 
nation of slaves, for whom the kourbash and the enforced labour 
corvée were the only features of home life, fight with any national 
vigour or enthusiasm? The marvel is that, considering the number 
of years during which generation after generation has been trodden 
under foot, a period which does not yet reach the life of one genera- 
tion should, under the new conditions, have sufficed to restore at 
least the nascent beginning of manhood. Certainly we may be pleased 
and proud of the behaviour of Macdonald’s brigade, as representing 
one of the grandest achievements of our race. There are many 
aspects under which the campaign is specially interesting to soldiers, 
because it is the first in which we have been able to judge in warfare 
and under favourable conditions of the appalling power of our new 
weapons—notably of the effect of rifled shrapnel, of an approach to 
quick-firing guns, of long-range volleys of infantry, and, above all, of 
the howitzers with their high-explosive shells. In detail many of 
these are matters of merely technical interest, but the experience of 
the battle of Omdurman very fully confirms the impression which 
had been drawn beforehand from peace experiment—that whenever 
the next great fight takes place between European Powers, it will be 
under conditions so utterly unlike even those of the war of 1870-71 
between France and Germany that all our methods must be adapted 
to the change. Perhaps it will at last silence the folly of those who 
have, even up to now, maintained that weapons make no difference in 
tactics, and that if only we would revert to the mode of fighting of 
our ancestors, and accept the losses which they endured, we should be 
sure of victory. If any accumulation of numbers or any supreme 
readiness to sacrifice life could enable a body of attacking troops to 
advance in front against modern infantry and artillery fire, beyond 
doubt the Dervishes would have broken into our ranks at Onidurman. 
Therefore that battle gives, under this aspect, food for much 
reflection. 

F. Maurice. 
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